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ONLY ONE MAGAZINE IN THE 
ARCHITECTURAL FIELD... 


. .. Showed an increase in advertiser acceptance over July 1942. 
during the first half of 1943. That magazine is Manufacturers: Please Note 


ArcuirecturaL Recorp, with a 12.6‘. rise in ; , , i 
is agp These facts of course are gratifying to us, but that 
advertising volume over the same period last year. fo eivine @ We | 
... . ; 99° is not our reason lor giving them to you. We be 
Advertising declines of 4°. and 22.3°. were é giving et | 

registered by the other two publications in the field. lieve they have an underlying significance impor- 








Moreover. the Recorp started the second half tant to every manufacturer who serves, or hopes 
of the year with a July advertising gain of 57.3°; to serve, the building industry. 
Eee — 
\larket-wise, the Recoro’s rising advertising volume seems to mean two things: 
1. Manufacturers of building materials and equipment 2. These manufacturers are finding that when, as now, 
are growingly aware of the real key position—in both the you need to talk directly to the architect-engineer, you 


can do it most effectively and economically in the one | 
; publication whose editorial content and circulation de- 
Caer. velopment are and always have been aimed squarely at 
architects and engineers. 


war and post-war construction markets—of the architect- 


Just why do these Recorp advertisers consider the architect-engineer so important in selling the wartime 
construction market, and preselling the V-Day building market? Because, very simply. the architect-engineer 
is the man who designs and specifies materials and equipment for nearly all building. He controls the selec- 
tion of products that go into building. 


Plans and Specs Now 


Recorp advertisers know this. They know further that architects and engineers are preparing plans and 
specifications right now for a vast volume of both war and V-Day building. 


For example: In the first five months of 1943 construction contracts were awarded, in the 37 eastern states, 
for 1.959 hospital and institutional buildings totalling $61,075,000—against 917 such projects amounting 
to $43.836.000 in the same period of 1942. Simultaneously, social and recreational building contracts rose 
from $20,911,000 to $30,528,000. 


\s for the post-war building market that Recorp advertisers are preselling teday—our May 31 tabulation 
of Dodge Reports on V-Day building planning shows a total of 17.450 projects. to cost $1,.510.775,000, in the 
preliminary stage at that time. Of these. 9.555 projects amounting to $931,097,000 were actually in the design- 
ing stage, with complete plans and specifications being prepared in many cases. 


Reaches the Owners, too 


In weighing the Recoro’s advertising gains, one other factor must be added to the Recorn’s bull’s-eye 
coverage of the architects and engineers who are planning and specifying for these war and V-Day building 
projects. That is the Recorn’s coverage of the owners of major types of known V-Day projects—made possible 
by continuous and methodical use of the V-Day building planning information provided exclusively to the 
Recorp by Dodge Reporters. 

So the explanation of the Recorp’s advertising gains lies in (1) concentration. editorially and in terms of 
circulation, on architects and engineers: (2) proved editorial usefulness to the architect- 
engineer; and (3) coverage of owners of V-Day building projects. 






Don’t these facts chart a course for you in selling the wartime building market, and pre- 
selling the V-Day market? 
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for 
10 
YEARS 


Plant operating 
men have requested 
Industrial Eq ui p- 
ment News because 
more items of real 
current, industrial 
product news sig- 
nificance appear in 
its columns than 
in any other pub- 
lication. 


for 
| = 33 
YEARS 


Industrial specifiers 
and buyers have 
recognized 
: THOMAS' REGIS- 
| TER as the only 
complete, and most 














reliable source for 
information about 
industria! products. 


i More Industrial Buyers 


The inquiry and sales records of concerns in all branches of American Industry are proof of the 
facts:—that industrial buyers use THOMAS' REGISTER, more than any other directory, as their 
principle “Where to Buy" guide—that more plant operating men read INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
NEWS, from cover to cover, for information about products they can use, than any other periodical. 


~ More Advertisers 


Advertisers are using over 20,000 product descriptive advertisements in THOMAS' REGISTER to 
inform industrial buyers and government agencies about their products. 


Each month, in INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS, advertisers are inserting over 700 units of product 
descriptive copy. This is in addition to the editorial columns of vital, new and improved product 
descriptions—most of which appear FIRST in IEN. 


a 


| *Product information is more vital now than ever! 





Thomas Publishing Company, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
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Field interviews show the kind of data 
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NEXT MONTH 


§ The annual tabulation of advertising agencies 

iad the number of pages of advertising they 

Wgaced in business papers during 1942 and 1941 
ll be published in the September issue. This 

port is designed to show the growing impor- 
nce of the advertising agency in the creation 
d placement of industrial advertising. 





“How to Select An Advertising Agency,” by 
holas Gassaway, Michel-Cather, Inc. Here 
some helpful pointers on how to pick an 

cy best suited to your needs. This is writ- 

f from experiences on both sides inasmuch 
#Mr. Gassaway was formerly advertising man- 
ger, Crocker-Wheeler Electric Mfg. Company. 


“Billion Dollar Backlog in Expanding Latin 
= Merican Markets for Industrial Products,” by 
» b) larold N. Elterich, Head Commercial Adver- 


king Consultant, Office of the Codrdinator of 

rAmerican Affairs. This will give you first 

d information on the market for industrial 

juipment in Latin America and outline the 

Proper way to cultivate it through advertising 

may md sales promotion. Every industrial manufac- 

firer should be sure to read this exclusive and 
aithoritative article. 


r 


“Objectives for Market Research in Postwar 
ning,” by Francis Juraschek. Manager Com- 
rcial Research, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
fn. What market researchers are doing in 
thering data for postwar planning and how 
y are preparing the material for those who 
Me it. You need this information in approach- 
mg your postwar planning work. 


t ad . 
: Dg 
Woblished monthly, except October, semi-monthly, 
Advertising Publications, Inc., at 100 E. Ohio St., 
cago, U.S.A. Telephone Delaware 1337. New 
Tork Offices: 330 W. Forty-Second St. Telephone: 
B. 9-6432. San Francisco, Russ Bldg.; Los Angeles, 
Garfield Bldg. Single copies, 20 cents, except 
ber 25th issue, which is not sold separately. 
Subscription, U. S. and Canada, $2.00 per year. 
ign subscription, $2.50 a year. Entered as sec- 
ond class matter December 22, 1936, at the post- 
_ Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 
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WILLIAM H. WADE: 


Vice-President and Asst. General Manager 


CHARLES A. DOUGHERTY: 


Electrical World's sales pro- Transmission and Distribution Engineer 


motion manager, Edward W. 
Hermann, interviews Devor- 


ris, Wade and Dougherty. 
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The prime purpose of this Guest Review series is 
to ferret out the type of copy wanted by readers 
of your advertising. We think we're doing our bit 
in that direction. Naturally, we're limited by time, 
distance and manpower in covering the reader- 
front. We don't think we're preaching when we 
suggest that advertisers “go and do likewise”. 
We believe that once you've had your ears filled 
with what the readers of your advertising are 
thinking, you'll never stop! These readers are a 
potential gold mine of suggestions for productive, 
effective advertising. 


We believe that advertising in Electrical World 
produces results when copy is geared to the needs 
of the reader. Readers of Electrical World DO 
want to read your advertising . . . provided you 
can give them the technical information they want 
and need. These Guest Reviews prove that fact. 


Visit your market . . . you'll find it exciting and 
worthwhile. 


Write for reprints of previous reviews. Market 
Research Department, Electrical World, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York City. 


Brickbats 


e “This is mere ballyhoo fication... 
copy about the ingenuity of _ back’ ad.” 
maaufacturers. It says noth- 


a ‘pat-on-our- 


¢ “From the looks of this 
ad, I guess they have noth- 
¢ “This looks like a jig- ing to sell.” 

saw puzzle. ¢ “Only the bottom half of 
¢ “This is an ad of one this ad is worthwhile.” 
ceatury ago.” P 


ing.” 


“There’s too much to 
* “This is sheer self-glori- read here.” 





Transmission and Distribution Engineer 
























PENNSYLVANIA EDISON COMPANY 
ALTOONA, PENNSYLVANIA 


GUEST REVIEWERS of the advertising in Electrical World 
June 26, 1943 


No. 33 of a series 


Thete’s no diversity of opinion about good advertising i 
Electrical World, according to our Guest Reviewers fc 
this month. Here’s how they es it: 

“It is our belief that some of the advertising in Ele 
World is written to appeal to readers of such magazines 
the Saturday Evening Post, Colliers and Life, Those con 
panies whose advertising conforms with the technical ch 
acter of the editorial matter in the magazine have co 
sistently good ads. These companies prepare their adve 
tising for engineer-appeal. 

“Advertisers should give us information that leads rig 
to the heart of the product. We never pay attention 
boastful sales claims, sales copy or anything of that nat 
Advertising of a ‘better-than-thou’ nature doesn’t im 
any of us! Too many companies also overdo their emph: 
on their participation in the war effort, creditable ¢ 
it may be. This doesn’t interest us. 

“Advertising should present sufficient technical data 
tell a complete story to the engineer and should show th 
application of the worl 

This unanimity of opinion among these 3 men is signi 
cant for both management and engineering views are fe 
sented, Mr. Wade came up through engineering to his pre 
ent post of managing the physical operations and maint 
mance of the Pennsylvania Edison’s power plants, © 
mines, transmission and distribution systems. Both ¥ 
Dougherty and Mr. Devorris, have been long associate 
with engineering problems. They handle design, constt 
tion and maintenance of the transmission and distributi 
systems and guide the selection and purchase of the equif 
ment needed for this work. Bectrical \ 

All three men, long-time readers of Electrical Worle ris wade . 
emphasize the need for technical advertising copy that god sal sell po 
right to the heart of the product. “wer p 
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Elec. Controller & Mfg. Co.: This is 
an excellent ad for technical men. 
It doesn’t fuss around with a lot 
of brash sales claims. It gets right 
to the heart of the subject and gives 
plenty of technical data. 


Buss: This is really the way to 
promote a helpful booklet. None 
of this jammed-down-in-the-corner 
business that so many manufactur- 
ers do. If the manufacturer has 
something that is really helpful, he 
should push it in his advertising. 
This is tops. 


Chance: This is a prize ad. It shows 
the line of anchors, gives graphic 
illustrations of each one and dis- 
cusses the advantages of each. This 
is an interesting, well-written and 
weil-planned ad. 


Reliable: This method of telling the 
story is much better than merely 
showing the product without the 
application. Other advertisers might 
well take a lesson from this ABC- 
fundamentals type of advertising. 


Schweitzer & Conrad: This shows the 
use of the fuse, gives data on the 
range of operation and the inter- 
rupting KVA. The reader's eye is 
drawn right down to the schematic 
diagrams. Excellent! 
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Pennsylvania Transformer: This is 
good information. It meets a war- 
time need and will answer many 
questions raised by operating men. 


Struthers-Dunn: This is the type of 
catalog which interests the engi- 
neer. We are continually wanting 
to know something about relays. 


Crescent Tool Co.: This series on tool 
notes is very good. The ads offer 
good instructional material and ap- 
ply to other similar products. Read- 
ers might take time to really study 
this ad. 


General Electric: They show an in- 
stallation view and tell why the use 
of this product is so popular. It’s 
good to see a company that is cou- 
rageous enough to discuss the eco- 
nomic factors of their product in 
their advertising. 


Westinghouse: This ad is complete. 
It contains all data of interest to 
technical men. It leaves no question 
in the mind. 


Ohio Brass: One glance at the prod- 
uct photographs and the schematic 
drawing of the applications and the 
engineer knows immediately where 
this fits into his immediate needs. 
This is a fine job. 
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wAR IS 


...WE MUST KEEP first THINGS first 


AND PLUMBING AND HEATING ARE OF first 





IMPORTANCE TO THE WAR EFFORT! 


The Plumbing and Heating Industry has established an enviable record of achievement in aiding the 
war effort. Sanitation and heating comfort on the home front, as well as in the camps and factories, 
have been great factors in making possible our country's record-shattering and Axis-smashing ac- 
complishments. The importance of plumbing and heating in our further efforts until victory is won 
and its continuing importance in the peace to come must not be obscured. DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING is the only publication in the plumbing and heating industry which is aggres- 
sively leading the movement to establish the over-shadowing importance of plumbing and heating 
in relation to other industries now making, or about to make, claims for critical materials. 


Firsts Award to DOmEstIC ENGINEERING for editorial 


achievement in promoting the war effort 
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DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS 


ARE first IN THE 
PLUMBING AND HEATING FIELD 






y plumbing and heating equipment .. . to bring about the full utilization of our 
ndustry owes an obligation to the war effort and to itself industry's resources in the new and constantly changing 
the extent of using its resources and influence to keep phases of the war effort. 


first things first. As critical material i 
9 ical materials are made available Manufacturers are urged to tell the specific story of 





re. 


for the more essential civili ivities ... 
= ean aerines and they are the possibilities in their equipment in connection with the 







ft pete odie pe “te war program. Tell this story in the pages of DOMESTIC 

stipes ENGINEERING and DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
' ° obtain materials for the production of essential plumb- CATALOG DIRECTORY where it will reach not only the 
- T° slain leaders in the plumbing and heating industry but leaders 
2S, DOMESTIC ENGINEERING is conducting an all-out in Washington . . . the people who can translate your 
ws tampaign to stress the relationship between messages into action. For further details write 
Cc he war effort and plumbing and heating ) DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS. 





DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS 


1900 PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 
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NUMBER OF CARS eo ® 
30}— TESTED EACH WEEK ‘ . 
(IN THOUSANDS) 











If you are planning to buy space in a news- 
paper, you have a right to know whether that 








publication exerts any influence on the actions 24 





of its readers. 








Here is one Unique example of The Sun's 








influence on its readers: 











Recently in Chicago a seven-year-old child 18 











was run over and killed by a broken-down a 
jalopy whose driver did not have a safety SUN SAFETY Z 
; , i CAMPAIGN 
sticker as required by law. seAnTe® unas r 
12}— a : 


The Sun immediately swung into a sustained 
and vigorous campaign against irresponsible 
drivers and their ramshackle, death-trap cars. 














On the day The Sun began its campaign 6 
thousands of motorists rushed to have their 








cars safety tested. 


The chart shows how The Sun's campaign v ee ie qlee, Te ws ays igs 
oL_ , me Zi 


q 


May! 8 15 22 29June5 12 19 26 July3 


It’s well to remember that: 


1. You need The Sun in any newspaper combination to cover Chicago j 
completely, economicaliy and efficiently. 






































bore fruit! 


This is but one demonstration of the unusual 
responsiveness of Sun readers. Among these 
readers are prospects for your message... 
whatever it is... they are substantial citizens ; 
fiercely loyal to The Sun. 2. pombe soe i pe you can buy e tremendous impact against : 

- 2 market with a relatively small expenditure. 


——— ecccseccesenccesss || 





THe BRANHAM COMPANY, National Representatives: 
Atlanta, Charlotte, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle. 
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wHen THE IRON AGE roto ITs story 
TO 100,000 READERS AND 600 NEWSPAPERS 


YOU'D NATURALLY EXPECT a live indus- 
trial publication like The Iron Age to keep turn- 
ing up stories of interest not only to our own 
readers but also to the general public. It does, 
in the opinion of the newspaper editors, gen- 
eral magazines, and radio commentators; we 
can prove it... we've got a stack of current 
clippings ¢hat high. 

Take one interesting case, covered in full in 
the three exhibits on the opposite page: 

A. On March 25, The Iron Age broke the story 


of a neglected angle of war manpower and produc- 


tion problems . . . unemployment in 82 cities, with 
Scranton, Pa., selected for special study. Thousands of 


metalworking’s key men read, thought, began to act. 


B. Then began the deluge. Newspapers picked up 
the story, ran it in news and editorial columns. Radio 


A Chilton @ Publication 


& - 


newsmen and opinionists spread the word. Congress- 
men and bureaucrats squirmed, but the story was out. 
Action was inevitable. 


C. On April 17, E. M. Elliott, Scranton’s Wash- 
ington representative on the problem, reported rapid 
success. “Net results . . . a bag factory, a clothing 
manufacturing plant, two plants to make metal prod- 
ucts, and the Murray Corporation of America is to 
build a 500,000 sq. ft. plant to employ 7,000 per- 
sons,”” He concluded, “Scranton owes much to Iron 
Age. March 25, 1943 should go down in the history 
of Scranton as Iron Age Day, for that day marks the 


turning point in Scranton’s history.” 


When you set out to sell a product or an idea 
or a brand name to the men who specify and 
buy for the country’s biggest industry, you'll do 
well to select advertising space in the publica- 
tion that gets results like that. Won't you? 


. 














DIRECTORY OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


@ The Annual Reference Number of 
MILL SUPPLIES is published each year 
in Mid-December as the thirteenth edition. 

For thirty-three years, industrial dis- 
tributors have depended on this directory 
of industrial products as the one and 
only reliable source of information on 
equipment, tools and supplies. 

It is built to their specifications, with 
products identified both by “product clas- 
sification” and by “trade names’’. Product 
classifications are arranged alphabetically 
and under each classification are listed the 

,names of producing manufacturers — all 


MILL SUPPLIES 


(A McGraw-Hill Publication) 


of whom, to the best of our knowledge, 


have cstablished distributor policies. 
Trade names are carried alphabetically, 
foilowed by the product covered and the 
manufacturer’s name. 

Advertising of manufacturers is carried 
adjacent to or facing the product classifi- 
cation. Thus, as an example, a manufac- 
turer of “Portable Electric Tools” can run 
advertisements on his various products 
and have each advertisement appear ad- 
jacent to, or facing, a specific tool classi- 
fication. 

The 1944 Annual Reference Number 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


S SERVICES TO HELP YOU SELL 


wekon = 


. Directory of Industrial Distributors 
Industrial Distribution and Marketing 
Directory of Industrial Products 

Index of Manufacturers’ Agents 

- Case Studies of Industrial Distribution. 


will be in the mails on December 14th, 
1943. 

Write today for complete information § 
about this valuable product guide — built 
to specification by distributors themselves 
for daily use in their industry. The Di- 
rectory of Industrial Products is number 
three in the list of “5 Services to Help 
You Sell”...thru industrial distributors. 





























































The Bramson Staff Introduces 


A NEW FEATURE Sz — 


PRODUCTION 






4 “Ma jet 
Criti cal Machin 


War production has brought many advance- 
5 ments in manufacturing methods. 


Many of the changes which have been made 
are not only important to the plants in which 
they originated but would definitely apply to 
operations in other companies. 


By introducing “Streamlined Production” as a 
regular monthly feature of THE TOOL ENGI- 
NEER, the Bramson Staff will tell over 20,000 
production executives how improved practice 
has conserved men, materials and machines— 
and produced better products. Each month, 
the advancements made by one well-known 
war plant—such as the National Cash Register 
Company in the July issue—will be covered 
in detail. 


To secure editorial material for features such 
as “Streamlined Production’ and the dozen 
or more other important articles which appear 
in each issue of THE TOOL ENGINEER requires 
“en the job” contact. It is significant that in 
the first six months of 1943, Bramson editors 
travelled over 80,000 miles to secure first-hand 
the authoritative, interesting information that 
\ TOOL ENGINEER readers have come to expect 
in this publication. 


It’s because THE TOOL ENGINEER has the right 
editorial content, that it is first choice as the 
advertising medium to reach the enormous 
buying power of production executives. 








7ée BRAMSON PUBLISHING Comsany 


2842 WEST GRAND BOULEVARD -e DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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YOU CAN HELP TO STIMULATE 


| Here 

Postwar Construction |: 

cons 

2. F 

(jot 

Number 6 in a series of advertisements devoted ® Public officials and business men are not always aware of the advan- 3. f 
to stimulating postwer planning ection now! tages inherent in new construction — such as greater efficiency and lower a 
operating costs as applied to distribution and production facilities, safety at 

and sanitation projects. 5. $ 





Construction Men 


Advantages like these must be sold — to cities, states, counties and the 
Federal government in order to stimulate public works that will raise our 
living standards. They must also be sold to private business in order to 
spur the construction of new plants, department stores, docks, terminals, 
garages and warehouses. 

There is no group better qualified to sell new projects on this basis than 
the men of construction — owners’ engineers, consultants and contractors 
... and no better place to reach them than in Engineering News-Record 
and Construction Methods. They have close contacts with public officials 
and private owners. But they need help. For example, our readers say: 


““Manufacturers should give the contractor 
ammunition he can use on owners. Show in 
this material how their products will help to 
lower production costs, how their products 
have been instrumental in making a building 


more efficient.’’ - ’ : 
President, Contracting Firm 


*“Manufacturers could show how new build- 
ings and mechanical installations have per- 
mitted cutting of production costs. This 
would be of great help to us while we are 
trying to persuade an owner that it would 
pay him to replace his obsolete structure 
with a new, modern building.’’ 

Vice President, Construction Firm 


“Is there any information available that 


cipal governments? I should think the water- 
works and sewage manufacturers would be 
thinking along these lines.’’ 

President, Consulting Firm 


“It’s always a job to convince top manage- 
ment that high first costs of new installations 
will pay for themselves. I refer specifically 
to lighting and air conditioning. I always 
need figures to prove this.’’ 

Chief Engineer, Manufacturing Firm 


“We are primarily highway engineers. But 
until the recent demand for postwar planning 
we had never thought of going to a high- 
way department to urge the necessity for 
new construction. Possibly the machinery or 
cement manufacturers could give us some 
valuable hints.’’ Consulting Engineer 





would permit us to bring pressure on muni- 





These are typical statements. And they illustrate the need for informa- 2 
tion that can be used to sell owners, both public and private, on the ad- 
vantages of new construction. Such information could be provided in 
the form of illustrated booklets, which could be offered in your adver- 
tising. We'll be glad to give you the full benefit of our interviews with 
engineers and contractors on this subject so vitally important to postwar 
construction. Write to A. E. Paxton, Manager. 


OWNER’S CONSULTANTS CONTRACTORS 


ENGINEERS 


will Help Create 





OUR TWO-POINT PROGRAM 


In this series of advertisements we have been urging: 








| That public works be confined to those projects that raise our standards 
of living. And that non-essential or luxury public works be postponed 
until our economy returns to a pay-as-we-go basis. 




















2 That private business be permitted to accumulate “seed money” out of 
current profits for plowing back into postwar improvement and replace- 
ment of production and distribution facilities. For only if these facilities - 
are efficient can we produce and distribute geods at low cost, thus assur- “ 


POST WAR map ot nyrage 
C 0 NSTRU CTIO W ing ever higher living standards. e 


* Reprints of earlier advertisements in this series are available on request. 
Write to A. E. Paxton, Manager. 
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This New Booklet Will Help You 


Here's seven reasons why: 

1. Gives you a quick picture of engineered 
construction as an integrated market. 

2. Presents a “snapshot” view of the functions 
(job interests) of engineers and contractors. 
3. Explains why these job functions apply to 
all types of construction. 

4. Tells why construction men can do so many 
“different” types of work. 

5. Shows graphically that all construction prod- 


> » 


ucts are used on most types of engineered 
projects. 

6. Offers a statistical summary of the mobility 
and variety of this market. 

7. Gives you potent facts to use in recom- 
mending schedules. 

This booklet was prepared to give you a 
simplified picture of this market — how and 
where your products apply. 

We'll be glad to send it to you free without 
obligation. Just use the coupon below: 





Engineers and Contractors Tell How You Can Build 
Future Business By Helping Them NOW... 














“What Engineers and Contractors 
Want to Know About Installed 
Equipment.’* A new series of field 
reports, based on personal inter- 
views with subscribers. Reports 
include campaign and copy ideas 
from men who specify and buy 
installed equipment for engineered 
buildings Gadustrial, public, com- 


mercial). _ rolling. 





‘‘What Equipment Users Want From 
You."" Number 13 in the now com- 
pleted series of interviews with 
users of construction equipment, 
who are now faced with mainte- 
mance and operation difficulties. 
In these reports they tell what in- 
formation they need from manu- 
facturers to keep theit machinery 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 





““Engineers and Contractors Tell 
What They Want to Know About 
Building Products.’" This booklet 
contains helpful copy ideas from 
men who specify, approve and 
buy building materials. It also. 
includes a handy check chart for 
preparing productive and effective 
advertising. 


Here are reports of personal inter- 
views with construction men. They’re 
faced with tough war problems — 
material, manpower and equipment 
shortages, training green hands, pri- 
ority headaches, new and perplex- 
ing engineering and construction 
techniques. They need all the in- 
formation you can give them. And 
in these reports they tell specifically 
what find of information they need. 
By providing this needed informa- 
tion mow when it’s most needed 
you'll build a backlog of good will 
that will pay off in future orders. 
These reports are free. Use the 
coupon below. 





The readers of these publications are a tremendous influence in the selection 
of products used in the construction of engineered projects — highways, rail- 
foods, bridges, engineered buildings, mass housing, airports, sanitation con- 
struction, Army and Navy projects, shipyards and pipelines. Weekly job 
checks show paid subscribers for these magazines working on 95% of these 


Projects of $500,000 and over. 





| 
| A. E. Paxton, Manager 
Engineering News-Record and Construction Methods 
| 330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Send me: — 
Cl tn It Pays To Sell Engineered Construction Across the 
Board.”’ 
“What Engineers and Contractors Want to Know About 
| Installed Equipmentc."’ 
| “Engineers and Contractors Tell What They Want To 
Know About Building Products.’’ 
| [] “What Equipment Users Want From You Today."’ 
[| “The Construction Outlook For 1943.’’ 
| {| “Post War Planning IV,’’ a new report. 
PEAR accyeks sanctennsedse}ences cabwek ne eee teks ON Nees sae nees 
| tT , MTETTTOT Ce TT ttre 
| POE os cckbepevarsbsineségueedS6 cnet eeecaseensbeuends teseanens 
ANON on 0 heh knee eink cn 00 02 4008 whe endd cneee cee detes eee 
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Post-War Planning 


must include 


EXPORT 


SECOND only in importance to the industrial revolution in England in 
the late Eighteenth and early Nineteenth Centuries, there has occurred 
a second one of far-reaching importance. 


This second revolution is the rapid industrialization of countries formerly 
chiefly agricultural, pastoral or mining. 


Although the war has tremendously stimulated this trend, it is a perma- 
nent movement, not a war-born one. 


FOR EXAMPLE— 


—In five years before the war the industrial production 
of Brazil gained 83%. 

—While this was going on, South Africa gained 68%. 

—Chile gained 30%. 

—New Zealand gained 61%. 

—And Argentina gained 48%. 

The war has centered the eyes of production men all over 


the world on American methods and American equipment 
and supplies. 


With the coming of peace will come a re- 
newal of export demand for machinery and 
every type of industrial apparatus . . . which 
will help cushion against loss of business 
here once the war effort is over. 


For a broad survey of export, with facts and 
figures on specific items and specific coun- 
tries, we invite you to send for this 32-page 
booklet The New Industrial Revolution, a 
study of the changing trend in foreign mar- 
kets of SPECIAL CONCERN TO SUPPLIERS OF 
INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES. Write for copy. 


/ AMERICAN EXPORTER 


World’s Largest Export Journal 


386 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO SANFRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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THE SAME EAR 


that “picks up” the phrase 


“alkylation tower’’—is alert 


to the merits of your product 


This ear is trained to catch instantly a jargon that sounds 


like mumbo-jumbo to the average layman. 


It belongs to an engineer, chemist, production chief or 


executive in the Chemical Process Industries. 


You'll find these men also have mighty good hearing for 


your message. They'll “give an ear” to you fast—if you'll 


*% get down to facts in your advertising, show them how 
7 ie . . 7 
Soke your product or process can help them do a better job of 


running their plants. 





Let us recommend this strategic move: Put your story 
where they'll hear it through the eye. Put it inside the 
magazines they read — close to that “foreign” language 
that’s so familiar to them. Three such magazines are 


shown on this page. 


You'll have some good listeners—for these men are inter- 


ested in advertising, get some of their best help out of it. 


Your own ear may hear a voice asking for more details. 





RFAD BY MEN WHOSE Automatic Audience Selection 
SPECIFICATIONS STICK What “ear” do you want to reach in the Chemical Process 


Industries? You can select your audience through the 





ae we publications shown on this page. 


buitiad You can appeal to engineering-minded men in the Indus- 

| heli CH AISTRY trial Edition of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 

You can reach laboratory workers in the Analytical Edi- 

tion of the same publication. You can talk to all types of 

INDUSTRIAL ‘~~ process industries men when they want news — through 
: the NEWS magazine. 





ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY | 


eeeereneeenenereneaenenese ~ 





i... Whichever you select, you will be talking to men who 


= a pee think in engineering and chemical terms, yet specify in 
— le —4 | a simple words—men not often available to salesmen—men 
| | 


“MEWS EOITION” of (he Bem rce Ch mt Soctaty 











who will be led to vour product by advertising alone. 
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“Bottle- Neck Busting” 
HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Creates Nation-Wide Reader Interest 


From all parts of the country ROADS AND STREETS received 
requests for reprints of the story in the June issue on the Cleve- 
land Freeway Highway Plan for speeding traffic and relieving 
congestion. 
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TATE OF WASHINGTON 
Aarmue © Lament Gevennee 








C-C-A > 008 ee Ow ne snore ade a 
<e oF NEW ——— LN 
<a or puBLIC WORKS — &) “os 
pEPAR ' \ yj wo © oronans 
ae La 
Ss MENT OF HIGHWAYS 
WHAT THEY SAID: ES 
. THE —_ SEATTLE 
T | 
OLEDO CHAMBER OF ¢ ae 7 OOS gant al 
This article is so typical of the needs of TOLEDO, Oni OMMERCE _ = —s HiGHW 
post-war planning in metropolitan areas, I _ 7 Ue ee Oe pivisto OISTRICT cee 
would appreciate twelve copies. These will tt 
go to the Director of State Highways; "7 
County Planning Commission; Chamber of SS ee te) STATE OF MINNESOTA 
Commerce; and others interested in fut"re Departim " i, 

» elt 2. HOFF Mann < ie. if } * 
developments and relief of traffic con_.~~ —— —— eat nf Hiatus 
tion. a . Pr a Ay, - 

e ew an nate _| 


Publishers as molders of public opinion can = 2 cane wanes it peep my ecacdlyntngeyow he ans lie 
do more than anyone else in getting ready NAT] a ac Sn ys ——THE CITY OF SEATTLE 
for postwar period. Not only cities like ~— O 

Cleveland, but every town and village should 
have a plan to put into operation as soon 
as needed in the postwar period. 


e ‘ 
‘ | = 
This article is timely and interesting to té Ff 





, 
w ¢ *Siane QIPiCe OF CITY ENGINEER 


Ac, CITY ENGINEER 











many of our organization. This depart- srennages atinen STATE HiGHway 
ment has been authorized to prepare plans State Rowe ne 7 ——— WAY DEPARTMENT oF GEORG 
for a new waterfront highway .. . and ra. meee SS10N | : SE ORG! 
there will be many difficult, complex prob- A 
lems to be considered. COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS } 
waem eens | Py STaTe oF Ono 
4 ee ——— | = ~ DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 
. . . 7 CoLumMBUsS 

The article is an excellent presentation and omenan HG. S 
particularly timely. Please send me fifty ee 
copies as an initial supply and let me know AUTOMOTIVE ¢ = ; 
the cost. ‘ AFETY FOUNDATION 

* OWER BUILDING - WASHINGTON, Bc 


We can use 100 copies, forward and send 
bill © Seven for members of our staff ® + 
Twenty-five additional copies ® Four copies (3/ \2\ 
® Ten copies © Two copies ® Twenty-five ® ot 


Two @ Five ®@ etc., etc., etc. Sosren 2S \_ = an ae i) 3 
, vet ncaa ~ geen ese 
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Never Has Reader Interest Been Greater mi 6. 98 | 

Than it Is Today—Reader Interest Gained AMERICAN 3 . 

and Held by Vigorous, Authoritative eee “ 30AD BUILDERS’ ASsocIATIO 
Editorial Policy. . aia: agence A INTERNATIONAL BUILDING WASHINGTON. D. ¢ 





ROADS AND STREETS 


Gillette Publishing Co. 


330 S. Wells St., Chicago 
Publishers of WATER WORKS & SEWERAGE, CAMINOS Y CALLES, POWERS’ ROAD & STREET CATALOG 
Cleveland New York ee 
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How Will Electronics Affect 
Industrial Marketing? 


A review of the myriad applications of electronics 


and some of the marketing problems they will create 


PART | 


@ THERE has been no small amount 
of chaotic thinking as a result of the 
electron’s catapult to fame in_ the 
past few months, for while electronics 
is several years old, it has risen to new 
popularity rapidly on the wings of 
war, 

Because intelligent marketing can 
help bring order out of this chaos, and 
thus help this new industrial tool to 
get on its feet, perhaps an analysis 
of the electronic industry, its markets 
and its problems will be helpful. 

Before delving into the industry it- 
self, let’s consider the classes of prod- 
ucts which will be most affected by 
this electronic “revolution”. There 
are three: 

1. Electronic products themselves, 

such as electric eyes, and elec- 

tronic controls for spot welding. 
2. Products 


tronic devices in them such as: 


4 


incorporating  elec- 


packaging machinery with 
built-in electronic ‘‘register” 
control to position the wrapper 
correctly on the package; and 
machine tools with electronic 
motor control. 

3. Products built with the aid of 
electronic methods such as: 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, August, 


By J. S. SMITH 


In charge, Industrial Advertising and 
Sales Promotion, Apparatus Depart- 
ment, General Electric Company, 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


spot-welded steel automobile 
bodies; metal furniture; elec- 
tronically refined 
electronically spot-welded metal 


aluminum; 


aircraft. 

A simple example will illustrate the 
importance of. groups one and two in 
relation to group three. In the early 
days of electric refrigerators, unit cost 
was high. There were several reasons. 
One was the high percentage of re- 
jects of the seam-welded evaporator 
shells. Fifteen percent (150,000 out 
of every million) went into scrap be- 
cause of leaky welds. And then came 
electronic control. The weld rejects 
dropped to virtually zero (1/10 of 
one percent). This new electronic 
seam welding technique quickly spread 
throughout the industry and was an 
important factor in lowering manu- 
facturing cost and consumer price. 
Such contributions have helped give 
industrial electronics a flying start. 

But now, in the electronic industry 


1943 


itself, let’s classify the products and 
see just why this industry has achieved 
such fame and what it holds for the 
future. 


Electronics in Communications 


First—radio and communication 
equipment for commercial (toll) serv- 
ice, broadcasting, television, police and 
emergency service, facsimile, aircraft, 
public address, amateur, military and 
miscellaneous uses. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Radio broadcasting; before the war, 
was a more than _billion-dollar-a- 
year industry. Annual home receiver 
and tube sales totaled $600 million 
alone. The power to run them $225 
million. Talent and radio station 
time, $240 million. Phonograph rec- 
ords, $48 million. But the future 
holds much more. For in the postwar 
period, fifty-nine million home radio 
sets that are now becoming “obsolete” 
will need replacement. FM broadcast- 
ing—the new “staticless” radio—is 
expected to spread rapidly, adding ma- 
terially to the 900-odd stations now 
on the air. Some believe that FM 
will mean a several-fold increase in 
the number of stations in this country 
and with new emphasis on high-priced 
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On the heels of FM will 
come television. Both are big from 
both the equipment standpoint and 
the talent and show-production angle. 
Television will no doubt mean new 
techniques in consumer advertising, as 


receivers. 


well. 

Manufacturers of FM and television 
equipment have a very real problem 
in establishing markets for these new 
services, because neither is yet estab- 
lished on a sizeable basis. FM has 
made rapid strides in certain areas, but 
its growth is only beginning, chiefly 
in large metropolitan areas. So the 
problem is to establish both broadcast- 
ing service and radio-set audience. 
FM and television station equipment 
requires substantial investments, with 
little hope for immediate earnings, but 
encouraging potential on a long term 
basis. 

New CONSTRUCTION 

The construction of new FM and 
television station facilities, studios, 
etc., calls for a specialization all its 
own in building technique, materials 
and equipment—a specialization that 
calls for advance study of require- 
ments and marketing methods. 


MANPOWER SURPLUS 

The radio arts—along with other 
electronic development—will benefit 
by the return of thousands of army 
men trained in electronics, and eager 
to find jobs. 


MIscELLANEOus RapIo 

Aircraft radio, marine radio, police, 
and other services will all present their 
problems—but the nature of new 
equipment available cannot be dis- 
reasonable 
guess, however, indicates such new 
fields as “walkie-talkie” 
police departments, and possibly even 


cussed in wartime. A 


service for 


radio service for doctors and for the 
delivery and service trucks of the fu- 
ture, 
Factory Music 

In war plants today, progressive em- 
ployers are discovering the power of 
music (electronically distributed) as 
an aid to production, and a solution 
to personnel problems, such as ‘“Mon- 
day-morning  absenteeism”’, leaving 
work early, and the “2:30 slump”. 
It is not unlikely that transcribed li- 
braries of “production music” will 
make their appearance—perhaps even 
before the end of the war. This calls 
for an understanding of labor-man- 
agement problems before intelligent 
marketing can be undertaken. 
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One of a series of advertisements which 
General Electric Company is using to pro- 
mote wider acceptance and use of electron- 
ically controlled spot welding for consistent 
and economical results in industrial products 


Electronics in Industry 


Industrial applications of electron- 
ics have enjoyed the widest publicity 
recently. The electron tube in indus- 
try is most simply thought of as per- 
forming six kinds of jobs: power, 
heating, measurement and test, con- 
trol, lighting, and special research. 

It is estimated that by the end of 
1943, fifteen percent of all the power 
generated in the United States will 
pass through electronic devices. 

A large share of these will be power 
rectifiers, converting a-c to d-c for 
the refining of alumnium and mag- 
nesium and for other electro-chemical 
processes. These large rectifiers— 
banks of which occupy whole build- 
ings—have lowered costs, and saved 
vast amounts of critical materials. 
Because they are by nature of their 
construction sturdy and simple to 
maintain, they have been readily ac- 
cepted. 


POWER 

Other smaller power applications 
include power units for cleaning fac- 
tory smoke, purifying factory air, 
aiding in the production of high-oc- 
tane gasoline, automatic battery 
charging, induction heating of metals, 
dielectric heating of such materials 
as plastics and plywood. These are 
but a few of many applications. If 
electronic precipitation methods are 
adapted to commercial air condition- 
ing, for example, a fairly wide market 
may develop. The marketing prob- 


lem, however, will probably be in 
broadening the use of air-conditioning 
—perhaps for improving factory 
working conditions. 

The marketing of heavy apparatus, 
such as power rectifiers and electronic 
heating equipment, is a procedure that 
is well established with the chief mar- 
keting obstacle the need for more 
information on their uses in industry. 


ELECTRONIC HEATING 

Heating with electronically gen- 
erated power was first used indus- 
trially in the manufacture of electron 
tubes themselves. Two types of elec- 
tronic heating are now in use—induc- 
tion heating, which is used to heat 
materials which are good conductors 
of electricity, and dielectric heating 
which is used to heat nonconductors. 
The former is finding important use 
in the surface-hardening of steels, and 
in certain kinds of brazing and sol- 
dering operations. At present it is 
particularly applied to relatively small 
pieces of work where the dollar value 
of the piece treated is high compared 
to its weight or where heat must be 
localized. The market should increase 
as the value of heat treating of this 
kind becomes more widely appreci- 
ated, and as the size of work handled 
becomes greater. 

Dielectric heating, used for “dry- 
ing” plastics, special cements, ply- 
wood, etc., is an outgrowth of high- 
frequency induction therapy which 
has been used for a number of years 
to create artificial fever for the treat- 
ment of certain human ills. Indus- 
trially, this technique holds great 
promise for the future, and the work 
of some manufacturers along indus- 
trial lines has already become of con- 
siderable value in the war effort. 


MEASUREMENT 

In the measurement field, electronic 
equipments are available to measure 
light, sound, vibration, machine bal- 
ance, color, reflectance (of paper for 
example) ; speed of moving and rotat- 
ing objects; stresses in buildings, ma- 
chines and aircraft; electrical quanti- 
ties, lightning, photographic exposure, 
dimensions, time. Some are labora- 
tory devices; many are production- 
line devices that speed production, 
increase accuracy, reduce rejects, save 
materials. Nearly all are character- 
ized by extreme accuracy and by the 
ability to measure minute or unusual 
quantities. 

Broadly, there are three classes of 
electronic measuring devices: those for 
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laboratory (research) work; those for 
factory production work; and those 
for the servicing and maintenance of 
electronic equipment. 

RESEARCH AND MEASUREMENT 

Laboratory instruments are usually 
high-precision devices, built on a 
small-quantity basis, and limited in 
sale to commercial testing laboratories, 
industrial research laboratories, schools 
and colleges, and other research or 
engineering groups. Their marketing 
is much like that of other scientific 
instruments, and may present special 
problems most of them peculiar to 
individual cases. Prices on such de- 
vices range from $50 to, roughly, 
$100,000. Many of these instruments 
are originally developed to meet some 
specific need, and later find their way 
into more general use. 

In order to speed the widening of 
the market for such devices, some 
kind of market study is helpful. But 
since the new markets for the product 
may be unsuspected, the market study 
technique in its usual sense is likely 
to be prohibitive. 

We have found that advertising and 
sales promotion activities can be tai- 
lored to do this market-seeking job 
quite effectively. The chief problem 
is in describing new developments in 
terms that stimulate the prospective 
user to apply them to his problems in 
logical ways. 

PRODUCTION MEASUREMENTS 

Electronic instruments in factory 
production-testing and process control 
are becoming more and more common. 
As electronics become better under- 
stood, and as new instruments and 
ways of using them become known, 
this will become a more important if 
not a large industry. The marketing 
will be similar to that of “Research 
and Measurement Devices” (above) 
although more easily classified as to 
industries. 

SERVICING INSTRUMENTS 

Electronic measuring devices for 
servicing radio and television receivers 
and industrial electronic equipment 
should become a vastly more impor- 
tant field in the postwar period. Tele- 
vision in particular will introduce a 
number of new ideas to the radio 
servicing profession, making it more 
and more important for technically 
trained men to enter this field. And 
because television set servicing is a 
Precision job, good instruments—and 
a lot of them—will be required. 

in the industrial field, training of 


TELLS Ise 





Front cover a selection of pages from General Electric Company's deluxe brouchure designed 
to explain electronics and help visualize some of its many present and future applications 


factory maintenance men will, as in 
television, be a prerequisite to the sale 
of electronic measuring equipment. 
The contribution of electronic 
measurement devices (such as vibra- 
tion and sound meters) to industrial 
problems can be a considerable one— 
but not until an educational job has 
been done to show factory engineers 
how they can be used to advantage. 


CONTROL 
Electronically controlled welding 
combination of measurement and 


power applications. Keeping a color- 
printing press in register, for exam- 
ple; or controlling temperature of an 
electric furnace by accurately meas- 
uring the temperature; and smoothly 
varying the power input to hold tem- 
perature constant, an extremely im- 
portant application in some chemical 
and metallurgical processes. 


WELDING CONTROL 

One of the most important appli- 
cations is the control of spot- and 
seam-welding machines, used in build- 
ing all manner of industrial products; 
aircraft, automobiles, metal furniture, 
toys, refrigerators, stainless- 
steel trains, etc. Spot- and seam- 
welding have climbed to new heights 
with electronic control but the end 
is nowhere in sight. It is reliably 
estimated that only ten percent of 
the joints in aircraft structures are 
now electronically resistance welded, 
whereas from seventy to eighty per- 
cent could be, economically. Here is 
a real marketing problem! 

Electronically, controlled welding 
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cuts the cost of making joints way 
below riveting or other known meth- 
ods. It cuts metal fabrication time 
fifty to eighty percent on aircraft 
work. Thus it reduces plant space re- 
quirements. Retooling now—in war- 
time—is not practicable on a large 
scale. But in peacetime this lower cost 
electronic welding method will mean 
lower-cost, better-built planes—per- 
haps the “jitney” plane we’ve talked 
of for so many years. 


ELECTRONIC CONTROL FOR MoToRsS 

G-E engineers for many years have 
built electronic motor controls for 
variable-speed applications. Their new 
Thy-mo-trol drive, announced late in 
1941, is one of the biggest advances 
yet in variable-speed drive. Older 
methods had always “kidded” the d-c 
motor along, getting useful perform- 
ance but leaving much to be desired. 
The new electronic system for the first 
time unleashes the full potentialities 
of the versatile d-c motor and does it 
on a-c power. Early equipments—now 
in use for a year or more—are speed- 
ing production by giving machine tool 
operators full speed-control on a single 
dial, making the motor hold its speed 
right up to the point where it stalls, 
providing quick speed change without 
stopping, and lengthening cutting tool 
life. Thy-mo-trol has already found a 
ready market in both usual and un- 
usual capacities for variable speed 
drive. 

These are only indications of elec- 
tronic control possibilities—not to 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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This photograph gives a vivid idea of the difference in size of Link-Belt Company's new 
standard equipment catalog 850, right, and the old general catalog 800 which comprised 


nearly 1,300 6x9-inch pages. 


The new book is standard 8!/axI1 inches and has 180 pages. 


The remarkable condensation was made possible by eliminating all special and non-stock 
items. It is printed on India stock in black ink. The heavy cover is printed in orange and blue 


Link-helt Replaces Big Catalog with 
Streamlined Edition 


180-page book encourages use of standard 


products by showing only popular items 


@ STANDARDIZATION and sim- 
plification have been the order of the 
day in the industrial equipment field, 
not only to speed war production, but 
to raise the general level of operating 
efficiency. Yet in spite of the trend 
in this direction, industrial catalogs 
have tended to become historical re- 
positories of manufacturing progress, 
retaining all of the products devel- 
oped over a long period, regardless 
of advances in design which have been 
recorded through new and improved 
machines and devices representative 
of industry leadership. 

It is therefore both interesting and 
significant to note that an outstand- 
ing company in the industrial field 
has abandoned conventional policy in 
the production of a general catalog 
which has been traditional in its pres- 
entation of the complete line of prod- 
ucts which it has developed over a 
long period, and has streamlined and 
condensed product information in a 
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way both to conserve the time of 
the buyer and to emphasize the ideal 
of standardization toward which it 
has been working over the years. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, is 
famous for its general catalogs. They 
have represented a valuable service to 
users in many respects, not only be- 
cause of the completeness with which 
the Link-Belt line of products has 
been presented, but because of the 
many pages of valuable engineering 
data which have been included. Pro- 
duced in a 6x9-inch type page, and 
with a case binding which anticipated 
continuous use over a long period, 
these books have been used by indus- 
trial buyers habitually for many years. 
Now the company has brought out 
a new catalog which is equally com- 
plete, as far as standard products are 
concerned, but which, through con- 
densation and elimination of non-stock 
items, has been reduced to 180 pages 
and covers, as compared with the 





nearly 1,300 pages which made up the 
former general catalog. The cover 
is of paper instead of cloth, suggest- 
ing that the catalog will be issued 
more frequently, and the line thus 
kept up-to-date as far as product in- 
formation in the hands of users is 
concerned. Because of the inclusion 
of standard products only, engineer- 
ing tables have been eliminated. 

An eloquent statement of the rea- 
sons for the change in the catalog, 
including a justification for simplifi- 
cation of industrial products, is pre- 
sented in a foreword to the catalog. 
It represents such constructive think- 
ing on such an important phase of 
industrial marketing that readers will 
find it well worthy of careful con- 
sideration in its application to their 
own problems: 

“Buyers will find this condensed 
catalog a reliable guide for their se- 
lection of standard equipment, as well 
as a time-saver, easy to use and ade- 
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quate. All popular products are in- 
cluded in representative types and 
sizes, and throughout the book prefer- 
ence is given to the more widely 
adaptable designs. 


“Today one fact stands out. Ameri- 
can industry must standardize to sim- 
plify production—and machinery is 
no exception. Link-Belt is working 
to this end in a consistent effort to 
serve our customers promptly and 
economically. By selecting standard 
equipment you are assured of prompt 
delivery—and eventual reduction in 
your inventory of spare parts—as well 
as a reduction in cost through simpli- 
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But needless variety which benefits no 
one should be eliminated, and the per- 
petuating of obsolete products dis- 
couraged. This catalog of standard 
equipment is a forward step in the 
right direction.” 


Julius S. Holl, advertising manager 
of Link-Belt Company, and long re- 
garded as one of the most progressive 
thinkers in the whole field of indus- 
trial marketing, explained some of 
the ideas back of the new catalog and 
the philosophy which in the future 
will govern the planning and distribu- 
tion of Link-Belt product information. 


“Our general catalog No. 800 is 











bw successfully product information was condensed in the new Link-Belt catalog 850 is illustrated by these three pages which give adequate buying 
1 on three types of chain for which nineteen pages were previously used in the company's big general catalog, which had a somewhat smaller page. 


easier and simpler for buyers to lo- 
cate and specify items in this cate- 
gory. 

“The general catalog has been dis- 
tributed to nearly 60,000 buyers in 
the United States and Canada, where- 
as the first edition of the new stand- 
ard equipment catalog consists of 
15,000 copies. We expect to sup- 
plement it with a large number of 
descriptive bulletins providing infor- 
mation on special groups or products, 
and thus to have a wider variety of 
product information, more carefully 
specialized to fit the needs of indi- 
vidual buyers. 

“The trend toward simplification 
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of obsolete products merely because 
they may be desired as replacements 
for equipment purchased many years 
ago, and because the items are still 
illustrated, described and listed in our 
catalog.” 

In applying modern ideas of cata- 
log design to the new Link-Belt book, 
it was found possible to condense 
many pages of product information 
into much smaller space. Fewer illus- 
trations were found to be needed in 
order to show standard parts, and 
likewise, tables of sizes, specifications, 
and prices have been condensed into 
much smaller space. In some cases 
as much as ten pages of information 
shown in the general catalog were re- 
duced to a single page in the new 
book. 

For convenience in handling and 
use, product information in the 
standard equipment catalog is indexed 
under nineteen headings, presented in 
two colors as part of the inside front 
and facing page. Color is used effec- 
tively to spotlight the product head- 
ings and to guide the reader to the 
pages containing the information on 
these classifications. The principal 
product classifications shown in the 
catalog are as follows: 

Chains, sprockets, roller chain 
drives, silent chain drives, bearings, 
base plates and hangers, take-ups and 
backstops, shafting and accessories, 
couplings, clutches, pulleys and gears, 
buckets, spray nozzles and hand 
winches, conveyor belt idlers, screw 
conveyors, car spotters, power shovels 
and speed reducers, plus a wide va- 
riety of other Link-Belt equipment 
grouped in a four-page section. 

The new catalog has a 7x10 stand- 
ard type-page size, and a trim size of 
8'x107% inches. The body stock is 
an attractive cream color, typical of 
previous Link-Belt catalogs, while the 
heavy paper cover is printed in orange 
and blue. 

The emphasis placed in this cata- 
log on standard products by Link- 
Belt is not only interesting from the 
standpoint of the general industry 
trend in this direction, but also of 
the growing use which is being made 
of distributors by this sixty-eight- 
year-old company. Link-Belt prod- 
ucts are now handled by automotive 
parts jobbers, mill supply houses, con- 
struction equipment dealers, and many 
other types of distributors. Conse- 
quently the standardization of many 
products which it manufactures is an 
important advantage in increasing the 
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Industrial Advertising on the Wing 


| By FREDERIC |. LACKENS 


| President, National Industrial Advertisers Association 


| @ AT CLEVELAND on June 25 
| was climaxed a series of wartime 
regional conferences held by the 
| National Indus- 
| trial Advertisers 
Association. De- 
spite the many 
wartime re- 
strictions on 
food, hotel, and 
transportation | 
facilities, the 
conferences at- 
tracted more 
than twice the 
number of ad- 
vertising and marketing executives 
than the best of the pre-war na- 
tional conferences. 
On July 14, Chester LaRoche, 
| head of the War Advertising Coun- 
| cil, representing the advertisers of 


FRED LACKENS 


the nation, was heard on a coast- 
to-coast broadcast in the company 
of high ranking government ofh- 
cials in a message to business and 
industrial leaders in which adver- 
tising was featured as a powerful 
means of disseminating information 
and securing action on vital war 
time subjects. 

Thus has advertising proved it- 
self worthy, not only of the con- 
fidence and interests of its own 
practitioners, but of the enthusi- 
astic approval of those who, in 
times past, have been its deroga- 
tors. Let it be hoped that the de- 
tractors of advertising in general 
will accept this evidence of the 
rightness of some advertising and 
acknowledge that instead of its be- 
ing an economic waste, advertising, 
properly directed, can be a tre- 
mendous force for good. 

Industrial advertising is unique 
in comparison to general or con- 
sumer advertising. It circulates 
within a restricted perimeter. Its 
voice is seldom heard beyond the 
whir of wheels and the clash of 
cranes. It is one giant speaking to 
another. And in this very con- 
finement lies its power. 








Its character has, in a measure, 
been standardized (for instance, 
for a considerable length of time 
it has been largely factual) al. 
though it, too, has its mavericks 
who wander onto the hills of bom- 
bast and into the valleys of absurd- 
ity. 

It is just finding its proper place 
in the war picture. It has made 
some bad blunders. It has often 
been selfish and mawkish. But it 
wants to do better and will as soon 
as somebody shows it how. 

Industrial advertising managers 
themselves are in a peculiar posi- 
tion to render specific wartime 
service. They represent neither 
labor nor management, though 
familiar with both. For that rea- 
son they can be considered neu- 
tral and constitute a fine liaison 
between the government and in- 
dustry. 

Under the direction of the War 
Activities Division of NIAA, in- 
dustrial advertising managers have 
been active in war production 
drives, war bond selling, scrap and 
salvage drives, plant protection, 
training within industry, and num- 
erous other war born activities. 

Currently they are codperating 
with the War Production Board in 
the campaign for the conservation 
of cutting tools. The campaign is 
being spread throughout industry 
through the channels of NIAA. 
Not only will industrial advertis- 
ers lend the assistance of their pub- 
lication space but also their per- 
sonal efforts in securing informa- 
tion on the subject and later, in 
checking up to determine the ef- 
fectiveness of the campaign. 

Yes, industrial advertising and 
industrial advertising managers are 
going all-out in the task of short- 
ening the duration of the war. It 
is realized that the war is far from 
being won and that intensified ef- 
fort on the home as well as the 
fighting front, is the big order of 
the day. 











ability of distributors to serve the 
needs of industrial buyers. 
Link-Belt maintains sales offices in 


thirty industrial centers in the United 
States, and four in Canada, operated 
by Link-Belt Limited. 
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By HERBERT V. MERCREADY 
Past-President 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 


Judustriiel Aduertisings Accomplish - 
ment and Its Promise 


The dissemination of useful information by advertis- 


ing will continue with equal importance in peacetime 


@ PRIOR to that fateful day in 
December 1941, when events at Pearl 
Harbor reshaped the destinies of the 
universe, the history and path of in- 
dustrial advertising was a notable one. 
It was the vehicle whereby the news 
and information about industrial 
products and services were carried 
quickly and effectively from industry 
to industry and from country to 
country. 

Yes, industrial advertising had done 
an excellent job in acquainting peo- 
ple in industry with new methods and 
betters ways of handling the opera- 
tions of industry. Many products 
and many services hitherto unknown, 
were enabled through the use of in- 
dustrial advertising, to blossom forth 
and enjoy life and use, otherwise im- 
possible of attainment in so short a 
time. 


But, prior to that eventful day in 
1941, we were prone to look upon 
industrial advertising largely as a 
force to promote products and serv- 
ices, within industry. Then came the 
catastrophe of war and all that it 
has brought forth. 


Immediately, industrial advertising 
in common with everything else in 
our whole civilization was faced with 
the necessity of gearing itself to the 
needs of a wartime period. The speed 
and completeness with which this con- 
version job within industrial adver- 
tising has been done, have been truly 


An address before the Central Re- 
gional Conference of the National Indus- 
trial teens Association, Cleveland, 
June 25. 


amazing even to those in the profes- 
sion who have been part and parcel 
of it all. 

Employes in countless war plants 
have felt the benefits and the effects 
of industrial advertising through its 
many current uses in employe rela- 
tions work. Workers have been 
trained in new jobs faster, thanks to 
the intelligent use of industrial ad- 





After a hot, fast day at the Central Re- 
gional Conference of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association in Cleveland, June 
25, the meeting witnessed these scenes at 
the annual meeting. Top: Herbert V. Mer- 
cready, right, retiring president, takes pleas- 
ure in welcoming Frederic |. Lackens to take 
over the gavel as the president-elect. Bot- 
tom: One of the first official duties of Mr. 
Lackens is to present Mr. Mercready with 
a certificate of life membership in the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association 
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vertising and industrial advertising 
brains in the creation of worker train- 
ing material of all sorts. 


There are plants where labor 
troubles have never reared their heads 
through all this hard period, thanks 
again to the intelligent use of indus- 
trial advertising there in some form 
or other. The problems of plant 
safety and absenteeism have likewise 
all felt the imprint of industrial ad- 
vertising. Thus a new life, a new 
inspirational outlook has been created 
in the field of war production. 

Recently, one NIAA member 
proudly exhibited to me the records 
of a war bond sales drive in his plant 
where $264,000 of bonds were sold in 
a relatively short space of time. He 
had reason to be proud! For, that 
represented not only a_ personal 
achievement, but a laudable testimony 
in behalf of the many varied uses to 
which industrial advertising can be, 
and is being, successfully used in war- 
time. 

Perhaps the most notable of all 
the phases of the conversion job which 
has occurred within industrial adver- 
tising, appears in the advertising 
pages of the current issues of indus- 
trial and business publications. No 
longer are the merits of this product 
or that service extolled selfishly, as 
before. In their place is a use of that 
space to tell a story that far tran- 
scends the selfish interests of that par- 
ticular advertiser. 

The way in which industrial ad- 
vertisers have risen to this job of 
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The Toronto and Montreal chapters of the NIAA were well represented at the Central 


Regional Conference in Cleveland, June 25. 


the luncheon session around the table. 


Among those present were these caught at 
From the left: Gordon Hale, Canadian Tube & Steel 


Products, Ltd., Montreal; Gordon Baguley, Railway & Power Engineering Corporation, 
Toronto; J. A. M. Galilee, Canadian Westinghouse Company, Ltd., Hamilton; A. P. Darcel, 
Crane, Ltd., Montreal; T. H. Dowsett, Trane Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto; William 
A. Bates, The Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal; J. L. Craig, Maclean Publishing 


Company, Ltd., Toronto; 


converting the stories appearing in 
their publication advertising messages, 
has been remarkable. How- 
ever, there are some whose advertis- 


truly 


ing has not been converted to the 
needs and tempo of wartime. There 
are still appearing 
which either shout tax dodging or 
reek of selfish interests—which were 


advertisements 


all right in peacetime but which are 
very much out of place right now. 

From the favorable attitude of gov- 
ernment agencies, right on down there 
is a deeper appreciation today than 
ever before, of the importance and 
worth of industrial advertising, as an 
increased knowledge of the jobs which 
it can successfully undertake is more 
generally known and understood. In 
the light of that, it would seem to 
call for everyone to do his part so 
that his or her advertising rings the 
bell—so that the “voice” of that par- 
ticular industrial organization is in 
step with those of his contemporaries. 

War is the most devastating, the 
most destructive, the most useless of 
all human activities. Yet, war is the 
most highly successful undertaking in 
all civilization. In the present in- 
stance, it absorbs the time, the efforts, 
and the close attention of the entire 
universe. No single family through- 
out the world has failed to feel its 
effect. 

War is costing the people of the 
earth a staggering sum each moment 
it continues. And continue it must, 
until the ends which we seek are com- 
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and E. J. Hayes, 


Percha & Rubber Ltd., Toronto 


Gutta 


pletely won. This time we are all 
committed to the one thought: that 
there must be no half-way measure, 
that the peace which we seek must 
be complete, final, and lasting. 

The war must and will be prose- 
cuted to the limit until the day of 
victory arrives. And in the interests 
of humanity and the crushing debt 
which is rising hourly at a tremendous 
rate, we must do all in our power to 
hasten that day. 

At the same time we must recog- 
nize that civilization has never been 
so successful in conducting itself in 
peacetime as it has in wartime periods. 
The reason for this lies in the fact 
that, ordinarily, no such elaborate pro- 
portions and mass concentration of 
thinking, individuals and materials, 
are collected for any concentrated ef- 
fort in making a universal success of 
peace, as is done in the case of war. 
However, this time, there is a need 
to give increased advance attention 
to the great problems which lie be- 
yond the day of victory. For, unless 
that is done, we will again not make 
a success of peace. 

The people of this earth are looking 
for someone—some force—to lead 
them through the difficult peacetime 
period. Industry is ideally fitted for 
that role of leadership. But, industry 
cannot take this position of leader- 
ship until two things come to pass. 
First, industry itself must be prepared 
to assume that role of leadership. 
Second, industry must be given rea- 


sonable codperation by government, 
labor and: other groups affecting its 
progress. 

Disregarding for the moment the 
many tasks which still stand in the 
way of securing that needed codper- 
ation, let us recognize the basic fact 
that the first step toward securing 
that codperation is that industry it- 
self be ready. Therefore, without 
taking away one iota from its splen- 
did prosecution of the war effort, in- 
dustry needs to give some thought 
to the problems and _ responsibilities 
which will free it in the period which 
lies ahead. 

And in making such preparations 
it is not alone necessary that each 
individual industrial concern makes 
its plans affecting its own products 
and organization. Industry must 
make and be prepared to execute 
broad gauge plans which will not only 
affect industry generally, but which 
will have an effect far-reaching, even 
beyond the borders of one country. 
Fortunately, the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development and other bodies 
are at work in this regard. The co- 
éperation which we in NIAA have 
given to them during the past year 
is only a start to the big job to be 
done, in aiding them to accomplish 
objectives which will assist industry 
in doing the things which it has to do. 

Industry must make plans. After 
that, in placing those plans into ex- 
ecution, industry must become vocal. 
And industry can best become vocal 
through the proper, extensive, and 
complete use of all the phases of 
industrial advertising which can be 
employed in that job. 

For just as industrial advertising 
has rolled up its sleeves and gone to 
work in behalf of the war effort, so 
industrial advertising will need to 
again put on its “working clothes” 
and side by side with industry se 
through to a likewise successful fin- 
ish the even bigger jobs—the even 
bigger and greater goals which peace 
will bring and set forth. 

I repeat here what I have said on 
several occasions this year. There 
is no misunderstanding 
which cannot be corrected through 
the dissemination of all the knowledge 
and information on both sides of that 
misunderstanding. So, the splendid 
story of industry, the success and the 
worth of what we call the private 
enterprise system must be told, and i 
must be told in a way which will not 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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By LT. COL. KEITH L. MORGAN 


Chief, Management Branch, Industrial Services Division, 
Bureau of Public Relations, War Department, Washington, D. C. 


Gearing Industrial Advertising to the 
Needs of the War 


Industrial advertising can do its part as an_ influ- 


ence over the millions now in the army of production 


@ TODAY your Army ground, air, 
and supply forces, your Navy and 
your Marines, your Coast Guard and 
your Merchant Marine are on the 
attack, 

Our enemies asked for it. 

They’re getting it. 

Behind these gallant, fighting men 
stand the people of America 130 
million strong. 

Engaged in this gigantic conflict 
are many men, women and children 
and many weapons. 

Industrial advertising is one of 
these weapons. 

We, therefore, can very properly 
dedicate this weapon to the all out 
effort for Victory. 


he te 


First, let me tell you something 
of the organization of the War De- 
partment and the Army which is of 
direct interest to industrial advertis- 
ing men. 

Realizing the magnitude of the task 
ahead when the inevitability of our 
entry into the war became apparent, 
the President, the Congress and the 
War Department created in Decem- 
ber 1940, the office of the Under Sec- 
retary of War. 

A similar office was established for 
the N vy. 

One of the chief responsibilities of 
the Office of the Under Secretary of 
War is that of the Army’s huge war 
Production program. I think this is 


bee _an address before the Central 
jan | Conference of the National In- 
lana 3 Advertisers Association, Cleve- 
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very important to bear in mind. 

In the spring of 1942, the Army 
was completely reorganized so that 
it could operate smoothly, swiftly, 
and efficiently. 

The Army now divides into the 
Army Ground Forces, the Army Air 
Forces and the Army Service Forces. 
Of course each one of these is a 
part of the whole under the Chief 
of Staff, General George C. Marshall. 

Although the Army Air Forces 
does considerable procurement and 
purchasing, the bulk of the Army’s 
needs is purchased by the Army Serv- 
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“You who both fashion its (industrial 
advertising) manufacture and utilize its 
firepower are today charged with great 
responsibility and great opportunity.” 
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ice Forces. The Army Ground Forces 
does the training and the fighting. 
So you see there are really two parts 
of the Army as a whole. The busi- 
ness part and the fighting part. 

For the fiscal year ending July 1, 
1943, the Army will have placed fif- 
ty-two billion dollars worth of war 
contracts. This is indeed a vast sum 
requiring administration of the finest 
kind by men who possess ability, 
courage, knowledge, energy, vision, 
know how, and a sympathetic under- 
standing of humans—the man at the 
machine, the man at the desk. 

To keep our fighting Army suc- 
cessfully on the march, the business 
part of the Army working in close 
coéperation with those on the pro- 
duction lines must ever strive for 
“Enough and on Time.” 

You could say logically then, that 
the business part of the Army deals 
largely with the Home Front. You 
could say also, that these on the pro- 
duction and soldiers of the Army of 
Production. 

The management may be called 
“officers” the workers “soldiers.” So 
we have officers in the Army of Pro- 
duction and Soldiers of the Army of 
Production all working side by side 
for the common cause of victory, put- 
ing every ounce of skill and energy 
which they possess to turn America’s 
industrial might into the most in- 
vincible weapons of war the world 
has ever seen. 

You will find upon close study that 
the business part of the Army is 
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staffed mostly by officers taken from 
civilian life—men who have had wide 
training in every field of business en- 
deavor. These officers realize full 
well that just as in private enterprise 
many factors enter—must enter— 
into the success of the Army’s vast 
war production program. These fac- 
tors divide into the tangibles and the 
intangibles. The tangibles of this are 
manpower, money, material and ma- 
chines. The intangible of this is 
morale. 

These five M’s harnessed together 
produce all out mobilization. To 
deal with the M’s of manpower, 
money, material and machines the 
business part of the Army has estab- 
lished special departments _ staffed 
with capable personnel. 

You industrial advertising men 
come infrequently, perhaps, into con- 
tact with these M’s. You have others 
in your organizations who do, how- 
ever. 

But you industrial advertising men 
do come in contact with one of the 
most vital of all the M’s—the in- 
tangible—the M of morale. 


Almost two years ago the Under 
Secretary of War, realizing the great 
share that this M would have in the 
business part of the Army in accom- 
plishing its gigantic war production 
program, caused to be established the 
Industrial Services Division of the 
Bureau of Public Relations. 

The chief of this division is Lt. 
Col. Ralph F. Gow, a well known 
New Englander. 

This division has six branches. 

1. The Award Branch 

2. The Field Services Branch 

3. The Labor Branch 

4. The Editorial Branch 

§. The Management Branch 

6. The Program Branch 

I will tell you the objectives of the 
Management Branch. 

The Management Branch has in 
operation a comprehensive program 
calculated, from the inception of the 
branch, to assist actively in moulding 
the opinions and attitudes of the na- 
tion’s industrial leaders into sympa- 
thetic understanding of the Army’s 
problems and into enthusiastic co- 
Speration in solving them. The Man- 
agement Branch aims to make the in- 
dustrial executive, the plant super- 
intendent, the public relations officer, 
the personnel director, the executive 
vice-president, and others realize they 
are the officers in the nation’s army 
of production. Without the whole- 
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Major William C. McKeehan, chief, Graphic 
and Plans Division, Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions, War Department, tells the NIAA 
Central Regional Conference in Cleveland 
about the promotional material including 
movies, recordings, posters and literature 
his division seniiees for use in creating 
better understanding among workers of the 
need for all-out effort on their part 





hearted codperation and sympathetic 
understanding of these officers, the 
soldier in the army of production is 
as ineffectual as enlisted men with- 
out trained commissioned personnel. 

This is being done— 

1. By acquainting the nation’s in- 
dustrial executives with the office of 
the Under Secretary of War and its 
functions; 

2. By creating opportunities for 
industrial and trade association execu- 
tives to meet the Under Secretary 
of War and other high ranking of- 
ficials in the War Department, to ask 
questions and get to know the men 
who are charged with obtaining the 
material of war; 

3. By taking the top-ranking in- 
dustrial executives to the Army in 
training and demonstrating the job 
the Army is doing; 

4. By enlisting, through personal 
contact, forum discussion and meet- 
ings, the sympathetic understanding 
and codperation of the trade press, 
the business press, and the publishers 
in these powerful segments of the 
Fourth Estate; 

5. By securing the codperation of 
advertisers, advertising agencies, and 
public relations executives in the war 
production program; 

6. By assisting, in all ways within 
the scope of the Management Branch, 
in solving any problems pertaining to 


relations between the Army and in- 
dustry’s “‘top-side”; 

7. By pointing out to top-ranking 
industrial executives the program of 
the Industrial Services Division and 
the ways in which it can assist in- 
dustry in the war production effort. 

The factory gives you, I believe an 
awareness of the Army’s realization 
that no force must be left untouched 
which serves vitally in providing our 
fighting troops with every means for 
winning this war. 

The point has been made that in- 
dustrial advertising is a weapon. 

Indeed it is, and a powerful one, 
too. 

All weapons must be forged scien- 
tifically of stout materials, they must 
be skillfully used, well cared for, and 
trained at the bull’s eye of the objec- 
tive. 

Just so with the weapon of indus- 
trial advertising. You who both fash- 
ion its manufacture and utilize its 
firepower are today charged with 
great responsibility and great oppor- 
tunity. 

As I have pointed out, the War 
Department recogniaes the great need 
of complete harmony with those fac- 
tors and those human beings directly 
concerned with the Army’s war pro- 
duction program. However, we do 
not at any time step out of character 
nor try to control how the other fel- 
low does his job. 

But, we are willing to help by tell- 
ing of our experience on what to do 
as well as what not to do. 

The Industrial Services Division of 
the War Department cannot actually 
undertake the preparation of indus- 
trial advertising. 

This is your job. But we can, m 
many cases provide facts and infor- 
mation which can be of graphic as- 
sistance in gearing industrial adver- 
tising to the war as it is being fought 
day by day. 

Today, with casualties mounting 
hourly, all Americans on the home 
front and especially in the army of 
production are developing a deep con- 
sciousness of the gravity of this wat. 
To arrive at this stage in our wat 
psychology, unquestionably we have 
gone through a series of cycles. 

The first cycle since Pearl Harbor 
was one of construction—planning 
and building factories, getting new 
tools. The second cycle was produc- 
tion. This is reaching a degree ut- 
heard of in this country or any othef. 
The third cycle was the development 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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By JACK C. PENSON 


Editor, Westman Publications Limited, Toronto 


An Editors Viewpoint on Publicity 


A few suggestions which should be taken into con- 


sideration in submitting publicity material for use now 


@ MORE than ninety per cent of 
the publicity for industrial concerns 
which we receive today goes into the 
wastepaper basket! Ninety-eight per 
cent of the photographs accompany- 
ing that publicity meet a similar fate! 

If our experience is any criterion, 
publishers of industrial and technical 
papers have had to become increas- 
ingly particular about the publicity 
items they use. There are two main 
reasons for this, both of which add 
up to the fact that a publicity release 
which gets the nod these days must 
really “cut the mustard.” 

Lack of space, due to increased edi- 
torial material, is the principal reason 
for our reluctance to use as much 
publicity material as we would like. 
The hundreds of government restric- 
tions and regulations, reports on the 
supply situation, production “kinks,” 
etc., demand more and more space 
since they are of such importance to 
our readers. Something has to be 
sacrificed to make room for this ma- 
terial and, unfortunately, publicity 
has a pretty low priority rating where 


the matter of securing space is con- 
cerned 

The other reason is that, from now 
on, the tight paper situation will make 
it necessary to reduce the space avail- 
able for publicity even more. In- 
deed, it is probable that industrial 


publications may find it necessary to 
¢liminate publicity entirely in order 
to conserve paper for advertising and 
feature editorial contents. 

The fact remains, however, that 
the right kind of publicity is some- 
thing which we want to carry in our 


columns as long as it is possible to 
do so. We have not adopted a closed- 
door policy and do not intend to do 
so unless absolutely necessary. It is 
quite apparent though, that those 
items which make the grade and man- 
age to get some of our space will be 
the real cream of the many hundreds 
which come to our desk. 

Suppose we intercept a few re- 
leases from a pile of rejects on their 
way to the wastepaper basket and see 
why they failed to win an O.K. 

Right on the top are two which 
missed the boat because they are not 
of sufficient interest to our readers. 
The first is an item on certain indus- 
trial transportation units. Our tech- 
nical books serve the metallurgical 
and chemical process industries, and 
few of our particular readers will be 
interested in the specialized equipment 
mentioned. The second item has to 
do with machine tools. We get doz- 
ens of these. A glance through any 
of our issues would tell an advertiser 
or agency that we have very little 
interest in them. 

The third release is an elaborate 
forty-three-page book dealing with 
special types of fittings. It describes 
their types and gives data on dimen- 
specifications, etc. A _ nice 
printing job. A plumbing and heat- 
ing engineer might find this brochure 
of considerable value but we, alas, 
do not number many of those men 
among our readers and the products 
are not of enough general interest to 
our fields. 

Incidentally, this subject of manu- 
facturer’s literature requires some 


sions, 
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comment. Of the publicity which 
is used, about eighty per cent con- 
cerns reviews of catalogs, brochures, 
folders, etc. This is because there 
is great demand for such material 
these days, and because literature 
usually avoids generalities for the most 
part and gets right down to cases. 
We can review the literature fairly 
quickly without having to use too 
much space. It is our policy not to 
review a piece of literature unless we 
have actually inspected it personally. 
Frequently we receive a note outlin- 
ing the merits of some certain liter- 
ature, and in such instances we al- 
ways write for the material if we 
think it will interest our readers. We 
believe this is a good practice. 

Here is an item on welding which 
is right down our alley. It tells how 
an operator saves a large number of 
man hours with a new application. 
The article goes into detail on the 
method used and also encloses a pencil 
sketch of the equipment to do the 
job. It is a good item, but we can’t 
use it. Why? Simply because we 
already have numerous similar releases 
from this aggressive company and we 
could not begin to use one-quarter 
of them—despite the fact that many 
are above the average. Too bad, but 
we have to watch our space carefully 
these days. 

Next is a lengthy item from an 
advertising agency advising us that 
the president of one of their clients 
has just celebrated his “umpty-ump” 
birthday in the industry. Who cares? 
The latter fifty per cent of the ma- 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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By EDWIN L. ANDREW 


Vice-President, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., Cleveland 


The Aduertising Man and Postwar 


Advertising men are particularly fitted to appraise 


the needs and initiate action for postwar business 


@ WHEN one of our clients intro- 
duced the theme of “Imagineering,” 
eighteen months ago, it was almost 
a lone voice for the idea that postwar 
planning is not only sensible, but im- 
perative. A year ago I had the priv- 
ilege of speaking to your national 
convention at Atlantic City, and 
some of you may remember that I 
talked about postwar planning with 
some fervor, because even then there 
were all too few eyes that dared look 
forward. [See IM, Aug., 42, p. 27.] 
That was June, 1942, the month in 
which Rommel was driving within a 
stone’s throw of Cairo and Alexan- 
dria. 

This is the month of Pantelleria, 
and Lampedusa. The glow of Tunisia 
is still warm in our hearts; our hopes 
dare be higher. We begin to get the 
feel of confidence in the air power 
that has emerged from hope to dem- 
onstration. Today, you devote an en- 
tire afternoon to postwar planning, 
and I come before you at the end 
of a session crammed with facts and 
figures. Goals have been assessed. Re- 
sponsibilities have been described. You 
have heard about successful advertis- 
ing techniques already at work, 
pointed postwar. 

So here we are, sparked by the fuse 
of the challenging facts the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development has 
laid in our laps. Am I too far wrong 
in suggesting that many of us sus- 
pect, honestly, that we are terribly 
unprepared for the’ change that is 
coming on V-day? If we are going 
to leap on our horses, forthwith, and 
ride off in fourteen directions at once, 
it will make a very nice clatter of 


An address before the Central Region 
Conference of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, Cleveland, June 
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hoofbeats, but it won’t get us much 
of anyplace. 

Let’s be as vocal on the general 
subject of postwar planning as type 
and speakers’ rostrums will permit. 
But let’s get focal in our thinking, or 
there won’t be any pay-off. 

Postwar planning doesn’t have to 
be defended as a theory, in spite of 
the rather heated editorial dissem- 
inated recently by one of our good 
publisher friends. When anyone sug- 
gests that American industry is in- 
capable of planning for a good future 
for America without slighting present 
war responsibilities, that’s just plain 
belittling. 

Postwar planning does have to be 
particularized, or it is nothing but the 
stuff of moonbeams. The meat of the 
cocoanut is: how to move from the 
publicly vocal to the privately focal 
stage of action how you can 
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“IT venture that it is going to be ten 
times easier to pick up where you left of 
manufacturing-wise than it will be mar- 
keting-wise.” 


move, of, by, and for yourself, in 
your business. 

One fact, above all others which 
the Hoffman committee has given us, 
belongs in seventy-two point type. 
It is this: Private industry has got to 
find ways and means to employ forty- 
five per cent more people in 194x 
than it knew how to employ in 1940. 
Forty-five per cent more, or else. You 
supply the or else out of your own 
experience and imagination. 

Private industry is us in this room. 
It is not a roomful of others fellows, 
nor even a trade association, passing 
resolutions. But even we as a group 
are not private industry. You per- 
sonally and the associates you return 
to after this meeting are a private 
industry and the only one that counts, 
the only direct source of action. To 
the degree that your own company 
delivers on that order for an extra 
forty-five per cent of employment, to 
that degree your company will up- 
hold or let down the economic sys- 
tem we all given lip service to. 

What this country needs is a few 
thousand economic loyalists. Not 
royalists, but Joyalists. A loyalist is 4 
man who not only believes in his sys- 
tem, but who is also willing to work 
to make it work. You are all loyal- 
ists, and you’re not privates nor even 
non-coms, either. 

The practical problems of postwat 
planning that are rapidly coming 
the fore are your kind of problems. 
You, whom management has turned 
to increasingly, in these war days, for 
functions of a general management 
nature, are perhaps best fitted, both to 
evaluate and to tackle the new prob- 
lems. You are carrying a marshall’s 
baton in your overstuffed brief case. 

Nearly all postwar talk, so far, has 
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dwelt on licking unemployment by 
finding enough new things to make, 
and enough old things to make better, 
by utilizing all the new materials and 
new techniques. Praise be, that gos- 
pel has struck home. It is sweeping 
the country. Unfortunately, some of 
the crosscurrents have blown up a 
flurry of outlandish promises which 
we all hope the general public doesn’t 
take too seriously. 

Making things isn’t going to be so 
much of a problem, it begins to ap- 
pear, as is the problem of marketing 
them fast, cheaply, and soundly. The 
money doesn’t come in to meet the 
pay roll until the goods are sold. 


Let’s put the calendar on wheels 
and roll it along real fast until C-day, 
Cancellation-day, stares us in the face 
right here and now. All right, here 
you are, at C-Day. 

You’ve got a factory; you have 
workers; you have old or new designs 
for civilian products; you have tools 
and dies; you know that people need 
and want those products and prob- 
ably have the money to pay for them. 

ae 

Where is your sales force? 

What has become of the drive of 
real selling in the salesmen you've 
been using as service men? 

Where are your manufacturer’s 
agents? 

What has become of your ware- 
houses? 

Your dealers and jobbers? Do you 
anticipate that they are waiting for 
you with open arms, on the same 
terms, with the same policies, and the 
same loyalties they once gave? Don’t 
forget that they are hungry for action, 
and that other companies are making 
quiet plans to get into your field with 
flashy new products, perhaps bearing 
famous names, and with sales policies 
that are going to sound mighty at- 
tractive. 

Where are your civilian customers? 
Can you count on prewar users be- 
ing postwar users? Can you count on 
war customers being postwar custom- 
ers? If not, who will your civilian 
Customers be? Where are they located? 
Do your old territorial lines, your 
office locations, your old distribution 
of salesmen fit the new probabilities? 

Some of you have had geographical 
advantages on freight rates in times 
past. When competition returns, will 
new competitors lessen such advan- 
tages 

Can your old sales policies, your 
Spreads, your selective discounts, your 


once successful methods and princi- 
ples stand the new pace, and the new 
competition? 

I venture that it is going to be ten 
times easier to pick up where you 
left off manufacturing-wise, than it 
will be marketing-wise. And who bet- 
ter in your organization to appraise the 
new needs and to initiate action than 
you advertising managers? To a presi- 
dent or a sales manager who is ab- 
sorbed with the mass of problems in- 
herent in servicing war contracts, the 
kind of staff work you can do now, 
out of your knowledge of the busi- 
ness, your feel of the future, and your 
marketing instincts, should be invalu- 
able. That is what I mean by focal 
planning. You, in your business, in 
areas which are admittedly an expert. 

Advertising is the application of 
the principles of mechanization to 
selling. It never eliminates the need 
for salesmen, any more than the ma- 
chine eliminates the need for work- 
men. In this view of advertising, the 
second part of your title of adver- 
tising manager comes into its own. 
Managing the factors that make it 
possible for advertising to be fruitful, 
and managing your advertising plans 
to fit those factors, overshadows in 
importance, in its usefulness to your 
business, in the respect of your asso- 
ciates, and in your own personal for- 
tunes, the aspect of being a good ad- 
vertising technician. Folks like us 
in the agency business who get a cer- 
tain esoteric satisfaction out of being 
technicians, pure and I hope not sim- 
ple, are easy enough to hire for that 
purpose. But we never can aspire to 
be advertising managers, with empha- 
sis on the word manager. That is at 
once your opportunity, and your chal- 
lenge. 

There are marketing policies, mar- 
keting decisions, marketing plans to 
be made, starting now, or all the post- 
war planning on product lines will be, 
in effect, getting your factories ready 
to operate in a vacuum. This is your 
challenge. 

Let me put it to you this way: 
Would you, as advertising technicians 
be having any trouble whatever plan- 
ning advertising for your company, 
pointed postwar, if you had a clear 
picture of at least the main outlines 
of your postwar selling structure? 
What to do with your advertising 
didn’t bother you in 1938 and 1939 
when you did know where you were 
trying to go. Let’s don’t get the cart 
before the horse now, and expect that 
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Postwar Planning Pointers 


Postwar planning does have to 
be particularized, or it is nothing 
but the stuff of moonbeams.... 
Making things isn't going to be so 
much of a problem, it begins to 
appear, as is the problem of mar- 
keting them fast, cheaply, and 
soundly. ... The first step in get- 
ting ready to run copy definitely 
pointed to postwar is to institute 
action on definite marketing plans. 
. . . There will be a respectable 
amount of gratitude earned by 
those companies that use their ad- 
vertising to disseminate genuinely 
useful service, maintenance, and 
production information, the kind 
the reader judges as directly help- 
ful to him. . . . If you value your 
postwar standing in the business 
community and among your fel- 
low men in general you will avoid 
like the plague every appearance 
of brag, as affecting the amount, 
superiority, indespensability, and 
what not, of your product in this 
war... . Your future customers are 
going to buy goods for their rea- 
sons, not reward you for just hav- 
ing done your duty. . . . The job of 
making friends for your company 
and for the economic system we 
hope to perpetuate is best ap- 
proached through advertising from 
the YOU direction. ... 





any of us can make advertising have 
much postwar bite, without reason- 
ably defined goals to shoot at. The 
first step in getting ready to run copy 
definitely pointed to postwar is to 
institute action on definite market- 
ing plans. 

In the meantime, your advertising 
can be doing something on the post- 
war job without ever once mention- 
ing that idea. You can do this by 
what you say about your current 
product, by how you say it, and by 
what you do not say. 

There will be a respectable amount 
of gratitude earned by those com- 
panies that use their advertising to 
disseminate genuinely useful service, 
maintenance, and production informa- 
tion, the kind the reader judges as 
directly helpful to him. 

There will be a grateful amount of 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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By R. A. BREWER 


Vice-President, MacManus, John & Adams, Inc., Detroit 


Dow Chemicals Advertising Philosophy 


@ WAR is making little or no differ- 
ence in the Dow advertising pro- 
gram. 

To be sure, you will find in current 
Dow advertisements such phrases as 
“when peace comes again magnesium 
will be ready to lighten the tasks of 
mankind”—or, “today the availability 
of this material is affected by the war 
program.” Illustration-wise, you will 
see on occasion a thirsty soldier drink- 
ing from a plastic canteen, although 
you will bear witness with me that, 
in the main, Dow’s present advertis- 
ing is not overburdened with tanks, 
planes or other heroics of war. There 
is still a place in Dow advertising for 
a ripening apple on the bough. 

So, I repeat, war has wrought only 
superficial changes in Dow advertis- 
ing, the basic philosophy that has 
guided Dow’s public appearance in 
print remains steadfast because it is 
founded upon unalterable principles, 
stand isolated from 
no matter how 


principles that 
any current event, 
momentous. 

The Dow Chemical Company serves 
industry. It differs in no respect from 
thousands of other companies who 
produce equipment or materials needed 
by other manufacturers in the pro- 
cessing or production of finished 
goods. The only difference lies in 
the complexity and extent of Dow’s 
markets. 

Dow normally produces and sells 
approximately 500 chemical products. 
It operates in thirty-six distinct in- 





From an address before the Centra) 
Regional Conference of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, Cleve- 
land, June 25 
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Peace or war, this company’s advertising is designed 


to heighten the company reputation by serving markets 


dustries—ranging from the great air- 
craft and other metal consuming in- 
dustries requiring magnesium to the 
nation’s fruit and vegetable growers 
looking to Dow for insecticides. In 
between, you will find leather, paper, 
paint, pharmaceutical, rubber, plastic, 
cosmetic, oil, mining, dry cleaning and 
numerous other industrial customers. 

First, and foremost, we and Dow 
thoroughly believe in the fullest util- 
ization of sound trade publications to 
do the spade work in cultivating these 
many markets. 

No stronger evidence of our client’s 
sincerity in this belief is needed than 
to point out that in the span of the 
last seven years Dow has increased its 
list of business publications from 
ninety-eight to 226, representing a 
dollar increase of 330 per cent. And 
not only is Dow using more publica- 
tions, but more pages. This year Dow 
will occupy 1,452 pages in the tech- 
nical press. 

In these publications, Dow is able 
to speak technically—to bring to the 
direct attention of the engineer and 
laboratory technician the properties 
and characteristics of the chemicals, 
materials, or services peculiarly needed 
by the industry with which they are 
identified. 

But despite the extensiveness and 
effectiveness of this business press 
program, despite its directness in 
bringing the facts, scientifically and 


accurately, to those able to write 
specifications that result in orders 
from a purchasing department, this 
program, at least, in our opinion, 
lacked one essential ingredient. 

I hardly need remind you that sales- 
manship, in print or in person, is a 
highly competitive process. Every 
reason, every argument, is needed to 
insure that the final result is a favor- 
able result—increased business. 

Dow has its competitors, some as 
large or even larger, and many that 
are smaller. Obviously, it is Dow's 
job, and ours, to establish every legiti- 
mate advantage over its competition. 


ce coe % 


Limited to the business press alone 
—excellent, valuable, as basic and 
direct as it is—the fact remained that 
Dow or any other advertiser would 
be known to each industry for only 
the products or services peculiar to 
that one market. 

The logic of this situation was 80 
evident that a few years ago Dow em- 
barked on the experiment of super- 
imposing upon its extensive business 
publication program a national cam- 
paign. In this campaign it could alk 
to dry cleaners, pharmacists, paint for- 
mulators, designing engineers, oi! pro- 
ducers, technicians, presidents, sales 
managers and treasurers, simultant- 
ously. It could present to this com- 
bined audience the whole range of 
Dow activity as it served Amercat 
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industry at large. [For full details of 
how these campaigns work, see IM, 
June, *42, p. 18.] 

We believe, and Dow heartily con- 
curs, that this step was of decisive 
value for the simple reason that it 
endowed every one of those decidedly 
important business publication adver- 
I tisements with a prestige that left 
much of Dow’s competition far be- 
hind. 

I have endeavored to give you a 
) brief outline of the modus operandi of 
Dow advertising and now I would 
| like to get down to that fundamental 
| philosophy which, as I said in the be- 
ginning, still controls the pattern of 
Dow advertising regardless of world 
turmoil, the predictions of things to 
come, the optimists and the pessimists. 

No one will argue that we are wit- 
nessing a revolution in world, domestic 


eee 


— 









and even human affairs. 

Internationally, marketing will be 
radically changed from the pre-war 
era. Under the whiplash of war, the 
world has become mechanized. Rus- 
sia has proved her ability to put power 
and machinery to work. The country 
of shopkeepers—England—has learned 
the meaning of the night shift. China 
has awakened industrially and only 
afew days ago we learned that Amer- 
ican manufacturers were setting up 
plants in Mexico—taking advantage 
of favorable labor cost differentials. 
We have seen, too, the banishment of 
German business influence with our 
friends to the south. Even today, 
there is talk of importing South 
American oil—largely because we 
wish to implement the good neighbor 
policy. 

In other respects the international 
trade picture is probably due for a 
retouching job. What will the rise 
of synthetic rubber do to world trade 
incidentally, Dow has just 
opened six weeks ahead of schedule a 


—and, 


major new plant at Los Angeles for 
the production of styrene, a key chem- 
j ical in our synthetic rubber program. 
I repeat, will a synthetic rubber ton- 
nage sufficient to meet our national 
needs spell the partial doom of the 
nch iral rubber plantations in the 
Far East? Or, will an internationally 
higher standard of living absorb the 
Producis of both man and nature? 


Nationally, we have a score of new 


Probabilities to ponder. Is, or is not, 

government going to keep a firm 

hand in business? Will the tremendous 

- ,acity, now owned by Defense 
ant 


orporation remain in govern- 








R. A. BREWER 


“If you take time out to read Dow copy 
you may not be instantly aware of one of 
its qualities. If you were, we would have 
failed. But note that it is, basically, quiet, 
restrained, modest, and technically cor- 
rect. 


ment hands after the war? Or, will 
it be abandoned by government and 
private industry alike, to stand as a 
public liability? 

That bug-a-boo, inflation, what will 
the answer be? Can all the natural 
laws—the reactions of chemical, gravi- 
tation, and, in this instance, the law 
of supply and demand, be made sub- 
servient to man’s will? 

More specifically, in terms of adver- 
tising and selling, what will happen to 
the greatly magnified industries? Can 
we find a postwar answer to a war- 
time aircraft industry that is geared 
to produce 100,000 planes or more 
annually? 
of Dow’s great 
interesting 


Magnesium, one 
achievements, is a most 
problem in futures. Prior to the war 
our annual domestic market for this 
metal was roughly 7,000,000 Ibs., and 
Dow was the sole producer. Today, 
we, as a nation, are producing this 
strategically light metal at an annual 
rate of some 600,000,000 Ibs., and 
Dow has, at government request, 
shared its exclusive process with com- 
panies now in the magnesium produc- 
ing business for the first time. And 
in addition there are the competitive 
aspects of other concerns utilizing 
other magnesium producing processes. 

There are those who see a great 
battle ahead in the field of light 
metals and, for that matter, other 
competitive materials such as plastics. 
And, remember, Dow is also a major 
producer of plastics. 

You may be interested in Dow’s 
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point of view. Here is another in- 
stance when Dow believes that natural 
laws prevail—in this instance the law 
of economics. 

Great as the potential tonnage of 
magnesium will be when the war ends 
—it is certainly obvious that it will 
represent only a minor fraction of 
our available supply of aluminum— 
not to mention the light-weight steels 
or plastics. 

Dow never takes the position that 
its own products are directly competi- 
tive with other accepted materials. It 
believes that economic justification 
will determine the extent to which 
any given material will be utilized. 
And if Dow is fortunate enough to 
find magnesium replacing other metals 
it will be for the sole reason that those 
other materials can no longer justify 
their economic value in that particu- 
lar application. 

Extremely interesting is the con- 
version factor in American industry. 
Within this very room, I dare say, are 
men representing industrial concerns 
that are today producing products far 
removed from the sphere of their basic 
business. Only recently, I received a 
letter from the head of a large phar- 
maceutical house which under war- 
time demands set up a division to 
manufacture plastic gas masks. This 
company wanted to approach the 
plastic division of The Dow Chemical 
Company on the proposition of secur- 
ing a line of plastic products it could 
make and market after the war. 

Consider the significance of this 
situation. This company, for years a 
prospect for pill-forming, bottle fill- 
ing, and similar equipment, is now or 
will be a prime prospect for plastic 
molding machinery. 

It cannot be doubted that when 
peace returns there are going to be 
many new faces in the market place, 
both buyers and sellers. 

We have, too, the vast shifts in our 
population. How permanent will these 
prove to be? 

According to a recent study made 
by the Bureau of the Census, the 
South has registered sizable gains in 
industrial population. Think especial- 
ly of the West Coast, not alone of the 
population increase, per se, but of the 
new and expanding industries which 
have taken root. Inevitably, when 
those millions who live beyond the 
Great Divide represent a market of 
sufficient size to warrant the produc- 
tion of their every living require- 
ment, plants to meet these needs will 
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Alan Ballantyne, right, vice-president, National Industrial Advertisers Association, points 


out some of the highspots in the chapters’ Victory Promotions portfolios at the Cleveland 
regional conference. Those looking on are: Allen P. Colby, advertising manager, The Na- 
tional Supply Company, Toledo, retiring vice-president; C. D. Davenport, advertising man- 
ager, Union Steel Products Company, Albion, Mich.; and J. M. McKibbin, manager training 
and promotion, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, new vice-president 


be built—that market will be served, 
shall we say, locally. The start has 
been made with vast aircraft plants, 
plastic plants, steel mills, shipyards, 
synthetic rubber chemical 
plants and other basic industrial es- 


factories, 


tablishments. 

It is not amiss, either, to consider 
what effect labor’s economic future 
may have upon our advertising and 
marketing plans. 

It wasn’t so long ago—certainly 
not over five years ago—that we were 
supposed to have living in this great 
land of opportunity some 19,000,000 
80,000,000 


cash 


families — approximately 
people—whose annual income 
was $750 or less. 

These are the families, the people, 
who are now working for and getting 
those checks we 
about. These are the people who are 


fantastic pay hear 
buying high priced fur coats, two 
house vegetables 
and out-of-season and what 
not. What will be their status after 
the war? Will the flood-tide of 
needed goods, world wide and at home, 
the replacement of millions of worn- 
out automobiles, the rehabilitation of 
machinery punished by green, care- 
less operators and continuous high 
speed operation, our threadbare ward- 
robes, the rush to tread a free high- 
way once again, will all these hungry 
demands provide the work that will 
keep these people at a purchasing level 
that will make them a new, virgin 
field for advertising and selling? 


pianos, eating hot 
fruits, 
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And, finally, taxes. Will, as many 
dire prophets predict or hopeful souls 
reject, will our tax burden be so great, 
especially on the body corporate, that 
private initiative will waste away into 
oblivion? Will it no longer be pos- 
sible for new research, new inventive- 
ness, new experimentation, to find 
enough surplus cash in the drawer to 
carry on to new fields, new markets? 
And, individually, will the cost of this 
war, which has become so gargantuan 
as to leave us unable to even under- 
stand the bookkeeping, strangle the 
purchasing power of each and every 
one of us for a generation or more to 
come? 

These are but a few of the impon- 
derables that seem to strain for an- 
swers that we may be better able to 
fashion our advertising and _ selling 
plans for today and tomorrow. At 
least, that is what many manufactur- 
ers seem to think. 

But Dow is, for all general pur- 
poses, very little concerned with try- 
ing to satisfy *self on these points 
when it comes to determining its ad- 
vertising needs of the moment or mar- 
keting plans for the future. 

That is why I was prepared to say 
at the outset that “war is having little 
or no effect on Dow advertising.” 
When I give you the reason for this 
point of view, it may sound simple, 
trite, utterly obvious. 

But I warn you that this reason is 
founded upon a principle that has 
withstood all the wars, the panics, the 
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peaks and valleys of a thousand years. 
It is the age-old axiom that more 
goods are sold on the strength of a 
good reputation than for any other 
reason, including price. 

Dow is steadily and solidly going 
about the business of building a fine, 
enduring reputation. And advertising 
is assigned to a major place on this 
program. 

You every advertiser 
undertakes to do just that—there’s 
nothing very startling in that objec- 
tive. Perhaps not. But may I ask 
you to study the exhibit of Dow’s 
current advertising in the light of 
what I have just said. 

Observe the physical quality, even 
unto the most minor of business pub- 
lication insertions. In setting the Dow 
budget each year, we are given almost 
carte blanche for production expense. 
In the case of one sales division of 
Dow, our ratio of production costs 
to space was sixty-eight per cent! Of 
course, this is an exception, but even 
so, the over-all appropriation for the 
physical phase of Dow advertising is 
exceedingly liberal in comparison with 
the mechanical costs in the average 
industrial advertising budget. But we, 
and Dow, know this is a sound ex- 
penditure of the advertising dollar. 
Not only do we heighten the appeal 
to the reader, not only do we create 
a more favorable impression, but fre- 
quently our good friends the publish- 
ers make us a present of some choice, 
open position for the simple reason 
that Dow advertising lends prestige 
to the pages of their own publica- 
tions. 

I believe there is an important les- 
son in this viewpoint of Dow for 
every industrial advertiser. 

Dow does not measure the value of 
any market by the page rate of the 
magazine. 

Remember, it is what people think 
about you and your product—not 
necessarily what they know that oft- 
times leads them to a predisposition 
in your favor. 

A fine physical impression is fre- 
quently more far-reaching, and last- 
ing, in the building of reputation than 
the most forceful argument. 

It is pretty difficult to argue that 
you are an honest man, but look, act 
as well as be the part and the world 
will accept you as such. 

Dow advertising, despite the rang¢ 
of the markets it covers, possesses 4 
unity of appearance, actually a cof 
porate personality. This is not hap- 
(Continued on Page 108) 
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By ELMER L. LINDSETH 
Vice-President, Electric Illuminating Company, Cleveland 





Marhetings Rele in Solving the Postwar 
Protlems of Industry 


Success will depend on marketing’s ability to unite 


the country’s production and consumption capacities 


@ PWA can be on us again unless 
business has its own PWA. PWA can 
either mean what you think it does, 
or it can mean what we in business 
hope it will mean—namely, Post-War 
Action. Although V-Day is still a 
long way off, its problems for some 
are already here. For you they may 
arrive tomorrow. Are you ready? 

To avoid an undesirable result calls 
for bold planning by industry and 
commerce for immediate action to 
insure production and employment. 
The need is urgent that that planning 
start today; tomorrow action may be 
needed. 


That planning cannot follow any 
simple formula or nostrum. The prob- 
lems of every industry are unique, yet 
ina general way certain broad prin- 
ciples control for all industries. The 
time when transition will begin will 
vary widely as between different 
classes of business. The availability 
of materials, the opportunity for re- 
conversion and retooling, the demand 
for peacetime products in the civilian 
‘conomy—all these will be different 
tor different industries. Yet a certain 
pattern of broad planning will be com- 
mon to all industries and can serve as 
1 framework within which we may 
look at ourselves. 


From a production point of view 


we must examine our products, the 

materials available from which they 

may be made, methods of cutting 

neron an address before the Central 

yey Conference of the National In- 

lands. Advertisers Association, Cleve- 
, June 26. 
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their costs, methods of making them 
better. New low cost materials de- 
veloped through wartime research may 
be available. Productive plant and 
methods may be wholly different from 
those previously used. And above all 
the answer must be obtained to one 
very vital question: How long will it 
take to reconvert and get into pro- 
duction on peacetime products? 

From the point of view of person- 
nel, we must determine not only how 
many but what kind of people will 
be needed and how they are to be 
trained. Here enters the problem of 
reabsorbing former employes return- 
ing from the armed forces and their 
retraining. 

From a financial point of view we 
must examine our position with re- 
gard to reserves for reconversion and 
working capital for transition. All 
these are vitally affected by renego- 
tiation. To set up proper reserves we 
must know reconversion costs. This 
presupposes that we know how we are 
to reconvert and to what, and that 
we have a specific plan for such re- 
conversion from which costs may be 
estimated. 

From a marketing point of view 
we must study old markets and ex- 
plore new ones. We must build up 
our means of distribution and sales. 
We must build up our sales person- 
nel. Our advertising programs must 
be ready with our story and must 
stimulate our market—and on time. 

While these are all sweeping gen- 
eralities they can all be made specific 
for every business. Making them 
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specific is a job for each individual 
company. And in thus making them 
specific, planning is required now. 
Such planning must be intelligent and 
it must be flexible. Such planning re- 
quires not just one study but con- 
tinued study, frequently revised to 
properly reflect changing conditions 
and changing prospects. 

The fluidity of war is 
drastic readjustments in our thinking 
and in our production now. The 
changes occasioned by the fluidity of 
peace will require no less drastic 
changes. 

Those businesses which are already 
in transition can well serve as an ex- 
ample for those who are not yet there. 
Particularly acute is the problem of 
the small business, those who employ 
100 and less who either may not have 
personnel available to undertake plan- 
ning or who may not yet have a con- 
sciousness of the problems they face. 

If private business is to achieve its 
objective of high-level production and 
high-level employment it must op- 
erate in an atmosphere and an environ- 
ment in which it not only can survive 
but one in which indeed it can pros- 
per. 

Conditions must be such that it is 
again worth while for risk capital to 
take a chance. For without risk capi- 
tal for new enterprises and for the 
expanding of old ones, without a will- 
ingness on the part of many to take 
a chance, business suffocation is in- 
evitable. 

The responsibility for a suitable 
governmental environment in which 


causing 
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business can give people jobs is that 
of the voters and their representatives 
in government. These must under- 
stand the simple fundamentals of 
what makes jobs and what contributes 
to raising our standard of living. 

These voters are us, you and me. 
They are our employes; they are our 
customers. The first step is that they 
must understand that we understand. 

Oftent‘mes their representatives— 
our representatives—are misguided in 
their concept of what is good for the 
country, good for the people. Busi- 
ness too long has been the favorite 
whipping boy in matters of taxation, 
regulation, regimentation, due to lack 
of understanding by our representa- 
tives in government of what will be 
good for the greatest number of those 
people. 

Responsibility for insuring this en- 
vironment is not alone a responsibil- 
ity of government and the voters. In 
the ultimate analysis a large part of 
the responsibility for its existence is a 
responsibility of business itself. 

There is an adage in education that 
where the learner hasn’t learned, the 
teacher hasn’t taught. If government 
and the public are so dumb about the 
vital importance of a competitive en- 
terprise system in their welfare and 
their freedom, we may well ask our- 
selves: 

(a) Have we taught well, and 

(b) Have we sent enough men 
from business into government with 
leadership and understanding to do an 
intelligent job. 

If our competitive system is to sur- 
vive, industry must understand gov- 
ernment and business men must take 
an active interest in it. The greatest 
competitor business has today is gov- 
ernment—and if business hopes to 
exist in the competitive system, we 
must know and understand our com- 
petition. 

Spencer Shore of General Tire & 
Rubber Company has pointed out that 
government can’t continue with the 
old model of government year after 
year any than the automobile 
industry can continue with the same 
old model of car. And if business is 
to attempt to keep up with govern- 
ment it must be alert to these chang- 
ing models and adapt itself accord- 


more 


ingly. 

Someone has said that this coun- 
try’s greatest threat to freedom of the 
people is not big business but big gov- 
ernment. Government is getting more 
and more into business. Business, it 
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ELMER L. LINDSETH 


“You men in sales promotion and adver- 


tising ... have a grave responsibility in 
the task of insuring and attaining not 
only an outlet for the products of busi- 
ness, but an environment in which busi- 
ness can operate as well.” 


follows, must get more and more into 
government. 

Accordingly, business must be will- 
ing to take its responsibility for doing 
its part of the job in supplying man 
power, in supplying ideas, in supply- 
ing leadership to make government 
enlightened to the needs of preserv- 
ing our competitive economic system 
if the freedom of our people is to be 
preserved. Unless we in business do 
our share we cannot escape responsi- 
bility for the results. 


The Committee for 
Economic Development 


The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment is a nationwide organiza- 
tion of business men set up to im- 
press on American business the seri- 
ousness of the problems we have been 
discussing here today. It hopes to 
meet these problems in part by getting 
business to help itself to avoid the 
consequences which will result from 
a failure to achieve high-level pro- 
duction and high-level employment in 
competitive industry postwar. 

In no sense does the committee in- 
tend to act as an over-all planning 
agency. Its activities are keyed to the 
single objective of jobs in industry. 

The idea of establishing the com- 
mittee started some time ago in the 
Business Advisory Committee to the 
Secretary of Commerce, Jesse Jones. 
The Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment is neither an official nor a 
semi-official agency of government. It 


is completely independent and self- 
financing. But it has the active sup- 
port of Secretary Jones and it has 
been assured the hearty cooperation 
of every government agency con- 
cerned with problems of postwar econ- 
omy. 

To carry forward its objective the 
committee is organized in two main 
divisions. One, the Research Division, 
will initiate studies into the broad 
problems of government and business 
seeking to establish those principles 
needed in the creation of an environ- 
ment favorable to business expansion. 

The second, the Field Development 
Division, is organized in accordance 
with the basic conviction that effec- 
tive planning must take place on a 
company-by-company basis at the 
community level. 

To localize its work, the Field De- 


velopment Division operates through § 


twelve regional chairmen, one for each 
of the Federal Reserve districts. Each 
of these regions is, in turn, broken 
down into a number of districts to- 
talling 135 to 150 for the country 
and each district chairman, in turn, 
appoints a local chairman in com- 
munities within his district. It is as 
chairman of the Cleveland local com- 
mittee that I talk to you. 

On such a community basis here in 
Cleveland an executive committee of 
twelve Cleveland business men wa 
organized several months ago. 

Through the work of a number 
subcommittees we are attempting t 
achieve these goals: 

1. To get every employer in 
Greater Cleveland to plan and act now 
to make his maximum contribution to 
high-level production and employ- 
ment postwar. 

2. To see to it that every govern- 
ment-owned war plant in the Cleve- 
land area is converted to American 
business ownership after the cessation 
of hostilities. 

3. To develop an attitude on the 
part of government and the public 
under which competitive industry 
can operate to achieve its objectives 
of high-level production and employ- 
ment. 

The first of these objectives is one 
requiring that the committee §¢ 
action from every one of Cleveland's 
2,500 industries—a big job. Thee 
will be reached through an Industry 
Action Committee of 100 members, 
each of whom will assume respons 
bility for a group of industries. 

Although we had hoped at first ths 


2 
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to travel difhculties and 


Central Regional Conference of the NIAA in Cleveland showing that advertising is the only 
vehicle that remains fully available for getting technical information and product from 
where if 


is to where it is needed, while others are curtailed by wartime restrictions 


Power Plant Engineering,’ 


TIMES the manu- 


of industrial equipment has 


id four channels for getting know- 


from his files out 
production lines where it is 


These were: 


iles and service departments. 


Industrial exhibits. 
Industrial clinics. 


Advertising. 


ther 
restrictions, the first three 
have been curtailed or elim- 


Now advertising is the only 


2) 


be able to be specific in tell- 
try how to plan, when we 
the problem and realized the 
ety of conditions and prob- 
ng business we came to the 
conclusion that our most 
ipproach was one of trying 
usiness to help itself. We 
et each employer to himself 
roblems realistically and by 
vailable to him the experi- 
thers to get him to plan 
blem calls for strong medi- 
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1 Ways to Plan Wartime Ads that Click 


By WALTER PAINTER 


com- Vice-President 


unimpaired means of getting vital 
know-how information from where it 


is to where it 1s needed. 


To be really war-useful, industrial 


advertising must become a part of 
the country’s war machinery. It must 
cut out many of the pretty girl pic 
tures and high sounding double-talk 
which many advertisers use to “keep 
their name before the trade”. Through 
the use of specific and useful head- 
lines, application charts, maintenance 
hints, it must tell present and future 
customers how to make their equip- 


ment hang on for the duration. 


How shall we go about finding out 
about the many and perplexing war- 
time problems of men in industry? 
How shall we interpret these plant 
operating and maintenance problems 
in terms of new copy opportunities? 


What shall we say in our wartime ads 


cine. Accordingly, we have prescribed 
the most effective of the sulpha drugs 
We say 


look at yourself, look at your future. 


—"‘sulfanalysis.” to business 


Look realistically. Plan boldly today. 
Action tomorrow is not too soon—it 


may even be too late. 


The Problem of Marketing 
and Distribution 


Reminding ourselves again of our 
huge producing and consuming ¢a- 
pacities, the favorable factors of de- 


ferred need, accumulated purchasing 


1943 


when we have little or no equipment 


to sell? 

Dozens of industrial advertising 
managers and agency men who have 
given these questions a lot of thought 
say there are seven ways to plan war- 
time ads that click. Here is the handy 
check list they use to get started in 
preparing the kind of advertising that 
will help with the war and build good 
will for the future: 

1. Carefully examine your com- 
pany’s data files. 

> 


2. Find out what your sales-serv- 


ice departments are doing to help 


solve customer problems. 


3. Study your company’s “‘com- 
plaint” files. 
4. Look around—see what other 


manufacturers are doing to make ads 
more specific, helpful. 

5. See what you can do to help 
smooth out the problems of your dis- 
tributors and agents. 

6. Get out in the field and get new 
the problems 


first-hand data about 


your Customers are facing. 


Sed 


Study the editorial pages of 
papers in your field; follow the edi 
tors and you won’t go wrong. 

Most advertising managers say the 
sixth point—getting out into the field 
—is probably the most important 
point. 

In summing up, may I call your 


attention to the recent newspaper ads 


of the laundry people. They say: 
“For the duration, cut out the frills. 
Don’t send us dress suits and party 
gowns. We need to give fast serv- 
ice on workers’ overalls and_ soldier 
uniforms.” So it should be with in- 
dustrial advertising, if it’s to help 
win the war of production. Cut out 
the pretty girl and puppy dog pic- 
tures—the fancy double-talking copy. 
To help your customers solve their 
many operating and maintenance 
problems, use more how-to-do-it illus- 


trations, headlines, charts, blueprints. 


power and favorable credit structure 


serve only to emphasize this fact: 
The problem of keeping our produc- 
tive plant busy postwar and forever 
is to translate the need and purchas- 
ing power of the people into effective 
demand on the one hand and on the 
other to translate our modern pro- 
skilled 


workers into products that will fit 


ductive plant and body of 
the demand. 

At this point you as marketers and 
sales promotion people step in. For if 


industry fails in the postwar period to 
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achieve the opportunities which lie 
ahead of it in high-level production 
and employment, it will be not be- 
cause of any inability to produce, nor 
because of any inability to consume 
but because of inability of the sys- 
tem of distribution to bring the two 
tundamentals of our economy to- 
gether. 

You, | am sure, are not unmindful 
of the fact that distribution methods 
are themselves by no means beyond 
attack. Advertising has its own prob- 
lems. But if business is to realize its 
opportunities, then those of you who 
advise and guide business in matters 
of marketing and distribution have a 
opportunity 


challenge and an greater 


than any you have ever yet faced. 
The problems of production will be 

great, sure. And production is neces 

sary to insure jobs. But no business 


can give continuity of employment 
unless its product is sold. Selling will 
be the No. 1 job of the nation after 
the war just as it was before the war. 
And that job is yours. 

Yours is the task now of planning 
for management its means of dis- 
tribution, the analysis of its markets, 
the creation of its promotional pro 
grams. We in CED and we in man- 
agement lean on you heavily. 


You 


advertising likewise play an important 


men in sales promotion and 
part in molding public opinion and 


the habits of people. Accordingly, you 


have a grave responsibility in the 
task of insuring and attaining not 
only an outlet for the products of 


business but an environment in which 
business can operate as W ell. This re 
sponsibility is a challenge to your best 
efforts, and much of the success of 
what CED is trying to accomplish 
hinges on the success with which you 


do this job. 


The Place of NIAA 
In the Picture 


It is, | am sure, a hopeful sign that 
NIAA has so completely caught the 
vision of its responsibilities in the 
problems which are ahead of us. Your 
program is quite adequate evidence of 
your long-range thinking. And the 
members not 


participation of your 


only in your own activities but in 


CED 


tions 1s tribute to your 


those of und other organiza 
sound view 
point. 


Wilmer 
the NIAA and manager of sales pro- 


Cordes, vice-president of 
motion and advertising of the Amer- 


ican Steel & Wire Company, has 
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E. V. "Cy" Perkins, western manager, ‘'Pe- 


troleum Engineer,’ helps Lucy Monroe, 
RCA director of patriotic music, with a 
few tunes at the NIAA Central Cleveland 
Regional Conference, in Cleveland. Mr. 
Perkins is a former secretary of the well- 
known Society for the Preservation and 
Encouragement of Barber Shop Quartets 


called to my attention a bulletin of 
NIAA under date of May 10 going 
to all chapter presidents in which was 
pointed out your immediate grasp of 
the vital task which CED is doing 
and exhorting each chapter to tie 
local 


into this activity in its com- 


mittee. If every American profes- 


sional society and association could 
do likewise our job in CED would be 
immensely helped. 

Mr. Cordes translating that phil- 
osophy into action has recently under- 
taken the job as vice-chairman of our 
Industry Action Committee here in 
Cleveland to insure this kind of action 
in every Cleveland professional and 
business association. 

Further as evidence of the kind of 
people in your organization who are 


Harry 


vice-president of 


responding to our program, 


Grinton, regional 
McGraw-Hill, is serving on our Cleve- 
chairman of our 


land committee as 


Industry Action Committee. His is 
the task of getting every one of Cleve- 
land’s 2,500 


to plan now. This is no small task 


industries into action 
and it is to your credit as well as 
ours that we have assigned that job 


to one of vour members. 


The American people want to work. 
They have pride in what they do. 
Deep down they do not wish to con- 
tribute to the coddling of the idle 
nor to foster the bureaucratic mind. 

Our challenge in business—yes, and 


our responsibility—is to give them an 


opportunity to stay at work, to real- 
ize the freedom they now fight for. 

This is the time for all industry 
and commerce to reassert that leader- 
ship which has in the past given hope 
to our people. Shall we risk thei: 
faith in that leadership by our un 
willingness to plan boldly now in thei: 
behalf and ours? I say to you, no! 

We can have a better world, we will 
have a better world; but it will call 
for bold planning and bold action 
The competitive system will be sup 
planted by a regimented society onl) 
if we who profess to believe in the 
American system lack the courage and 
the spirit and the intelligence not onl) 
to defend it but to so improve it and 
adapt it to changed world conditions 
that it emerges a better system than 
we have yet known it. That is our 
challenge and our opportunity. 

Bold planning is what it takes and 
bold planning is what it will get if 
industry will heed our plea in_ the 
CED—and to your everlasting credit, 
the plea of NIAA. 


Roosevelt in his war 


President 
message to Congress on that memor- 


able day after Pearl Harbor declared: 


“Hostilities exist. There is no blink- 
ing at the fact that our people, our 
territory, and our interests are in grave 
danger. With confidence in our 
Armed Forces—with the unbounding 
determination of our people—we will 
gain the inevitable triumph—so help 
us God.” 

Some day peace will come. Then 
let us pray that we will not be forced 
to say: “Hostilities have ceased. But 
there is no blinking at the fact that 
our people, our territory, and our in- 
terests are still in grave danger.” 

Rather let us now say: “But with 
confidence in ourselves, with the un- 
bounding determination of our people. 
we will gain the inevitable triumph— 


so help us God.” 


Kirk Heads Addressograph 
Multigraph Educational Department 


The Addressograph-Multigraph Corpor 


1, 


ation, Cleveland, has established an edt 
cational department as a special inform 
tion service to its customers, prospect 
dealers, and field personnel. J. B. Kirk 
will head the department. 

Emphasis will be placed on the extengec 


use of Addressograph-Multigraph pro¢ 
ucts and their methods of application, * 
well as advising on new products and a¢ 
vancements. Educational help comprises 


r 


the conducting of schools, clinics, r 
meetings and agency sessions and 
aration and distribution of manuals, 
ods, procedure, informative bulletins 4! 
reference material 
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By WILLIAM F. TODD 
Chief, Field Service Section 


War Production Drive Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 


Implementing War Production With 
Litor- Management Committees 


Reasons and need for Labor-Management Committees 


and how the advertising manager can help their operation 


@ FUNDAMENTALLY the 


coopera- 


prob- 
ems of labor-management 
tion are pretty much the same now 
ss they were yesterday and as they 
will be tomorrow. They are the same 
n New York or Philadelphia as they 
we in Cleveland or Detroit, except 
that from day to day, we in the War 
Production Drive Headquarters are 
arning more and more about how 
these problems have been successfully 
met, and are better able to pass along 
constructive ideas to those who may 
ve able to use them. 

What we are all interested in is in 
now war production can be improved 
r increased, and I do not believe it 
necessary to try to sell this group on 
the continued need for maximum pro- 
duction. We have been cautioned by 
the public press, by officials high in 
government, industry, and labor, that 
the hardest part of the war still lies 
vefore us, and you know as well as 
anyone that only maximum produc- 
ton will insure ultimate and com- 
plete victory. Advertising men have 
1 definite 


contribution to make to 


‘Ms program. Their place in it was 
ecognized by the recent appointment 
t T. | Quinn, an advertising man, 


§ director general of the War Pro- 
Drive Headquarters. 


In considering the subject of labor- 


Tanagement codperation, War Pro- 
‘uction Drive Headquarters thinks in 
‘rms of the coédperation possible 
‘trough the operation of joint labor- 


ess before the Central lRe- 
“al ference of the National Indus- 
rtisers Association, Cleveland, 


War Production Drive 


Committees. To inform those who are 


management 


not familiar witih this plan, and to re- 
fresh the momories of those who are, 
may I quote from the standard letter 
we send in reply to requests for infor- 
mation or for the materials we dis- 
tribute for committee use. 

“The War Production Drive is a 
plan to stimulate production in war 
plants through the voluntary codper- 
ation of management and labor. By 
means of joint committees, represent- 
ing management and labor in each 
plant, a channel is provided to fully 
utilize the ideas and energies of both 
labor and management for improving 
technical methods and quality of 
work, and to conserve materials. Other 
activities successfully undertaken have 
served to increase health and energy, 
and to improve attendance and the 
understanding of workers and man- 
agement on the job. The specific ac- 
tivities undertaken by the commit- 
tee will depend on the problems 
facing the individual plant. 

“War Production Drive Headquar- 
ters provides constant guidance and 
assistance through the medium of lit- 
erature, posters, recordings, motion 
pictures, personal aid of field repre- 
sentatives, and the circulation of ideas 
successfully used by our more than 
twenty-two hundred committees. 
These 


with bargaining machinery where it 


committees do not interfere 


exists, or undertake the functions of 


such machinery. Management, of 


course, selects its Own committee 


members, and labor in turn selects its 
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members. Where a collective bargain- 
ing agency exists, the labor mem- 
bers should be selected by that agency. 
Where there: is no recognized collec- 
tive bargaining labor 
members should be selected by the 
employes through some method at- 


agency, the 


isfactory to them.” 

I refer to this letter because it 
enables me to bring out the most 
important factor in anticipating many 





Here’s How You Can Help 


Although much has already 
been published on the reasons 
for Labor-Management Commit- 
tees, the need for these organiza- 
tions as a means of increasing 
the over-all production of war 
equipment and supplies during 
the next twelve months cannot be 
over-emphasized. Under the direc- 
tion of T. K. Quinn, newly ap- 
pointed director general of War 
Production Drive Headquarters, a 
new campaign is now being 
launched to expand the number 
of active Labor-Management 
Committees. The advertising man 
can be the motivating force in 
organizing such a committee in 
his company’s plant or in getting 
management to have it done. In 
either case, Mr. Todd's discussion 
of the procedure and of some of 
the things that will make the com- 
mittee’s work successful will be 
found a helpful guide, and it is 
presented in full for that purpose. 
Every advertising manager 
should see that his management 
reads this article. 
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of the problems arising in the coéper- 
ative efforts of labor and management. 
[ think the letter is quite clear as to 
weanized, why 


how committees are 


they are organized, and what they 


are supposed to do. Yer, | recently 


received a reply from one concerh 


saying: “I have received your letter 
suggesting the organization of a com- 
mittee for collective bargaining pur- 
poses.” The point I want to make is 
that if the gentleman who wrote to 
me actually read my letter, he cer- 


didn't 


derstanding of the principles of the 


tainly understand it, and un 


Drive, by both labor and manage 
ment, is absolutely essential if a com 
mitt to be successful. Building 
understanding is one of 
the many ivs in which the adver 
tising executive can be invaluable 

standing must go deep 


than the mere acceptance or assump 


tion of the fact that labor and man 
rzement are nutually sincere in un 
dertaking th establishment of ’ 
commiuttec MINCE this 1udience¢ s 
essentially a management group, may 
| therefor xresent some of the fac 


} 
tors which they must thoroughly un 
derstand, and where, the existence of 
that understanding, will go far toward 
inticipating ind elim nating the prob 
these factors 


lems | et considet 


im a more OF [ess logical order 
First is the organization of yout 
committee. It is easy to say “man 


agement appoints its members” but 


there’s more to it than that. Does 


management understand {again as 


suming their sincerity in establishing 
the committee in the first place) how 
important and how effective a com 
mittee can be in solving problems di 
rectly and indirectly affecting pro 
duction? If they do, they will cer 
tainly appoint top management men 
to represent them. You can’t expect 
the people on the worker side of the 


committee to take the work seriously 


if the management representatives 
don’t represent a high level of au 
thority 


Another 


ible representation by 


phase is that of compar 
management 
I think you will admit that you can’t 
expect much worker coéperation if 
membership on the committee is pre 
dominantly management. By the same 
token, make 


point only me or two 


doesn't sense to ap 
management 
representatives if the labor group has 
takcn the matter seriously enough to 
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WILLIAM F. TODD 


Knowing how the other man thinks, 
vou can, in addition to urging your own 
anadgement to get behind the Drive. ap- 
seeing that the 


yreciate the recessity of 


0 f committees receive adequate 


fo the work thew do 


recogd- 


ippoint four or five or six. If I have 
ny understanding of human nature 
it all, | think their first reaction on 
walking into such a meeting would 
be that the boss or his representative 
has been asked to listen to what labor 
has to say, and management will think 
it over later. 

Don’t let me give you the impres 
sion that | am recommending that 
the labor-management committee 


should have complete and unques- 
tioned authority. There will be many 
recommendations made by committees 
that will require executive review and 
decision, and I repeat Mr. Nelson’s 
clear statement that these committees 
tre in no sense to usurp the preroga- 
tives of management. But unless a 
committee can act with a reasonable 
expectation that their findings carry 
weight, there will be little feeling of 
responsibility and probably a prompt 
and permanent loss of interest. 

Let me quote again: “Labor mem- 
bers should be selected by the recog - 
nized collective bargaining agency, 
where one exists, and where there is 
no recognized collective bargaining 
agency, the labor members should be 
selected by the employes through 
some method satisfactory to them.” 
Joint committees do not automatically 
spring into being at the moment the 
them. 


decision is made 


There 


s1ons 


to organize 


must be preliminary discus- 


between the management and 


labor groups. It is well within the 


framework of committee organiza- 


tion that a clear understanding be had 
that both labor and management com 
mittee members should be selected 
because of ability; that they have a 


specific job to do that calls for 1 
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high degree of initiative and intelfj 






gence. This point is, perhaps, g 
greater significance where there is 
organized labor group. Organizg 





labor groups are accustomed to com 





mittee work and usually realize t 





necessity for putting their best me 
on the job. Where there is no lab 






union, there has been some tendeng 
to “hand-pick” the labor represen 
tives. An understanding manageme 






will avoid many future pitfalls if t 





let their workers make their own 





lection without pressure. In the ab 





sence of a union, this can be don 






through some other type of employ 





such as an 





organization, employg 





benefit or athletic association. 






Perhaps the greater proportion 4 
/ : prof 





committees are th 





unsuccessful 





who have started operations withou 





a clear idea as to just what they we 
to do and how they were to do it. TI 
answer to this lies in a clean-cut pr 
gram and a definite assignment 

responsibility. Many committees ha 


thought they had the situation 


hand once they had decided on doing hy 
all the things outlined in the W: Plant 
Production Drive plan _ book A naga 
« matter of fact, the plan book ao 
merely intended as a guide on certai Stns 
activities which may be undertaken ioe 


the plant. There are activities in 
slan book which we fully realize ca 
F Meth 


not be undertaken in all plants. O es 
the other hand, there is no reason a 
the activities we suggest cannot | “— 
supplemented by others developed bh 


men 
the committee. 
Reference to a fully developed pr 
gram is not to be interpreted 4s 
recommendation that the committ 
should immediately get under way 0 7 


every possible phase of operation. O 


the contrary, it is much more é& Bolt 





sirable that a single activity shoul 1943 
be the starting point, combined per® 
haps with one or more closely relate 5 to 
problems, and then proceed to de nght 
velop the program as circumstance 
indicate. ’ 
For example, I think I am safe Bear 
saying that most committees are "Hoy, 
clined to start off with a campus o.9 
against absenteeism. That’s fine, & ment 
cause absenteeism is certainly one @ rece 





the most important functions 1 com 







mittee can undertake. But isnt 





good idea to first analyze your tram 







portation program, and ma su 





that a pretty heavy proportion of # 







sence or lateness isn’t caused by :naé 
solve 






quate transportation. So yo 
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@ AMERICAN MACHINIST SUBSCRIBERS ARE READING 
MORE INTENTLY THAN EVER BEFORE... 


..». According te readers themselves: 


Plant Manager says: “Our key executives all read this 
lagazine and receive a great deal of benefit in working 
wt our daily production problems under normal condi- 
tions, but during our production emergency, I don’t know 
how we would be able to dispense with the service.” 


Methods Engineer says: ‘! aim sorry I didn’t subscribe 
ooner as AMERICAN Macuinist and the reference sheets 
far exceed my expectations and have proven of great value 
)me. You are really performing a great service for the 
men in this field and the war effort.” 


... According te advertisers: 


Bolt and Nut Manufacturer says: “Results from our 
1943 advertising are phenomenal. Last year we had in- 
uirics of 5 to 10 every day... this year they are averaging 


Sto 50a day. It is evident that the desire for information 
night now (and perhaps at any other time too) is the 
aramount reason for this advertising pulling power.” 


Bearing Manufacturer says: “We think advertising 


uch ss we are doing — that is, product with a war slant 
ind information as to how best to maintain the equip- 
ment — is the right type for us. In recent months, we have 
fecei\ od a very large number of inquiries for our manual.” 
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Factory Manager says: “My stock in trade is largely 
made up of information gathered over the years from 
vour pages. Your magazine is delivered to my home and 
is read during my so-called leisure time. Leisure time 
being as valuable as it is today, you will be able to realize 
the value I put upon your magazine’s services.” 


Asst. to Gen. Prod. Mgr. says: “It would simply be 
impossible for the men in our organization to obtain in 
any other way the data and other matcrial contained in 
American Machinist and other technical magazines.” 


Brass Producer says: “Starting with the 4-page insert 
announcing our machining book, we have received what 
impresses us as an outstanding response from the Mcetal- 
Working industry. Inquiries received for the booklet to 
date traceable to publication advertising total 11,500.” 


Manufacturer of Small Tools says: “Some indication 
of the fact that our advertisements are being noticed and 
read is the unusually large number of inquiries for infor- 
mation along educational lines. Our mail has never been 
anywhere near as heavy as it has in the last 2 years, with 
requests for technical information.” 



























A group from the Central New York Industrial Advertisers at the NIAA Central Regional 


Conference in Cleveland 


left to right: Herbert R. Hanson, advertising manager, The 


Pfaudler Company, Rochester; Grantly Wallington, copy chief, Charles L. Rumrill & Co., 


Rochester 


James Huff, assistant advertising manager, Shuron Optical Company, Geneva; 


Albert G. Moore, advertising manager, General Railway Signal Company, Rochester, president 


the transportation 
ill ready for the absentee campaign. 
But are you? How much absenteeism 
is caused by illness, poor housing, and 
ill of the other causes that are now 


recognized is being con 


tributory reasons tor ibsence? I think 


generally 


this emphasizes the absolute need for 
» carefully mapped out program, not 
just a list of the things the commit- 
tee plans to do and jump into with 
both feet without realizing that they 
ire dealing with not one, but with a 
series of related and complicated prob- 


lems 


What about assignment of respon 
sibility? That 1S, responsibility of the 
committee for carrying the program 
through successfully. One common 
mistake is to permit the main com 
mittee to attempt to handle the full 
burden of the program. In a very 
small plant this may be a perfectly 


vcceptable working principle, but 
may | remind you again that if the 
plan is to accomplish its purpose; 
there's a lot of spade work to be done, 


ind 


siX OF 


na plant of any size, no tour or 
eight men can even begin to 
do the necessary work and do it right 


The answer to this lies in subcommit 


tees, selected departmentally, func 
tionally, or in whatever way best fits 

vith existing plant conditions. An 
leal situation is where one particularly 
vell-qualihed member of the main 
committ two members, one each 


um labor and management, are re 
ponsible for the work of one or more 
subcommittees. The subcommittees do 
the investigating, and make their re- 
port to the responsible member or 


members ot the main committee, 
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problem and are 


which, in turn decides upon the ac- 
tion to be taken, either on its own 
responsibility, or after approval by 
management when that is necessary. 
This plan not only expedites the work 
of the top committee, but provides for 
plant-wide participation, and brings 
to the Drive a sense of partnership on 
the part of the workers that other- 
wise might never exist. 

Another important element in plan- 
ning for maximum participation is 
that of the development of latent or 
hidden ability among plant employes. 
We have been told repeatedly that it 
was only through their work on com- 
mittees or subcommittees that the 
talents of many individuals have been 
brought to light, and in these days 
when lack of manpower is a highly 
important problem, the acres of dia- 
monds in your own back yard 


shouldn’t be overlooked. 


In considering just what activities 
a committee is to undertake, there al- 
most invariably arises the question of 
what is to be done with respect to 
certain programs which are already 
being carried out as a management 
function. With reason, it may be said 
that many such functions are logi 
cally a management responsibility. One 
such function is frequently that of 
plant safety and health. Certainly it 
is up to management to provide safety 
ippliances and to endeavor in every 
possible way to prevent accidents. 
Most of the larger plants have had 
safety engineers for many years, and 
today many of the smaller plants have 
health and medical services available. 
It is, therefore, reasonable for manage- 
ment to ask, ““Why should a labor- 
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management committee take over this 
responsibility, and what can they d 
about it?” 

In the first place, it is not a ques. 
tion of taking over responsibility for 
the safety such. That 
still belongs to management. But the 


program as 


committee can and should, assume the 
responsibility for selling the program 
to the employes, and the labor mem- 
bers of your committee furnish 
point of contact with the employe: 
that plant executives or the safety en- 
gineer might never have. I think the 
best answer to this is in a letter we 
recently received which contained on 
short paragraph on safety. “Our safe- 
ty program has been in effect for 
years, but since the formation of our 
labor-management committee, — the 
employes have been educated to take 
accident prevention seriously, and 
there has been a noticeable reductior 
in our accident rate.” 

Let me go one to one of the most 
important operations that a commit 
tee can undertake, the operation of the 
employe suggestion system, because 
that activity raises many problems ot 
labor-management codperation. Where 
such systems are not in effect, we fre 
quently find two reasons given. One 
is that there isn’t much to be expec 
ted of the employes in the way of con- 
structive suggestions, and the other 
is that “we used to have a suggestion 
system, but we never got anything in 
the suggestion box but gripes.” 

I’m not going to attempt to an- 
swer the first objection in detail. It 
you want an answer, just look around 
your own plant and count the num- 
ber of men now in responsible posi- 
tions who came up from the foundry 
floor or work bench. The answer t 
the second objection is undoubtedly, 
in most cases, the major cause of un 
successful committee operation—lack 
of understanding; lack of under tand- 
ing as to why workers offer sugges 
tions or why they don’t. 

I recently visited a plant where, 1 
all seriousness, I was told that they 
had a suggestion system that } dn’t 
work. I did a little checking, 0 
found that in a plant employ 
people, there was one suggestio 
tucked away in a corner of the men 
locker room. There was nothing 


the entire plant to indicate that sug 





gestions were wanted, or that chert 
was any inducement to the em) loy® 
to turn them in. There was twent) 
per cent of female employment, 40 
management was not encouragi! 
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| MASS PRODUCTION-OF ORDERS 
mit 
yf the 
Cause You will have plant capacity. | 
ods You will have raw materials. 
, here You will have man power. 
a: You will have everything you need for 
F mass production of peacetime goods. 
x pec- b 
pid All you will need then are orders. 
oil Orders won’t come to you only through goodwill, 
stion nor because of an honored industrial name. 
ng in Orders will come to you from people who know 
that you can supply the product they need. 
) an- And the more people that find that out between 
il. It now and V-Day, the more orders you will have 
ound waiting for you when you want them most. 
—_ Many people have the habit of consulting Sweet’s Files 
ee for essential product information. 
ae Whatever information you file in Sweet’s now 
dh will be instantly accessible in prospects’ offices 
a for a whole year after distribution. 
lock Whenever this information is read, it is read on purpose, 
-and- by someone who is planning to place an order. 
g ges Before long your main worry will be 
mass order production. 
e, I So arrange now to distribute essential information on your products 
they in the Sweet’s Files which serve your markets.* 
idn’ 
ind * 
aN BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
hes Sweet's File, Architectural 
il Sweet's File, Engineering 
gz m POWER PLANTS 
sug Sweet's File for Power Plants 
here 






MANUFACTURING 


Sweet's File for Product Designers 
Sweet's File for the Mechanical Industries 
Sweet's File for the Process Industries 







veet’s Catalog Service piv. &. Ww. dodge Corporation, 119 West 40th St. New York (18), N. Y. 
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miliarity with the men’s locker room! 
Some advertising manager, I think, 
missed a bet on that one. 


There are many highly successful 
Suggestion systems operated on a strict- 
ly management basis, and I am not ad- 
vocating that such systems should be 
turned over, lock, stock, and barrel 
to the labor-management committee. 
There is, however, in such cases, a 
definite place for committee action, 
or codperation. In one plant, where 
a  management-operated suggestion 
system has been in operation for nearly 
forty years, the labor-management 
committee acts as a “trouble-shooting” 
group If suggestions aren’t being re- 
ceived from some particular depart- 
ment, they find out why, and try to 
get them in. If a man feels that his 
suggestion hasn’t been given fair 
consideration, he can zo to a labor 
member of the committee and be sure 
that he gets a hearing. True, he has al- 
ways had the right of appeal to his 
foreman, right on up to the general 
superintendent, but the foreman, for 
many reasons, might not be the right 
man for the employe to talk to, and 
| don’t think the average worker is 
inclined to go right up to top man- 
agement with such a complaint. He’s 
more apt to say nothing and stop 
making suggestions, or to gripe to his 
fellow-workers and influence them to 
forget the suggestion box. As an in 
dication of what labor-management 
can do to implement an already suc 
cessful suggestion system, I can cite 
one management's statement that “our 
suggestion system has been in oper 
ition for twelve years. Since the estab 
lishment of our labor-management 
committee, there has been an increase 
of torty per cent in productive sug 
gestions.” 

Assuming that the employe sug- 
gestion system 18S new to the plant, 
there are certain essential factors in 
its establishment that must be con 
place 


sidered, ind here is another 


| 


where the advertising man can make 


himself indispensable: 

1. Management must be thorough 
ly behind the suggestion system and 
not just tolerate it 


, 


Management and labor should 


be equally represented on the sug ges 
tion committec 

3. There should be a definite plan 
for awards, which should include both 
cash and merit awards. 


blanks and 


should be easily accessible. 


4. Suggestion boxes 
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§. Suggestions should be regularly 
collected, promptly acknowledged, 
promptly investigated and considered, 
and prompt notice of acceptance 
given. If a suggestion is rejected, the 
suggester should be told why. 

6. Provision should be made to as- 
sist employes in presenting sugges- 
tions, and for appeal in cases of re- 
jected suggestions. 

Continuous publicity is neces- 
sary to acquaint employes, not only 
with the plan, but with the type of 


suggestion wanted. 


This summary is not intended as a 
complete plan, or even an outline, for 
setting up a suggestion system. I 
merely want to bring out the fact that 
if complete understanding between la- 
bor and management is to be secured, 


must be given to all 


consideration 
of the known mechanical and human 
factors. 

I cannot attempt in this short space, 
to enumerate, much less offer solu- 
tions to more than a very few of the 
involved in 


problems securing the 


wholehearted mutual coéperation of 
labor and management. I merely point 
out a few of them in order to empha- 
size the imperative need for complete 
understanding by both parties to the 
establishment of joint labor-manage- 
ment committees. Without such un- 
derstanding, codperation is impossible, 
committee 


without codperation, no 


NO bottleneck! 


2 


n these tiny tools of war 


SEY OT OY 
Brace ASiNS Sacernas | 


One of a series of pages of F. B. Reding- 
ton Company, Chicago, telling how its 
peacetime skill in building packaging ma- 
chines is being used to make special ma- 
chines for wrapping odd and tiny parts 
of war equipment and supplies. Edward 
Grossfeld directs the Redington account 


can be completely successful, and | 
say to you in all frankness, War Pro- 
duction Drive Headquarters is not 
interested in committees that don't 
function properly. A properly organ- 
ized committee that meets difficulties 
has only to call on us for assistance, 
and we'll do everything humanly pos- 
sible to help, but we are definitely not 
interested in paper committees, com- 
mittees that are set up because 


thinks ‘“‘the 


wants it, so we'd better do it,” com- 


someone government 
mittees that are forced, by one means 
or another, on either labor or man- 
agement, with resultant inertia, if not 
active antagonism, on one side or the 
other. When we say that committee 
formation is voluntary, we mean ex- 
actly that. 

I have not forgotten that this audi- 
ence is composed for the most part 
of men in the advertising profession. 
You, too, can play an important part 
in many phases of the establishment 
and operation of labor-management 
committees. I feel that I can say sin- 
cerely that your work is fundamental- 
ly one of human relations, an appre- 
ciation of the other fellow’s view- 
point. Knowing how the other man 
thinks, you can, in addition to urging 
your own management to get behind 
the Drive, appreciate the necessity of 
seeing that the joint committee re- 
recognition for the 


ceive adequate 


work they do. The companies and !a- 
bor organizations which comprise the 
labor-management committees, as well 
as the committees themselves, should 
share equally the credit for war pro- 
duction accomplishments in your news 
radio advertising, 


stories, programs, 


movie shorts, or speeches. 

You can aid your committees in de- 
veloping their ideas and programs, be- 
cause the development of ideas, and 
the creation of new ones is your busi- 
ness. The advertising world has made 
notable contributions to war produc- 
tion on an institutional basis. We re 
hundreds of 


ceive posters in War 


Production Drive Headquarters, sent 
to us by committees who have de- 
veloped their own poster programs 
Many complete plant Drive program 
are the creation of advertising met 
working codperatively and harmon 
ously Labor-Management 
Committees. I want, on behalf of Wa 
Production Headquarte t 
offer you our wholehearted thanks no 
only for what you have contribuced 
the past, but for your continued ¢ 
forts until the war is won. 


with the 


Drive 
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Manana Means Tomorrow 


It used to be that people thought of tomorrow 
because they were lazy. 


and 


busi- ae ~~ = Now they look forward to tomorrow because 
made Seo they are confident. 


duc g 


Some of them even plan for tomorrow because 


W 
they are foresighted. 


By tomorrow it may also develop that they 
were practical. 


LOMOUIVE core Cvateon INDUSTRIES 


A CHILTON Publication @ Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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Booklets Being Utilized for Many Jobs 


In Wartime Promotion 


@ VARYING in size and character, 
booklets are being used on a greater 
scale than ever by industrial adver- 
tisers. Some are devoted to present- 
ing the operating features of prod- 
ucts; some tell how to use products 
most efhciently and how to make 
them last longer; some tell employes 
the background of the company they 
work for and explain their operating 
policies; others tell the employes, and 
the public as well, the significance of 
the work they are doing in relation to 
the war. 


Milwau- 


kee, has made widespread distribution 


Bucyrus Erie Company, 


of a booklet to power shovel oper- 


ators titled “Ideas to help you keep 


your present excavators working and 
war.” The 
book opens with “Suggestions for the 
Boss” 


the operator feel 


doing more to win the 
with a subhead which will make 


good: “Give your 
operator a chance to be a good oper- 
ator,” the eighth point of which is: 
“Don’t forget to give the boys a pat 
on the back when they deserve it.’ 
Thus employe relations is not over 
looked in this book which is designed 
production. 


primarily to speed war 


From that point, the booklet pre 


sent a series of illustrated “Sugges- 


tions to the operator,” which cover 


steadiness in operation, daily adjust- 
ments, regular lubrication and clean- 
ing, suggested short moves for speed, 
the power plant, and safety hints. 
The book is lithographed on toug!, 
white stock in orange and black. Page 
size is 5 'sx8'% inches. 
+ Plomb Tool 
geles, has injected an interesting tech- 
nique into an employe booklet, “These 
which discusses 


Company, Los An- 


Are Your Weapons,” 
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Front cover and a spread of pages from a thirty-two page booklet showing operators of 
Bucyrus-Erie power shovels how to operate them for the most efficient results and how to 


keep them in working order. 


fourteen Ww ays to increase war produc- 
tion, based on what are termed “Laws 
of Work,” or the fact that there is 
one best way to do every job. One or 
more pages are devoted to each sub- 
ject which is illustrated humorously 
to emphasize the point under dis- 
cussion and several halftone illustra- 
tions to do the job 
right. “Yes” and “No” ballot squares 
are included at the beginning of each 
subject, so the reader may register his 


showing how 


answer to the question headings and 
later check his score with the correct 
answers in the back of the book. 
The first question is “Can I free 
my hand of holding?” with a sketch 
of a hammer being used to drive a 
nail and the fingers of the other hand 
receiving the blow, and the line: 
“The hand is the poorest and most 
unsafe holding device.” The text sug- 
gests that a mechanical means should 
be developed to hold work and illus- 


It is lithographed in black and orange; page size, 5!/2x8'/2 


trates the solution to one problem. 
Among other questions are: “Has 
my job got rhythm?” “Is my job set 
for drop delivery?” the paratrooper 
being used as illustration. “Can | 
eliminate the boarding house reach?” 
“Can I produce two or more at one 
time?” 

In the back of the book is explained 
the company’s suggestion plan and a 
suggestion blank. The book is printed 
in purple and red on white machine- 
finish stock and bound in an orange 
color heavy stock; § 2x8 
inches. 


size, 


* “Your Job At C-D” is the title 
of a book for the employes of Cornell 
Dubilier Electric Corporation, South 
Plainfield, N. J. It opens with a pres- 
entation of the background of the 
company, its growth, and the deve!op- 
ment of its line of products. The 


part that capacitors play in industry 
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POSTWAR SALES PLANS 


require exploration today 
| 


New EquipMextT D1ceEst 


Men with responsibility of planning postwar activities are 
looking to broader fields than ever before covered by their 


sales efforts. 


NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST is serving as a vehicle for explor- 


atory advertising to the far corners of American Industry. 





eke Reaching, as it does, thirty-two branches of American Indus- 
& Sw try, with more than 50,000 readers who are the buyers and 


fa Dass Tasue , , , :, : 
2 : = es specifiers of industrial equipment, supplies and materials of 


all kinds, NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST is the preferred 
| “| medium of many advertisers of equipment, materials, parts 


RIAL : . 
r Revista sieoeriess and machines, as well as of improvements, processes, methods 


Saal 
— 
ad — 
eum 


itengae and applications. 
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One ane 


ee InpusTarat 


jOjo! 


= — oe REVISTA INDUSTRIAL, Latin American editions of NED, 


carry to industry of South and Central America, similar impor- 
tant industrial information that is so valuable to American 


Industry. Printed in Portuguese (the national language) for 





Brazil and in Spanish for the other Latin Americas, REVISTA 
INDUSTRIAL uses the same publishing formula that has 


fot pee eee Cones gm coer 


| proved effective by NED. 





er — a you have not seen a copy of REVISTA INDUSTRIAL and 


— agate ae 


| would like one, it will be gladly sent on request. 


| 
NEw EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Company 
PENTON BUILDING @ CLEVELAND 1383, OHIO 


NEW YORK: 110 E. 42nd St. —PHILADELPHIA: 4618 Larchwood Ave. —CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave.—LOS ANGELES: 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
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COMPRESSOR MAINTENANCE CHECK-CHART 


CURTIS AIR 





union agreement. One page serve 


Check Weekly! 


Date Checked 


as a receipt and acceptance of thj 
















INSPECTION 
= 1 Mae SERESERESRSCR SS SESE ES CECE ESRESEESESS SESE SRE EES SEREE| terms and conditions outlined in th 
wewemes (IIIT TTT TTT book, which must be signed anf 
aocomoretooy SITLL TIT TTT TTT TTT TTT handed to the foreman or departmen 
head. 


Check Every 90 Days! 


The book opens with a greeting t 
the new employe by the president 4 


Date Checked 


Drain ead rebll crankcase 
Use recommended grade of ou! 
TESTING : = if 
if air supply of pressure decreases, check all outlets, joiots, and the company and a subsequent Seq 
valves for leaks — use soapy water and brush 


Sages Gack Gita, ality ives, Gites le esagemer Gases WT T | T 1 tion on “What makes a _ successf 


LUBRICATION 
’ 
leaks are lownd, remove lean, aad of 
—— —s a | 
(lean wecton mramer 








: company?” The customary subject 
Be Sure installation Is Correct! Electrical System Is important, Too! are then discussed with thumb-n 


. ——$—___— 


Keep motor dry 





J sketches printed in red to lighten eac¢ 


Is compressor level, io clean, dry, well veatulated place’ 
Run proper size wiring direct from meter — do not 


connect to light circust 
* Disconnect automatic units at aight unless in use 
Don't over-fuse Check for proper fuses 


{ motor and connections agree austen 
Use thermal! cut-outs on 2 of 5 phase motors | 


Do compressor and motor operate at recommended 
page. 


speeds and im right directs 


Do speciications 


“Recommended on ol momen #* Coming at a time when it wi 
vi tie in with the WPB tool conservatiog 
program, Greenfield Tap & Di 
Company, Greenfield, Mass., has pub 


lished a twenty-page, 9x12-inch book 


with current and voltage available 
MAPORTANT SERVICE TIP! When replacing head gasket, use proper grade material from manufacturer — oot paper or rubber 
FEW bem or deremg reparrs, give cereal mumber on mame plate of compressor 


CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY 





> Dp “ing some >urren 
To help users keep its air compressors in service Curtis Mfg. Company, St. Louis, is supply- let reproducing some of its curres 
ing @ maintenance check chart which puts inspection on a routine basis. Spaces are 
provided for setting up dates for weekly and ninety-day checks and for general oper- 
ating points which should be watched. Distribution is promoted in business paper copy 


Sales Promotion... 


* A similar book has been published 





and in War 1S graphically shown with 
photographic illustrations. by The Lincoln Electric Company, 
Cleveland, simply termed: ‘Employes’ 
Handbook.” 


graphically show 


Following this introduction is a 


discussion of “You and the com- Charts are used to 


Fr 
! 
R 
E 
i 
T 
j 
N 
H 
pany,” covering such subjects as av- how the Lincoln H 
employe-management 


erage earnings of employes at C-D philosophy of 





as compared with others in the ca- relation has resulted in bigger wages 


industry, unemployment in along with increased sales which mean To enable users of its fire extinguishers to de 


pacitor 
tect any tampering with them, American-Le 


surance, workmen's 





compensation, 
group insurance, holidays, vacations, 
job training, suggestion plan, first aid, 
safety, identification badges, plant and 
personnel protection, how to punch 


time clock, fingerprinting, absence, 


telephone calls, smoking, restaurant 
facilities, social and recreational ac 
tivities, and personal problems. 

This book also is 5'2x8'2 
$iZe; printed on India stock in red 


ind black: self 


inc hes in 


cover; torty-fou! 


pages. 


HIGH 


AYUAU ES 


security for the workers. Sections are 
devoted to “Rules and Regulations,” 
Board,” “The Sug- 


gestion System,” “Wage System,” and 


“The Advisory 
‘Employes’ Stock Purchase Plan.” 


+ The “Employers’ Handbook” of 
Pratt & Whitney is a 
book, 4'/2x634 inches, mechanically 
bound in black fabrikoid imprinted in 


pocket-size 


red and gold. The corners are round- 
ed. Inside the back cover is a pocket 


of blue stock to hold the employe’s 


~ 


MUSBEMAINTAINED 





Hercules Powder Company continues to produce striking posters of this type for its war 
production promotion program. The headlines and general statements are written by the 
workers whose photographs are featured on the posters. They are lithographed in two colors 
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France-Foamite Corporation, Elmira, N. Y 
has developed a “tampless case" which may 
be opened quickly by pulling a string 
through a seal pasted at the top of the cas 
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THE MEDAL YOU CAN SPEND 











ie your 





Sellers “Silver Dollar” 
recognition of being 100% 0° 


Adv 


the job during the past month. Spend it with 








pride. Tell people why you got I Five . ak in 
these cards will get you # substantial cos! xecutiy 
ewerd. Save them Detsile lier: ent of 
aaeaxrkeeeaekene® a 
tals, 





A silver dollar inserted in the slits in mp adve: 
card is given to each employe of Villian 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, in the fir 
pay envelope following a month's servitt 
without being absent. After receiving Nive® 
them, the worker is given additions rew#™ 
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NT FEATURING 7 ENGINEERING SECTIONS AND — “WAR PRODUCTION, 
he cm METALS CONSERVATION AND POSTWAR METAL PROBLEMS” 






















Another important contribution to the increasing of 1. National Metal Congress and War Conference 
at production in the metal industry, the conservation of Displays Preview 
tals and postwar metal problems, will feature the 2. Steels and lrons — Production, Casting and 
tional Metal Congress issue of Metal Progress in Application 

$ 3 Non-Ferrous Metals — Production, Casting 
yetober and Application 


Ww 


4. Heating and Heat Treatment 
%§ Devoting itself to the theme of this great metal meet- 5. Metal Working, Welding and Forging 
i Bs, Metal Progress will also carry seven engineering 6. Cleaning and Finishes 
ta sections where advertisers may place their war and 7. Testing and Control 
ostwar sales and marketing stories in ideal editorial set- Make your advertising plans now to take advantage 
ngs of this great annual National Metal Congress issue in 
October — use the convenient coupon to reserve space 


| ae — ' in the editorial sections that fit your products. Metal 
vertisers in this October issue will cash in on the Progress, 7301 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
tk interest of more than 17,000 metal engineers, : . Jae 


xecutives and production men just ahead of the greatest METAL PROGRESS 
ent of the year in the metal industry. Published by the 7301 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio 
Ponsor of the Metal Congress, the American Society for ; ; ' 
: : ' ‘ We'll be in — reserve.........+-- Page advertisement 
ttals, this annual issue offers seven engineering sections ae din cadiitinatal cnet alielied RaBaes: 


n thr advertising consideration: 





Villian Sections 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

a See Section Titles Shown Above 

ill R FTAL PRO GR r S § Cetionen REDE ES TIS BNI aR ry ee ET 
94 SE TE EIEN 


eee Bitte oo ucwsinntncedscstecencesasncesceatos 
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Divine Brothers Company, Utica, N. Y., has designed this blotter-memo-pad-request-card to 


save gas, tires, customers and salesmen's time, and correspondence. 


The illustrations on 


the left of the blotter remind customers of what the company makes and the blue reply 


card enables them to quickly request literature, prices, or a salesman to call. 
card is used a handy memo pad remains underneath. 


After the 
At lower left is adaptation of the 


picture past as an order acknowledgment, thus tying up the entire promotional effort 


Sales Promotion... 





series of ads running under the theme, 
“Tool the 
Tool Crib.” The ads are supplemented 


Conservation Begins in 
with additional instructions and illus- 
trations showing how to plan and 
operate tool cribs for highest efficiency 
and preservation of tools. Distribution 
is being made direct and through the 
company’s nationwide industrial dis- 
The company 
book 


how to select, use, and care for taps 


tributor organization. 


previously issued a similar on 


and dies for greatest service. 


Westinghouse Holds 
Electronics Meetings 


@ DISTINGUISHING its 


electronics as “Electronics At Work,” 


story on 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany is holding a series of meetings 
in important industrial centers to get 


over to the press that Westinghouse 


tribute to its 
than 450 men and women 


In more 
serving with the armed 
forces, Harnischfeger 
Corporation, Milwaukee, 
has erected this colorful 
display board with 
the 
outside the 

building 
employes, 


patriotic motif on 


lawn just 
main office 
where all 

visitors, and passers-by 
are sure to see it. Names 
are listed alphabetically 
with additions 
made at regular inter- 


The board is 25x23 i 


vals. 


being : 3 











feet in size, with the flags 
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is and has long been making practical 
applications of electronics in industry 
and with this 
program, the company has produced 


war. In connection 
a couple of booklets and a motion 
picture. 

Using the same title, the motion 
picture explains the six basic func- 
tions of electronic tubes and shows 
how each tube is 
some of the latest industrial and mili- 
Animated draw- 


type of used in 


tary applications. 
ings are used liberally to demonstrate 
the operations of the tubes. The story 
told by the film also is presented in 
a 5x7-inch booklet, “The ABC of 
Electronics at Work,” carrying all of 
the animated drawings and others to 
illustrate the points developed. The 
film is to be loaned free for showing 
to war plants and engineering and 


technical society meetings. It is 16- 
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mm., runs twenty minutes, and was 
produced by B. K. Blake, Inc., New 
York, from a script prepared by the 
advertising department. 

A companion booklet to the forego- 
ing is a deluxe brochure titled, “Elec 
tronics at work—a practical intro 
duction to a practical science.” Thig 
book is 11x84 inches, forty-four 
pages, printed in rose, blue, and black 
on white enamel stock, with stiff 
cover. The contents of the book ad- 
heres to the theme and illustrates and 
describes the many ways in which 
electronics has been applied in indus- 
try, science, medicine, and war; in- 
teresting pen sketches as well as photo- 
graphic illustrations are employed lib- 
erally to convey the ideas clearly as 















possible in print. 

One of the controlling thoughts in 
back of the campaign is to register 
the fact that Westinghouse has been 
active in electronics works for years 
and is dealing with the science in 4 





practical way and is not crystal-gaz- 


ing. 











Notes 
# On the thirteenth birthday of 
The Dumore Company, Racine, Wis, 
each employe was given a birthda 
cake with candle to with his 


lunch, and a special souvenir booklet. 









eat 








* Four-color plates used last ye 
in the house organ of The Weather- 
head Company, Cleveland, have been 
adapted for a colorful mid-year calen- 
dar. Each painting is a scene of some 












special event in the war. Printed om 
heavy stock, each page measures 11x 
107% inches, with white plastic spiral 
binding. 


































This unique poster, designed to coms 
absenteeism, is used in the plant of Reli 
Electric & Engineering Company, Ciev® 
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Below 


is «a Breakdown by 


Basic Industries of Number 
of Plants HEATING, PIPING & 
AIR-CONDITIONING Can Help 
You Sell. . . 


HOW HEATING, PIPING & AIR-CONDITIONING COVERS THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET 


Table shows a breakdown of industry into its U. S$. Census classifications, and by number of wage earners. Figures in last column are a 
total of number of plants in each industry in which we have direct subscribers plus number of plants served as regular customers by our 
contractor subscribers. full details upon request. 























No Employing No _Employing | fo Heeb e) lop Abele] 
NDUSTRIES as Classified by U. S. Census “ee naar Wage cles Wage Mili Welle bomars 
Hae food and Kindred Products 48,727 41,199 7,365 163 
Textiles and Their Products VAUR phe 8,967 11,016 633 
Forest Products 18,012 11,764 oe Ac 122 
Paper and Allied Products 3,053 970 2,022 6] 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 22,751 19,755 2,927 ahs) 
Chemicals and Allied Products 7,419 5,179 2,148 92 
Products of Petroleum and Coal 675 302 329 4 
Rubber Products 478 164 261 x) 
) leather and Its Manufactures 3,364 | 458 1,780 WAS) 
| Stone, Clay and Glass Products 6,071 3,853 2,141 77 
| ton and Steel and Their Products 8,345 3,787 4,142 416 
not including Machinery) 
| Nonferrous Metals and Their Products 5,303 3,775 1430 98 
.- | Machinery (not including Transportation) 9,961 5.763 3,845 53 
_ Tenspertation Equipment (Air. Land, Water) 1,942 922 784 236 
‘cilroad Repair Shops 
Miscellaneous Industries 10,077 7,593 2,389 oh 
TOTALS 166,794 115,45] 48,705 2,638 


















EENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 





By ARTHUR W. PEARCE 


Postwar Plans Editor, “Modern Industry” 


Washington Postwar Thinking 


Some things which Washington planners are consider- 
ing as a means to maintaining high-level consumption 


@ WHILE today’s Washington plan- 
ners naturally put foreign policies at 
the top of the list, on the ground that 
we can never succeed in our domestic 
problems without a healthy world en- 
vironment, there is another side, 
namely, that no nation can sit at the 
peace table in justice and fairness if 
it is beset by unemployment and un- 
rest at home. 

This brings us to jobs, which is 
viewed as the major domestic prob- 
lem during the reconstruction period 
and, therefore, as the immediate post- 
war objective. Following close be- 
hind jobs for demobilized soldiers and 
war workers, comes the question of 
demobilizing war controls and the 
disposal of government plant and 
equipment. 

Contrary to frequently voiced opin- 
ion, I am certain that the current ad- 
ministrators of war controls over ma- 
terials, prices, and dis- 
tribution, have as a prime objective 
to get out of Washington as soon 
as possible. But it is at the same time 
universally agreed that these controls 
can only be relaxed gradually. Which 
means primarily that the status quo 
in industry will be partially insured 


production 


because reconversion quotas are very 
likely to be set on a previous produc- 
tion base. 

Washington looks to industry to 
provide the bulk of the postwar jobs, 
although the research has been done 
to speed employment on public pro- 
jects if necessary. I don’t need to 
point out the critical importance of 
industry’s doing a job here. 

And with the exception of a few 
special purpose munition plants, the 
best opinion I can get is that ofh- 
cial Washington is anxious to get the 


From an address before the Central 
Regional Conference of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, Cleve- 


9 


land, June 25 


58 


rest of the government plants into 
operation under private ownership as 
rapidly as possible (published reports 
about the need for continued govern- 
ment operation in certain fields to the 
contrary). How to do this, no one 
knows at present. One plan of Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board was 
to have engineers study the plants as 
to facilities and location for peace- 
time production, and if present oper- 
ators declined to take them, to try 
to interest local groups in developing 


a business. Another plan for the big 
plant — too large for any one com- 
pany — was to get several small 


businesses under one roof, at reduced 
overhead expense. 

The answer here is probably up to 
industry. Government will let the 
plants go, provided there are private 
plans to make use of them. 

Looking beyond postwar demobil- 
ization to the longer range postwar 





ARTHUR W. PEARCE 


1] believe that . industry’s big chance 
to work with responsible government to- 
ward building a truly better life for the 
people of this country and in other coun- 
fries, too, is now at hand.” 


objectives in Washington, we find ons 
theme: a positive approach through 
expansion: full production, jobs for 
ally higher living standards, a better 
nation physically, a healthier, bette: 
educated, and a more secure people. 

The new American dream as seer 
in Washington is in effect the oldest 
dream of the earliest settlers—an un- 
bounded horizon; and this is a far 
cry indeed from the defeatism of the 
thirties, from the theory that Amer- 
ican industry was over-expanded, from 
the experiments to limit production, 
to plow under crops. This is indeed 
a significant change. 

But, this too, is your dream and 
the objective of industry 4 
well as government. Why then the 
bitter controversy, why the suspicion’ 

To my mind, while men in Wash- 
ington and men in Cleveland are 
pointing to the same ultimate goal 
there are for one thing still important 
differences as to how to get there. 
But even more, there are still a good 
many extremists in the government, 
who went to Washington in their bit- 
ter disillusionment after failure to 
find jobs in the depression, convinced 
that private enterprise is a dying 
structure. 

The real news out of Washington, 
however, is that this group is on th 
way out. Of that I’m convinced 
Take a look at what Congress has 
been doing, in recent months. One by 
one, the extreme leftists and thei! 
plans have been voted out. And I'm 
informed that it’s now certain that 
Congress—probably the Senate—will 
insist on taking charge of the dis- 
posal of government plants and sup- 
plies after the war. The risk ahead § 
not a revolutionary swing to socialism. 
but a too drastic swing to the right. 

If then the ultimate objectives ® 
government and industry show 1 @§THE ¢ 





mine; 
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ADVERTISING 


PRODUCTION 


Whatever the future may call for. ..on whatever day the Period 
of Transition begins. ..one fact stands out with crystal clarity— 


NTO AN ENTIRELY NEW SET ( 
* 


Management Men in all industries will be making new and important 
decisions—decisions on new materials new processes new services new 
methods of distribution. Specifying and purchasing will be a function of 
Management far more than it has been in the past. 


And above all Management will have to know from week to week just 
what is going on in Washington—at the GHQ of all Industry. 


Management is reading the news pages of The United 
States News to keep abreast of national trends— 


Management is reading the advertising pages in The 
United States News to keep abreast of the many new 
products and services that Industry is ready to put on 
the market the moment the whistle blows. 


—_ (Earmark your advertising budget to include a cycle of < 
pages to run regularly in The United States News.) 





Daniel W. Ashley, Vice President in Charge of Advertising 
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'HE ONLY WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE DEVOTED ENTIRELY TO NEWS OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





markable parallel, and the social ex- 
tremists are losing ground; what are 
the paths to agreement on how to 
realize our national aims? 

To answer this question, let’s take 
1 look at the behind-the-scenes trend 
in Washington. What is the economic 
pattern which an increasing number 
of responsible administration officials 
want to follow? 

Two elements stand out above the 
rest: (1) a healthy respect for private 
industry and the job which it must 
do; (2) the centering of all economic 
planning on the maintenance of buy- 
ing power. 

The first has resulted in part from 
the magnificent performance of pri- 
vate industry in meeting war produc- 
tion demands. I think it’s safe to say 
that industry astonished itself in its 
ibility to produce, so the amazement 
on the Potomac is understandable. And 
this renewed regard for private enter- 
prise results also from a growing rec- 
ognition that government operations, 
with the exception of a few non 
profit, and non-competitive fields, are 
not notably successful and discour- 
ige the expansion of private activity. 

One highly placed administration 
planner puts it this way: RZOV ernment 
alternatives—"‘it 


has roughly three 


can help by setting the framework 
for postwar prosperity; it can meddle; 
or it can actually go into extensive 
business operation. We've tried med 
dling in recent years, we don’t want 
ictual government operations, so let’s 


back to 


objectives to be 


hurry the first idea—to 


planned reached 
through private business operation as 
far as possible.” 

On the other hand, there is no dis 
position to call for the hands-off gov- 
rnment policy of the twenties. There 
is a frank belief that government has 
the final responsibility of insuring that 
jobs are available, that production is 
it a high level, and that minimum 
standards of security, comfort, and 
opportunity are open to all. 

The second element in basic Wash 
ington thinking—the one that they 
feel makes the first possible—rests as 
we said on mass purchasing power, on 
insuring a level of consumption equal 
to the level of production 

And since they want high levels of 
production to provide jobs, to pro 
vide physical products that make for 
1 high standard of living, and the in- 
come base to support increased social 
security, it follows that we must have 


high levels of consumption. 
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Dr. Willard H. Dow, president, The Dow 
Chemical Company (left), S. D. Kirkpatrick, 
editor, “Chemical & Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing’ (center), and R. A. Brewer, vice-presi- 
dent, MacManus, John & Adams, Inc., De- 
troit agency, pictured at a dinner given 
recently by The Austin Company honoring 
the Dow company on its opening of the new 
Defense Plant Corporation-owned and Dow- 
operated magnesium plant “somewhere in 
Michigan.” Mr. Kirkpatrick was the speaker 
of the evening. R. A. Brewer has been in 
charge of agency operations on Dow adver- 
tising and public relations for past eight years 


I’m not an economist, and I’m get- 
ting on pretty thin ice, but there’s a 
consensus of Washington thought on 
how to do this. 

(1) Maximum activity and maxi- 
mum employment in private business, 
together with plans and policies that 
will encourage business expansion. 

(2) Government employment on 


public projects when necessary to 
reach full employment, but activity 
to be carefully restricted to fields of 
long range national investment—to 
low-cost housing where private capi- 
tal is not attracted, to urban and rural 
rehabilitation, to reclamation and re- 
forestation — in short to investments 
in capital improvements in the 
broadest sense. 

(3) High wage levels to build up 
the buying power of the worker (this, 
of course, will only succeed if labor, 
and government agree to the princi- 
ple that high wage rates must follow 
higher output). 

(4) A tax policy that is designed 
to redistribute buying power on a 
wide front—without destroying all 
incentive for gain by individuals and 
by companies. 
security, un- 


(5) Imecreased social 


employment, and relief benefits to 
minimize the economic hazards fac- 
ing the individual and with which the 
individual is unable to cope on his 
own. This would have two purposes: 
One, to build more buying power 
among the old, the young, the unem- 
ployed, and the unemployable; and 
two, to remove some of the pressing 


concern for the future from the in- 


dividual so that he or she is more 
inclined to be a consumer today. 

It’s beyond my experience to try 
and criticize or justify these policies. 
But it does seem to me that a govern- 
ment plan to insure higher living 
standards through more consumption 
is not so very different from the plans 
of industry to sell more goods to more 
peaple at a profit. 

Differences in detail will be consid- 
erable, and it will take statesmanship 
by government and by business to 
make it workable, but I suspect that 
this is at least an indication of things 
to come—and to come regardless of 
political changes. 

Finally, what is the net of this for 
industry, and particularly for indus- 
trial advertising, for that, after all, is 
the purpose of this conference. 

It seems to me that industry, in 
the light of official Washington post- 
war thought, must look forward to 
continued high income and profit taxes 
(perhaps not quite as high as today), 
to high wage rates, to increased social 
security taxes, and to considerably 
more rules and controls than existed 
before the war. Then, too, industry 
is heavily challenged to provide peace- 
time jobs for war workers, and for the 
men and women in the armed services. 

On the other hand, there seems to 
be a real possibility that industry can 
look ahead to a role of increasing 
rather than decreasing importance, and 
above all to an environment in which 
the prime emphasis is on consumption 
of goods and services. 

Certainly if consumer buying re- 
mains at a high level, it means mort 
materials and more equipment will be 
needed by consumer industries. And 
furthermore, that the role of indus- 
trial advertising to tell the story of 
materials and equipment, not just 19 
this country, but throughout much 
of the world, will be more vital and 
more valuable than ever before. 

I hope that I 
suggesting an approach to Washing- 


}] } 
have succeeded 


ton planning. Much of what we read 
and hear out of the capital still comes 
from and is colored by the views o 
extremists. I believe they are about 
to disappear, and further believe that 
industry’s big chance to work with 
responsible government toward | uild- 


ing a truly better life for the people 


of this country and in other coun- 

tries, too, is now at hand. 
We're closer to it than at any ‘ume 
loser 


in a dozen years, and we’re far 
than most of us realize. 
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That's Today! ... How will Industry be affected by 
the post-war avalanche of returning Service Men? 





Plant Operators get the first 
authoritative ‘““Hownews” on 
this vital problem—in FACTORY 











Let’s take first things first! 


In any study of post-war employment, the im- 
mediate, tangible problem is that of the veterans 
now returning to civilian life at the rate of 6,000 
a week. 


Of first importance is—and will be—the task 
of reabsorbing these servicemen in the home 
community. 

The first comprehensive article on this topic to 
appear in avy magazine appears in FACTORY, 
the Magazine of "HOW NEWS.” 

Here are some of the questions raised and an- 
swered in this significant article: 

1. What is the employer's obligation to reinstate 
servicemen? 


2. What is the re-employment status of WACS, 


«FACTORY 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ““HOWNEWS“’ 
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WAVES, Commissioned Officers and volunteers 
versus inductees? 


3. What are the policies of the Government—and 
what legal tests have been made of the reinstate- 
ment principle? 


4. What is known of the Clearing House Com- 
mittees, now being fotmed in every community 
to assist in re-employment and rehabilitation of 
veterans ? 


5. Might an employer be required to dismiss old- 
time, permanent, pre-war employees to make 
room for returning veterans? 
This is “HOWNEWS” of prime importance to 
every plant management man. The type of use- 
ful, practical and timely information he finds in 
each issue of FACTORY. 

“HOWNEWS” technique applies to advertis- 
ing as well as editing. 

Tell readers HOW your products or services 
can help plant operating men solve present and 
post-war problems—HOW they can cut man- 
hours or maintenance costs—and you'll not only 
get immediate response, but build good-will to 
protect your post-war markets. 


If you want proof—just try it! 
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Okonites Motion Picture Practice 


New color sound-film added to library for use by the 


salesmen and showings to technical and student groups 


@ THERE IS a certain amount of 
romance attached to submarine cables, 
probably stimulated in part by the 
early efforts of Cyrus Field to estab- 
lish the first trans-Atlantic communi- 
cation cable over eighty years ago. 
While our company makes cables for 
transmitting electric power only, this 
romantic feeling persists in our field 
and we can always find wide interest 
in stories about these huge cables, 
some of which are as much as six 
inches in diameter. 

In the latter part of 1940, one of 





our cable jobs was a whopper—a 
single length of cable 41% miles long 
and 4.38 inches in diameter for the 
Puget Sound Power and Light Com- 
pany. Growing industrial demands 
in the Bremerton area required this 
additional 23,000-volt cable to sup- 
plement the power already supplied by 
two similar cables we helped install 
cross the Sound fifteen years earlier. 

It was a natural for publicity and 
the story was handled as _ straight 
news, as a business romance, and on a 
technical basis, in newspapers, business 
magazines, house organs, and the like. 
By good fortune, our Pacific Coast 
manager, I. W. Borda, who sold the 
job and who is an amateur movie 
enthusiast, took his camera and shot 
several hundred feet of Kodachrome 
16-mm. pictures of the installation 
work. He turned up with a consid 
erable footage of good color film that 
told an excellent story of the entire 
operation. 

Since submarine cable laying is a 
pretty ticklish problem and involves 
in immense amount of planning and 
care, we believe the picture would 
be of real assistance in showing engi- 
neers how to go about this kind of 
work. Furthermore it covered a sub 


ject that readily draws audiences. 
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By RICHARD S. HAYES 


Advertising Manager 
The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 


We therefore turned the film over 
to our producer, the William J. Ganz 
Company, New York, and supplied it 
with copies of all the technical data, 
field reports, news stories, photos, etc. 
Its editing job began with cutting to 
select only the best portions of the 
film. A 
cided upon and the film was reas- 


“scene continuity” was de- 
sembled in the new sequence. 

To the original film we added maps, 
diagrams and cross-sectional pictures 
of the cable itself. These were filmed 
in color to retain the “feeling,” the 
maps and charts being rendered in a 


schematic way and to some extent 


inimated by the producer’s artists 


A map and diagram used in the new color 
sound-film of The Okonite Company, “Lay- 
ing Another Submarine Power Cable," 
show some technical problems involved 


A narration was then written, 
timed to split-seconds with a stop 
watch and synchronized with the 
known length of each scene. This 
operation, simple as it sounds, took 
nearly a week as minor changes were 
made to improve the pace and to fit 
the various prejudices of our engi- 
neers who checked technical accuracy. 

After final approvals and rehearsals, 
Ray Forrest, the popular NBC tele- 
vision announcer, read the script as 
the picture was projected on a scene 
and his voice was recorded by RCA’s 
ultra-violet high fidelity recording 
system. Cueing was done by a tap 
on the shoulder and a musical back 
ground was mixed with the narration 
The procedure was similar to that 
used for newsreel recording. 

The showing time of the original 
film was reduced from 
about twelve minutes by this process. 
Several prints were made. 


twenty to 


This new sound movie in full color 
supplements the black and white pic- 
tures we produced in the last few 
years. One of these shows how cables 
are made, the other how our new 
Oilostatic electric transmission system 
is installed and how it operates. 

Our object is to have the pictures 
available for use by salesmen, by cus- 
tomers’ organizations, by engineering 
bodies, by technical schools, engineer- 
ing colleges, and any other responsible 
groups who are immediate or potential 
prospects for insulated wires and 
cables. We offer the films free of 
charge and pay all transportation 
charges. -In certain important cases 
we are willing to supply a projector 
and an operator. 

Last year, for instance, our three 
pictures were shown to 293 groups 
with an average attendance of 
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COAL'S BY-PRODUCTS ARE SOURCES OF EXPLOSIVES 


Both the above caissons go rolling merrily along. What is a 





CK 

ze caisson? A box for explosives — and a car for coal is meta- 
at phorically as much a caisson as the paratrooper’s box. 

n America’s war effort is based upon bituminous coal — from the 
to 


manufacturing of steel, explosives and medicines — te firing 4 of 


every 5 railroad locomotives for transportation. 





Manpower is at a premium new equipment priorities difficult 
ew to obtain — necessary 1943 production the greatest in history. 


_ It, therefore, behooves every manufacturer to inform as many 
EW itis highly desirable that your advertising reach , 

. rae: operators as possible as to available equipment and supplies. 
te majority of those mines that must produce 


“me 666-million tons in 1943. MECHANIZA- 






a Coal will not win the war but we cannot win without coal! 
_ TION takes your message into more than 3500 
us mines and blankets that “major” group of 
ing mines, which produce 90% of our annual 
2eT- ‘ 
onnace, 
ble 
tial R ; 
ad teader audience is potently demonstrated by our 
af Msistent advertising growth. Advertisers be- 
yn mine their schedules with us in 1938 (our 
es irst calendar year) for example, are using 93% THE MAGAZI ERN COAL 
tor more space in 1943 than in their inaugural year. 


C P 
4mplete figures upon request. 






Your message, too, should be in MECHANIZA- 
TON 406 MUNSEY BLDG. WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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“News and Views,” company publication of Caterpillar Tractor Company, received the Cross 
of Honor in the Flag Association's competition for the best flag cover on magazines cur- 


rent July 4. 


It also won the Patriotic Service Cross for the best cover in the house maga- 


tine classification utilizing a photograph; “Steel Horizons” of Allegheny Ludlum Steel Cor- 
poration received the honor for the cover from a painting. Winners in the business paper 
classification were: “Banking,” photographic; “Motorship,” painting. In the weekly magazine 
field winners were: “Newsweek,” photographic; “The United States News," painting. Some 500 
magazines participated this year in competition which was open to all classes of publications 


each. The cost, even with our rather 
generous terms, was extremely small. 

We are promoting our new picture 
in several ways. First by advertise- 
ments in business papers; second, by 
a mailing to selected organizations and 
to previous users; third, through the 
film distribution service of our pro- 
ducer who, incidentally, stores, ships, 


and maintains all our films. 

Our mailing piece, which also pro- 
motes the other pictures, contains a 
description and typical views from 
the pictures together with the terms 
of use. One mailing piece we used 
was also devised to act as a bulletin 
board announcement. With it is en 
closed a business reply card asking 
the prospect for address, name and 

cation of showing, and for a choice 
of three possible dates. The pictures, 
despite the number of extra prints, 
have a tremendous turnover and we 
need some leeway in most cases. 

When the prospect 
card to us, it is duly recorded and 


returns the 


turned over to our producer who tries 
to supply the film for the date of 
first choice. He forwards an ac- 
knowledgment card to the inquirer 
stating when the film can be supplied. 

The date selected, the film is 
shipped with plenty of leeway, and 
a double post card mailed, one section 


advising about the shipment and the 
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attached return card asking for com- 
ments and other pertinent informa- 
tion about the showing. 

This gives invaluable data on cir- 
culation and at the same time pro- 
vides many tips on the good and bad 
features of the film which guide us 
in planning the script, the narration, 
and the presentation techniques on 
new films. 

Here are some typical comments: 
“Excellent for this type audience. 


THE OKONITE COMPANY 


A New... interesting and 
Informative Motion Picture 
“Laying Another 
Sabmarine Power Cable” 





OKONITE 





Copy like this is being used in business 
papers to promote Okonite color sound film 
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Foremen, supervisors, workers in 
radio, electrical and aircraft shops 
found it very helpful”—(a technical 
school). “Entertaining and educa- 
tional. Little too much advertising 
for school purposes— (a_ technical 
high school). We toned down the 
film and cut out some sections be- 
cause of this type of comment. “Edu- 
cational and well received. Interest- 
ing discussion grew out of showing 


film”’—j(a high school). “Very en- 
lightening. Many favorable com- 
ments”—(an_ electrical engineering 
society ). 


For reaching relatively large groups, 
for bringing the plant to the cus- 
tomer, for instructing on product use 
and for building acceptance and pres- 
tige, we like motion pictures. On 
future jobs we intend to use Koda- 
chrome exclusively, as we find color 
greatly improves the audience reac- 
tion, 


Robert D. Towne Joins Father 


Robert D. Towne has joined his father 
W. L. Towne, New York, in his agency 
business. The younger Mr. Towne has 
served as assistant director of market re- 
search and promotion for Dell Publish: 
ing Company and assistant editor of 
Product Engineering. He will specialize 
in accounts dealing with plastics, metals, 
electronics and machine design. 


Industrial Elects Directors 


Six new directors, all of whom have 
been executives of the company for many 
years, have been elected for Industrial 
Publications, Inc., Chicago. They are: M 
P. Driscoll, vice-president; F. A. Guignon, 
vice-president; H. V. Kaeppel, executive 
editor; C. R. Lacey, secretary; R. G. Smith, 
vice-president; and J. H. VanDeventer 
Jr., business manager. 


Packaging Institute Meets Nov. 4-5 


Packaging Institute, Inc., will hé 
annual conference in the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, Nov. 4-5 The 
ference will discuss technical wartime 
packaging problems with particular rete? 
ence to new technical development 
packaging resulting from changes 
wartime economy 


George E. Andrews Dies 


George Edward Andrews, manager ‘ 
research, Power Plant Engineering, sie¢ 
suddenly, July 9. Mr. Andrews joinec 
the staff of Power Plant Engineering ir 
1937 as sales manager of the Ck veland 
territory and last year was appointed @! 
rector of market research in the Chicag' 
home ofhce 


Placing 1944 Contracts Now 


Space representative of business pape" 
are reporting that some industrial adver 
tisers are placing contracts now for 1?” 
space requirements to assure a place % 
the list of those who will be accomme 
dated if space restrictions become 8" 
due to further paper curtailments 









in ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 



















oups, TO WHOM IS THE ADVERTISER 
we DIRECTING HIS APPEAL? 


Po Engineers, designers and executives charged with the responsi- 
On 
oe bility of product design as it affects the engineering functioning 
color of products and their appearance and utility ... engineering 
reac- 


personnel of manufacturers of electrically operated machines, 


appliances and equipment. 


_ HOW DOES THE ADVERTISING 


WweNcy 





ie has 
me ACCOMPLISH ITS OBJECTIVE? 
ublish- 
alee It is intended to inform the reader of the properties of Inco Nickel 
a Alloys and their application possibilities for particular products 
requiring certain characteristics in the metals used. The adver- 
tising undertakes the task of helping the readers in terms of the 
ave 
many problems which may confront them. Speed, uniformity, per- 
lustrial 
re: M formance under high temperatures, indestructibility, are some 
ign ’ isti 
ecuti\ of the metal’s characteristics that are stressed. 
Smit! 
venter 
, 4.5 
‘} ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING? 
Ni . 


Producers of metals, materials, electrical and mechanical parts, 
finishes and equipment that enter into the making of today’s 


and tomorrow’s finished products. 


98.8% of the plant distribution of ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING is directed to individuals, by 
ane name and by title— these titles including Presidents, 
Vice Presidents in Charge of Engineering, Chief, 
Mechanical, Electrical, Design, Development and 
Research Engineers, etc. 













7 THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers to Industry Since 1892 , 
; 1250 SIXTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK 20, _N. Y. } War Bonds = 
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How You Can 
Help Save Paper 


@ PAPERWORK has been the butt of so many 
jokes, particularly in recent years, that its im- 
portance in industrial operation is apt to be over- 
looked. Similarly, a threatened shortage of paper, 
such as now confronts us, is not apt to be given 
its due importance. 

Actually, an absolute lack of paper could all 
but stop a plant cold. Without letterheads, you 
can’t write for quotations. Without purchase 
forms, you can’t place orders. Without time 
cards, payrolls, employment records, continuous 
forms, memoranda, blueprints, etc., it would be 
almost impossible to keep a plant or office 
running. 

Yet in the case of commercial paper alone, 
1943 demand will outweigh the prospective sup- 
ply by nearly forty per cent. Worse still, rising 
government requirements will leave for industry 
in 1943 an amount equal to only about fifty 
per cent of its 1942 consumption. 

Were it not for the fact that great savings 
have been made by industry, by newspapers and 
magazines, by the government, and by WPB’s 
curtailment of less essential paper products, 
many believe we would now be gripped by an 
unprecedented and crucial shortage. And off- 
setting the greatest savings are war’s tremendous 
new demands. Vast quantities of paper are being 
shipped overseas, never to return to the domestic 
waste market. 

All industry can help in meeting this crists. 
Here are five guiding questions which every 
management should ask about every piece of 
written or printed matter which it orders and 
uses: 

Is it necessary? 

Can lighter paper be used? 

Can a smaller size be used? 

Can the number of printed pieces be re- 
duced by pruning distribution lists? 

§. Is an excessive inventory of paper on hand? 
(Sixty days is today’s allowable margin— 
six months the peacetime average. ) 

WPB officials urge every top management to 
make a competent operating executive respon- 
sible for the application of these principles in 
each plant. And here is a brief check-list for the 
further guidance of the paper-saver: 

1. Use 8Y%x5%-in. letterheads for short let- 
ters; inclose them in small envelopes. 

2. Review all printed forms periodically for 
essentiality; consolidation; elimination of waste 
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space; standardization of sizes, weights, color, 
grade; elimination of color where possible. 

3. Use smaller type sizes and margins. (Any 
competent printer can point the way to pro- 
nounced savings. ) 

4. Cut the weight of paper stocks. 

5. Condense letters and memoranda by (a) 
keeping margins as narrow as possible; (b) stick- 
ing to single-space forms; (c) using reverse side 
of incoming letters as first carbon copy of re- 
plies; (d) using reverse side of second sheets for 
carbon copies; (e) using both sides of all mimeo- 
graphed sheets. 

6. Control disbursement of paper supplies to 
employees so that excessive quantities do not 
accumulate in desks and departmental supply 
closets. 

7. Make scratch pads from stocks of obsolete 
letterheads, memorandum forms, and other un- 
used inventory. 

8. Use and re-use carbon paper consistently. 

Here’s another wartime job that fits right into 
the hands of the industrial advertising man. Let’s 
get to work. 


A War Message In 

Every Advertisement 

@ ADVERTISERS throughout the nation 
were called upon last month to dedicate a good 
share of their copy from here on to hasten the 
day of victory. The plea was made over the 
radio by a number of War Production Board 
officials and Chester J. LaRoche, chairman ot 
the War Advertising Council. 

The Council’s goal for the coming year 1s 
two-fold. First, one-third of all advertising 
space devoted exclusively to war messages. 
Second, a war message in every ad. Every day 
that such a program would shorten the war 
would save $300,000,000 a day in the cost of the 
war and thousands of lives. It’s a worth while 
e>al ard industrial advertisers are in a partic- 
ularly fine position to lend a hand. 

“By war advertising,” explained Mr. Roche, 
“we mean advertising that induces people, 
through information, understanding or persua- 
sion, to take certain actions necessary to speedy 
winning of the war.” 

Speeding war production is one of the great- 
est needs of the day and that may be the ob- 
jective of the industrial advertiser’s participation 
in this concerted advertising program. Resolve 
now to pack every piece of copy full of useful 
information that will help every worker break 
the production schedule. 
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War Correspondent to You as a Business Man 





















Business Week's John Chapman is overseas now. 
duly accredited by the General Staff as a War 
Correspondent—recognition by the armed services 
of the part that management plays in the produc- 
tion line in this total war and of the importance of 
adequate reporting to those key men. 


He wears the same uniform, has been inoculated 
with the same serums, sailed the same ship as 
mass-syndicate correspondents—but to a vastly dif- 
ferent purpose. Here are his probable jobs abroad... 


In England: to re-study governmental management 
of the war economy and business management of 
war production . . . to report back ideas that could 
be used here . . . to investigate and report on British 
planning for postwar reconversion and competition 
in international trade. 


In North Africa: to study how supplies from American 
factories are being handled at the front—how lend- 
lease is operating—how civilian relief is being car- 
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ried on... . to advise American management-men on 
what kind of models this provides for application to 
future-occupied countries. 


In the Middle East: the same assignment, plus the 
reporting of economic changes that will affect our 
postwar trade with that area. 


In Russia: wide investigation into the wartime eco- 
nomic changes in the Soviet system affecting Russia's 
war-strength and pointing to her postwar position 
as a customer and competitor. 


Because of Business Week's international reputation 
for accurate, unbiased and highly speciclized re- 
porting, and because of his own wide acquaintance- 
ship, John Chapman will have access to sources of 
information usually closed fo news-gatherers. And 
because of his informed background as BW's For- 
eign Editor, he'll add intelligent interpretation to 
the facts. 












Judges Ready for Task of 


Selecting Winners in 
Editorial Competition 


Entries pour in as Aug. 1 deadline is reached; awards 


will be given nineteen editors for outstanding work 


@ AGAIN the Aug. | deadline has 
rolled around for INpDUsTRIAL Mar- 
KETING’s Annual Competition for 
Editorial Achievement and the mass 
of entries will be placed before the 
Jury of Awards in Cleveland, Aug. 
12-13. This is the sixth year of the 
competition which was established in 
1938 for the purpose of giving recog- 
nition to business paper editors for the 
outstanding work they do in supply- 
ing business and industry with vital 
information and data which has been 
influential in the progress and expan- 
sion of American industry. 

The business press has received re- 
peated recognition from the various 
branches of the War Production 
Board for the assistance it has given 
in disseminating informational and 
educational material vital to the prose- 
cution of the war. Much of this 
editorial work will be represented in 
the entries in this year’s competition, 
as it was last year. 

The Jury of Awards which will 
the winners is composed of 
advertising execu- 


select 
seven prominent 
tives, whose work has required of 
them a broad knowledge of prac- 
tically every important classification 
of business and industry due to the 
fact that the selection of media for 
advertising is more and more made 
on the basis of editorial performance 


The Jury of Awards in “Industrial Market- 
ing'’s” Sixth Annual Competition for Edi- 
torial Achievement by business paper 
editors is comprised of: (1) L. P. Moyer, 
advertising manager, Lamp Division, General 
Electric Company; (2) Chester W. Ruth, 
director of advertising, Republic Steel Cor- 
poration; (3) H. E. Van Petten, advertising 
manager, Industrial Products Division, The 
B. F. Goodrich Company; (4) Allen Billings- 
ley, president, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc.; 
(5) Harold S. Downing, Walker & Downing; 
(6) W. S. Leech, vice-president, G. M. 
Basford Company; (7) George G. Adomeit, 
president and designer, The Caxton Company 


and service to the industries covered. 
The Jury includes: L. P. Moyer, ad- 
vertising manager, Lamp Division, 
General Electric Company; Chester 
W. Ruth, director of advertising, Re- 
public Steel Corporation; H. E. Van 
Petten, advertising manager, Indus- 
trial Products Division, The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron; Allen 
Billingsley, president, Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, Inc., and newly elected presi- 
dent of American Association of 
Advertising Agencies; Harold  S. 
Downing, Walker & Downing, Pitts- 
burgh; W. S. Leech, vice-president, 
G. M. Basford Company; and George 
G. Adomeit, president, The Caxton 
Company. 

Nineteen awards will be made for 
the best work entered in six classifica- 
tions, including one First Award and 
two Awards of Merit in each division, 
and one Special Award in classifica- 
tion six. The classifications are: (1) 
for the best series of editorials or arti- 
cles; (2) for the best single editorial 
or article; (3) for the best single 
issue devoted entirely or principally 
to a single subject or central theme 
of major importance to the field 
served; (4) for the best illustrative 
treatment; (5) for the best published 
research initiated by the publication; 
(6) for the greatest improvement in 
typography, format, and general ap- 
pearance, and a special award for re- 
finement made in a publication of 
established high standard of design. 

Announcement of the winners and 
presentation of awards will be made 
at the September meetings of the New 
York and Chicago chapters of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. 

Winners in the competition last yea 
were as follows: 

Classification No. 1. For the bes' 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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There Will Be Old Markets 


To Recapture And New Ones 


To Win... 
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. . . And those manufacturers of equip- 
ment and materials for the foundry industry 
that have laid the groundwork for sales 
will be the ones that realize immediately 
on pent-up demand for replacements. 


In doing its number one job—helping 
to win the war—the foundry industry is 
rapidly using up its equipment. Replace- 
ments can be made only if repair is imprac- 
tical. Materials and supplies are rightly 
spread as thin as possible, permitting an 
Uninterrupted flow of castings to war uses. 


All this means that immediately the 
war is won, the foundry industry will be 


ripe for vast replacements. To await this 
time to cultivate markets is inadvisable 
.. . buyers and specifiers in the industry 
are laying plans NOW for the time when 
they can buy. They will continue to make 
and revise their plans until such time as 


their needs can be filled 


If you manufacture or sell any kind of 
equipment, machines, parts, or materials 
used in the foundry industry, give the 


buyers and specifiers in the industry all 


necessary information about them 
through THE FOUNDRY. 





hereyer Metals Are Cast... You'll Find... 














PENTON BUILDING 








CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 








How American Steel & Wire Js 





Organizing Postwar Planning 


A sales research and development division gathers 


information for the sales and operating departments 


@ POSTWAR planning is not new, 
but simply a new name for industrial 
planning, which every well managed 
company is always doing, John May, 
vice-president, American Steel & Wire 
Company, Cleveland, told the Central 
Regional Conference of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association in 
Cleveland, June 25. Postwar planning 
is somewhat more difficult than nor- 
mal planning, he said, in view of the 
many upsets in the normal procedure 
of doing business which takes place 
during a war period. 

“There are a number of opinions 
as to the future,” he pointed out, 
“among them are two worth mention- 
ing here: 

“A. There are those who believe 
everything will return to practically 
the same state as before the war; 

“B. There are those who believe 
that everything will be lost and we 
must start all over again. 

“Between these two viewpoints lies 
the course that management must 
take; a course that tempers the vision 
of great upheavals with common 
sense practicalities.” 

The amount of time that should 
be spent on postwar planning and just 
how to go about it depends upon the 
type and character of the business in- 
volved, Mr. May advised. The meth- 
ods his company is following are 
along standard lines. Instead of spec- 
ulating on what may happen, an effort 
is being made to find out all the lead- 
ing factors possible. For more than a 
year, the company has had a postwar 
planning committee consisting of six 
of the more capable men from vari- 
ous divisions of the company. This 
committee has studied markets con- 
stantly and made periodic reports on 
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its findings and out of it has come the 
establishment of a sales research and 
development division. The objective 
of this division is to furnish both the 
sales and operating departments in- 
formation as to: 

1. The inroads of substitute prod- 
ucts and replacement materials which 
have encroached on the company’s 
markets. 

2. New uses for old products. 

3. New products developed. 

4. New techniques or changes in 
the merchandising and distribution. 

5. Where and to what extent the 
company’s products will be affected. 

6. Suggest new or application of 
old products so as to parallel full nor- 
mal utilization of the company’s pro- 


ducing facilities. 
The purposes of the division are: 
1. To determine what effect the 





JOHN MAY 
“We have found it advisable to utilize 
the services of our salesmen .a« . to 


spend their time covering their individual 
territories thoroughly and giving us a 
complete picture . as to the possible 
future business in their territories.” 


postwar period will have on the com- 
pany as a whole. 

2. To study and investigate the 
effect of the vast influx of substitute 
materials. 

3. The exposure of new ideas for 
new products and possible new uses 
for normal products. 

4. To determine the possible need 
for changed habits of distribution and 
merchandising to economic changes 
in distribution methods. 

The men in this division are given 
free rein to go where they please, 
when they please. They are furnished 
with any and all information they de- 
sire that is within reason; in fact, are 
given every possible tool to work with 
for analyzing what is considered a 
very difficult problem. 

These men work very closely with 
the Market Research Division, re- 
search engineers and the various sales 
offices, and are contacting constantly 
almost every branch of the company. 
“We feel,” said Mr. May, “that a 
carefully and thoroughly analyzed 
market survey, showing the poten- 
tial business in various locations, is 4 
fine start. 

“Naturally there is a tendency for 
our district representatives to keep 
their potential figures as low as possi- 
ble, but we have found that, when 
these representatives are fully in- 
formed of our purpose, we have n0 
difficulty on this score. 

“It is most desirable to have the 
survey indicate the potential business 
not only by products, but by cus 
tomers as well. This will not only 
assist in making the survey more ac- 
curate, but will also help greatly 
the locating of future business. 

“We have gone so far as to actually 
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MUSHRO 


Throughout the United States, hun- 
dreds of plants making implements 
of war are MUSHROOMING. 


Clockmakers are producing elec- 
trically operated control instruments. 
New aviation plants, ship yards, 
tank factories, power plants are 
sprouting up everywhere. They need 
newer, better and ever increasing 
quantities of electrical equipment. 


New men are buying these things, 
are looking for new sources of sup- 
ply, and today time is too precious 
to waste in browsing through in- 
numerable catalogs. 


To save that precious time the 
men who specify and requisition 
are finding the information they 
need today in skillfully condensed 
Briefalog form in the pages of 
Electrical Buyers Reference. 


Your biggest and best mar- 
keting opportunity closes 
October Ist. 












WE know WHERE these 
OMS GROW 
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290 CATALOGS 


Convenient and Compact 

The Briefalog technique of catalog 

condensation brings together, in one 

volume, the information in 290 cata- 

logs, plus an indexed directory of 3500 

manufacturers of electrical and allied 

equipment. 
Factual, Concise, Informative 

It contains all the facts the buyer needs, 

with illustrations checked by a staff of 

skilled engineers. All descriptions are 
condensed to Briefalog form and noth- 
ing is omitted that the user should 
know. It includes branch-office, distrib- 
utor and warehouse addresses to speed 
up follow-through. 

Why your Briefalog should be 

in E. B. R.: 

1. Ic will reach at least 30,000 users 
— many of them new and unknown 
to you, including the top priority 
men. 

2. EBR Briefalogs keep a foot in the 
door, always ready to substitute for 
the salesmen swamped with calls. 


E-B-B 
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IN ONE 


3. EBR Briefalogs save you time and 
money: over costly, elaborate cata- 
logs. 


4. EBR gets you on the inside to men 
seeking new products. 


5. EBR reaches the right officials in 
the Army, Navy and government 
departments—today’s biggest buyers. 


6. EBR helps land secret business — 
gets behind the scenes on impor- 
tant war contracts where talk is out, 


No stone is left unturned. There is 
a continuous barrage of promotion, re- 
minding the users of the wealth of in- 
formation that EBR contains, and urg- 
ing them to use it on every occasion. 
If you did a comparable job promoting 
your own catalog, the cost would ex- 
ceed $20,000.00 annually. 


Write us about your advertising or 
Briefalog problems, We invite you to 
take advantage of our counsel and 
copy cooperation. 


ELECTRICAL BUYERS REFERENCE 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., 
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budget each district sales office on a 
basis capable of securing our pre-de- 
termined desired participation, in- 
cluding such requirements as addi- 


training, 


tional salesmanship, sales 


special advertising and promotion, 
etc.,” he explained. 

“The toughest part of this problem 
is to get a fairly accurate survey. 
This takes a great deal of time—has 
to be checked and rechecked carefully 
and be kept up to date. We have 
found it advisable to utilize the serv- 
ices of our salesmen, who have not 
been particularly busy soliciting dur- 
ing the past year to spend their time 


individual 


thoroughly and giving us a complete 


covering their territories 
picture, as nearly as they can estimate, 
as to the possible future business in 
If the survey is not 


fairly accurate, it can become very 


their territories. 


misleading. How do we know how 
accurate our surveys really are? We 
add all surveys together and check 
with the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce data, as well as with other ex- 
ternal means.” 

"We must remember,” he said in 
concluding, “that there are hard days 
ahead. Not bad days necessarily, and 
I am not forecasting a long depression 
or anything like it. But I am fore- 
casting that if we are to have a brave 
new world—if we are to have a better 
place for man to live—if we are to 
have a world which is free and, at the 
same time, at peace—we have hard 
work ahead of us. Hard work for 
managers and workers, salesmen and 
engineers, and for the planners and 
the marketers, bec 1uSC the more astute 
is their work, the fewer mistakes we 


will make.” 


CONTINUED FROM PaGE 29] 


An Editor's Viewpoint 


terial is a plug on what the company 
We don’t 


agency for that 


makes and what it is doing. 
blame the one— 
probably orders from higher up! 

The next paper on the stack of 
rejects is an interim financial state- 
ment of a very large company. We 
seldom publish material of this kind. 
It looks like something for a “front 
We can’t 


use i1f——not even if the manufacture 


ofhice”’ type of publication. 


s one of our regular advertisers 

Here is a 200-word story telling 
us that this manufacturer has re 
ceived rec Penition for his production 


ot war equipment I rankly, this 
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Glenn Sutton, left, publisher, ‘Electrical 
Equipment,” his representatives, R. A. New- 
bauer, New York, and Dick Tope, Cleve- 
land, and Carl A. Wagner, account execu- 
tive, G. M. Basford Company, Cleveland, 
caught by the camera man at the recent 


war conference of the National Elec- 
trical Wholesalers Association in Buffalo 


kind of publicity at the present time 
leaves us cold. Is it not a privilege 
to turn out all the war material pos- 
sible to beat the Axis? Has the pub- 
lic not a right to expect an all-out 
effort from every industrial concern? 
publisher has received the 
which is before us 


Every 
type of release 
now. “Happily, we only get them at 
long intervals but they make us burn 
Attached 


is a postcard asking us to acknowledge 


when they do come in. 


receipt and to state when the story 
will probably appear. We never could 
tell when a publicity release would 
be used and these days we are less 
certain than ever. In any event, we 
haven’t time to acknowledge receipt 
of such material. Publishers are 
short-staffed too! 

This is a photograph showing six 
employes of a manufacturer holding 
a chart which was used in a recent 
production drive. We have seen many 
of these ideas cross our desk in the 
past six months and this one isn’t 
different enough to get any space in 
our books. 

Here is the last. A phrase in the 
accompanying letter opens up an old 
sore with us and, we are sure, with 
other publishers who got the mate- 
rial. The advertising agency asks for 
a tear sheet of the release so that 
they can use it to prepare a new ad- 
vertising program being _ planned. 
Once upon a time our temperature 
used to rise ten degrees when we read 
anything like that, but now we merely 
view it with disgust. Luckily for this 
agency, however, we are going to use 
the material (only the letter is in the 
rejects) in svite of the “come on.” 
Its client really has something. He 


‘mnounces a substitute (not merely a 


new model) that looks like it might 
fll a genuine need for our readers. 
(1 wonder if any of the other pub- 
lishers actually took those remarks 
about the new advertising program 
seriously? ) 

That, then is the end of the stack 
Admittedly, such an analysis is rather 
a negative approach to show why 
some publicity fails to make the 
grade, but it points out some things 
which editors watch for in reading 
the reams of material they receive. 

There are one or two other things 
which might be mentioned that did 
not come up in the rejects we just 
went over. One pertains to the mat- 
ter of illustrations. Personally, we 
would just as soon not receive either 
cuts or photographs with the publicity 
these days, but rather a description 
of the photographs available or proofs 
of the cuts. If we like an item well 
enough to want to use it, we ar 
willing to take the trouble to writ 
for photographs or cuts. Some man- 
ufacturers follow this practice, but 
the majority send the illustrations 
right along without waiting for a re- 
Possibly they feel that if we 


have the pictures we are more likely 


quest. 
to use them. However, this doesn’t 
influence us one way or the other. 
As far as the composition of the 
releases is concerned, one could go on 
for a thousand words on the way 
publishers like to have them written 
We rewrite nearly everything we get, 
usually because it has to be drastically 
cut. The reason for this is not that 
we have a “blue pencil” complex, be- 
cause we haven’t the time these days 
to rewrite any more than necessary. 
If we can get a suitable release the 
way we want it, we are glad to use 
it just as the postman brings it into 
the office. But such phrases as, 
“world’s largest manufacturer of —.” 
“makers of so-and-so—,” simply must 
be cut out in the interests of brevity 
as well as of reader interest. 
Otherwise the same rules pretty 
well hold good now as before. The 
publicity release should get dow! 
business immediately, telling how 
product saves time, materials 0! 
money, ease and principle of opera- 
tion, method of installation, its con- 
struction, etc. References to yw 
many years the manufacturer 
in research to produce the 
how many plants have install 
etc., are irrelevant as long as th 
lasts and, I hope, for a long ne 


afterwards. 
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“M. L” CARRIES TO INDUSTRY 


the Voice of Men to whom 


management men look for leadership 


HUNDREDS OF INDUSTRIAL conventions, and other important 
gatherings of industrial groups, are held every year. Men to 
whom these industries look for /eadership are invited to 
speak. Men famed in their fields for sound, successful ideas. 
Men who put into their carefully-prepared talks thoughts 
of great moment to sound management policy. 


No management man can attend all of these meetings, or 
read all of the published reports of their proceedings. Yet 
in any one of them a far-reaching idea of great potential 
value may be voiced. Tens of thousands of management 
men, not connected with the industrial group attending the 
meeting, might need that very idea — yet never hear of it. 

That is why MODERN INDusTRY carries in each issue an 
extremely useful—and very closely read—department known 
as “The Voice of Industry”. Realizing that there should be 
some means of bringing to wider attention these ideas of 
national industrial importance that previously found no 
audience beyond a relatively small group, the editors of 
MODERN INDUsTRY instituted the practice of culling these 
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Make MODERN INDUSTRY your base advertising coverage for the manufacturing industries 


ideas from speeches and papers presented by industrial 
leaders at meetings throughout the nation, and of publishing 
them each month in this department of MODERN INDUSTRY. 


The response of MODERN INDUSTRY’s readers to this de- 
partment has been terrific. Here are the best thoughts of 
industrial leaders whose opinions no one can buy—many of 
whom cannot be hired to write for publication. Men whose 
advice cannot be purchased. Men whose judgment in steer- 
ing their enterprises most successfully is beyond question. 

But all this is just one more example of constructive imag- 
ination, sound editorial pathfinding, and well-earned success 
in industrial publishing. One more reason why MODERN 
INDUSTRY does have phenomenal readership. One more 
reason why MODERN INbusTRY is carefully scanned, page 
by page, by more than 50,000 management men in more 
than 31,500 of America’s largest manufacturing plants re- 
sponsible for approximately 89°% of total U. S. production. 

Intensive readership plus comprehensive coverage adds 
up to top value in industrial advertising. 


MODERN INDUSTRY, 347 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 17 
CLEVELAND: Union Commerce Building; CH1caGo: 20 No. 
Wacker Drive: SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post Street; Los 
ANGELES: 403 W. 8th Street; PHILADELPHIA: 220 South 
16th Street; ATLANTA: 1722 Rhodes-Haverty Building. 


REGULAR FEATURES IN MODERN INDUSTRY: 


News Interpretation Better Distribution 
Employer-Employee Relations Economic Conditions 
New Trends Opinion 

Government & Industry On Industry's Battlefront 
Postwar Planning Labor Trends 

Ideas at Work The Voice of Industry 
*Men & Jobs We the Readers 

More Output New (Industrial) Films 


MODERN 
INDUSTRY 






















Will Your Prices Be In Line? 


Now is the time for marketing men to check produc- 


tion costs to meet the postwar price competition 


@ THERE IS a _ great deal being 
written and said today about postwar 
planning and no small share of this 
concerns marketing. 

What will happen to our markets 
after the war? What should we do 
now to get ready for peace? Will we 
have to change our product? 

These are typical of the questions 
being asked by enterprising marketing 
men. 

But, one of the most vital points of 
all—that of price—is conspicuous by 
its absence from papers being written 
and plans being proposed. 

This is even more surprising when 
it is generally agreed that whether we 
like it or not, price is going to be 
even a greater factor in sales after the 
war than ever before. 

Why, then, shouldn’t marketing 
men be giving some thought to this 
as well as the more purely marketing 
problems? The obvious answer is that 
they should. 

Admittedly, the greatest factors in 
price are usually the cost of manufac- 
turing plus raw material and because 
of this, the production department 
has usually maintained that costs were 
their prerogative. 

But who has to answer to manage- 
ment when sales are not up to expecta- 
tions—perhaps due to too high prices? 
The sales and advertising departments 
of course! And, unless all signs are 
misleading, there’s going to have to be 
lots of answering to management on 
this once we are again in a seller’s 
market. 

Undoubtedly some marketing men 
have by now forgotten about this 
price bugaboo. They have been lulled 
to sleep by the current sellers’ mar- 
ket. Or they may be planning on re- 
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By L. B. EVANS 
Brunker, Jones & Page, Chicago 


lying on their own selling skill (per- 
sonal or printed) and that of their 
salesmen to sell around the price 
factor. 


But whichever class a marketing 
man is in today we'll bet that sooner 
or later during the coming peacetime 
buyers’ market he’ll wish that his 
product—even though it possesses 
merit—were not so high priced. 


What can you do about it you ask? 
Plenty! The fact that you are going 
to deal with the factor day in and day 
out certainly gives you a right to speak 
up about it—not in general complaints 
but with sound constructive ideas. 

The first thing you will want to 
ask is whether your plant costs com- 
pare favorably with your competi- 
tors’. If your plant has time stand- 
ards—correctly set and controlled— 
you can be pretty certain that costs 
are okay. If your plant does not 
have standards, there’s ample room 
for doubt. Standards are simply a 
means by which the work of the men 
in the plant is measured and without 
them the correct measurement of this 
work is well nigh impossible. 

Along with standards you will 
want to ask about wage incentive sys- 
tems. There are various incentive 
systems but in general they work so 
that if a man does a standard day’s 
work (as measured by time standards 
mentioned above) he gets a standard 
wage; if he does more (and they all 
will) he gets a bonus. 

Working for that bonus is the in- 
centive that cuts down waste motion 
and unnecessary delays . . . and that 


is what cuts costs in the plant and 
subsequently will be a vital factor in 
bringing the price of your product 
down if you want it down. 

J. H. Van Deventer, editor, The 
Iron Age, recently wrote: “Pay based 
on productivity would increase our 
war output by at least thirty per cent 
and diminish cost of war production 
to the taxpayer by at least half that 
amount.” 

What wide-awake plant executives 
have done to cut costs through such 
methods is one of the marvels of the 
past two decades. 

In one plant recently, costs were 
cut 27 per cent in one department; 18 
per cent in the entire plant. In another 
organization, costs were cut from 16 
per cent to 27 per cent on a wide 
variety of parts going into one piece 
of equipment; in another plant, 
$1,800,000 was saved in less than 2 
years! 

Just think what an advantage the 
marketing men of these organizations 
have if their managements decide to 
let prices reflect these savings. 

You might also ask your produc- 
tion department if they have an ac- 
curate 100 per cent true cost system. 
They probably will say “tyes” but ask 
them how long it has been since some- 
one has checked it for accuracy. 

There have been great improve- 
ments in costing technique in recent 
years—not only from the standpoint 
of accuracy but also from the stand- 
point of control—and even if your 
plant does have a cost system, if it 
isn’t up to date, it will sooner or later 
cause serious trouble. 

It’s pretty easy for cost systems ‘ 
get out of kilter and the business 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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By HOWARD G. SAWYER 


Copy Chief, James Thomas Chirurg Company, Boston 


The advertising man should assist the personnel de- 


partment help each worker to be most productive 


@ DO YOU like your work? 


Probably you do, else you wouldn’t 
have prospered in it. 

Unlike many people, you have the 
capacity for understanding your 
work—and that has not only given 
you confidence but it has also made 
your work interesting to you. 

You can also influence other people 
to do better work by interesting them 
in it, 

A good many of today’s labor 
problems can be solved at least in 
part by giving the workers an under- 
standing of what their jobs are “all 
about.” And that is down the ad- 
man’s alley. 

Countless times, in War Production 
Drive work, I have been amazed to 
find that workers have not the slighest 
idea of the end result of their efforts. 
Perhaps they work at new jobs that 
have never been explained—perhaps 
they are doing the same old thing but 
for a new and remote purpose. Inter- 
preting such jobs in terms of service 
to the war helps employes gain a new 
interest in their work and provides a 
basis for increased production, better 
attendance, scrap reduction, etc. 

Exhibits, or action photographs, of 
their completed products, are the 
most obvious means of indicating to 
the workers how they are sharing in 
British War Min- 


istries have set up systems for com- 


the war offensive. 


municating to war plants news of 
military achievements in which their 
products have played a part. These 
communications have outdone all other 
methods of creating new incentives. 
But where the product is incon- 
spicuous or loses its identity some- 
where along the line or is merely one 
of many means of producing a war 
implement or of getting it to the 
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front, the problem of demonstrating 
the workers’ responsibility is not so 
easy, although by no means insur- 
mountable. 

That is where the ingenuity and 
talents of the advertising man are ex- 
tremely useful in selling the workers 
on the importance of their being on 
the job every day and every minute. 
Noteworthy War Production Drives 
have been put on by such firms as 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany and Greenfield Tap & Die Com- 
pany—manufacturers of products not 
immediately recognizable as vital in a 
military sense. 

But there is more to the problem of 
increasing per-worker efficiency than 
just dramatizing his participation in 
helping win the war. Stimulating the 
will to work is one thing—increasing 
capacity 
thing. It, too, can be the adman’s 


for more work is another 


function. 

At the very time when industry is 
being called upon to produce the 
most with the least, many of the 
workers best fitted for their jobs are 
going into uniform, being replaced 
by green workers—women, older men, 
many of them difficult to train. And 
many skilled hands who do remain are 
being forced to take up new jobs, in- 
volving new machines, new materials, 
new techniques. What makes it 
worse, many of the key supervisors 
and foremen, the persons best quali- 
fied to train others, have departed too. 

A United Automobile Workers 
committee in a major war plant, re- 
porting recently on the influx of green 
help, stated: 

“They take people in, give them 
jobs and then don’t tell them what to 
do. . . . In the assembly department, 
the foreman seldom explains the par- 


ticular assembly as a whole or th 
necessary operations from beginning 
to end, nor does he check to sec 
whether the worker has understood 
his few and scanty directions. In ad- 
dition, no concrete system as to what 
method must or must not be used on 
the job is given. This frequently re- 
sults in production of scrap.” 

The report also stated: “Instruction 
in proper care and use of precisior 
equipment is 
Breakage of these valuable tools ha 
been increasing daily, due to careless 


almost non-existent 


and uninformed use.” 


Good work is the natural out 
growth of good job instruction. In 
the absence of adequate facilities an¢ 
talents for training green help, 
should be possible for advertising men 
to step into the breach, with their 
knack of making information palat:- 
ble, and thereby perform a major serv- 
ice to the nation. 


Most job training literature is woe- 
fully inadequate. One fault is that it 
presumes a basic training in the funds- 
mentals of mechanics and talks wa) 
above its audience. A set of instruc: 
tions laid down by an engineer wht 
knows his machine forward and back- 
ward may be nothing but Greek 
the new worker seeing it for the firs 
time. Yet those same instructions ca 
be translated into terms the worker 
will understand and follow—by th 
advertising man. 


Another type of fault is just th 
opposite—talking down to the audi 
ence without the compensation © 
dramatic interest. Do’s and don’t’s 
single-syllable words can be madden 
ing as well as dull. A few advertisers 
recently engaged in conservation cam 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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HEATING, VENTILATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
applied Co AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


HE September issue of HEATING and 

VENTILATING will constitute an up-to- 
the-minute report — straight from the pro- 
duction front—on how the most recent 
applications of heating, ventilating, air 
cleaning, cooling and dehumidifying 
are serving as a tool for better and speedier 
production of airplanes, aircraft engines 
and propellers. Featuring detailed air con- 
ditioning, heating and ventilating data and 
illustrations, this number will be of excep- 
tional interest and reference value to the 
engineers, technical experts, government 
representatives and contractors who read it. 
They are the men who specify, design and 
















influence the purchasing of equipment of 


the foregoing types for use in war produc- 
tion plants. Their interest in the editorial 
content of the September Aircraft Number 
obviously affords an unusual opportunity 
for manufacturers of heating, ventilating, 
and air conditioning equipment and de- 
vices to secure singular attention for their 
product story in the advertising pages of 
this issue. Plan now to show specifically 
what your products are accomplishing, or 
can accomplish, in helping the aviation 
industry continue its magnificent record of 


production. HEATING and VENTILATING, 
148 Lafayette Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


.. FEATURED IN THE 


September 


ISSUE OF 
HEATING 


AND 






INVENTILATING 




















Effect of the War on British Business Papers 


Limited to about twenty per cent of former supply of 


paper, publications are trimmed to continue service 


By OWEN PAWSEY 


Formerly of Odhams Press Trade 
Paper Department; founder-editor of 
"Electrical Trading," London 


@ BRIEF HEADINGS, condensed 
type, small pictures and crisp copy are 
wartime features which Britain’s in- 
dustrial business publications have in 
common with the newspapers and 
popular press. They are the editor’s 
reply to paper rationing, and they are 
quickly noticeable. 

The industrial press, however, has 
one problem peculiarly its own, which 
is far from evident at first. It can 
no longer reflect the most important 
activities of its readers. Wherever an 
industry has turned over its manufac- 
turing plant or distribution equip- 
ment to munitions-making, there are 
obvious reasons why the press should 
not publish what the constituent 
firms and individuals are doing. 

Simultaneously, production for nor- 
mal civilian needs is curtailed; there 
is little or no news of new lines. 

That cheerless picture faced the 
editors of Britain’s industrial business 
publications early in the war. One of 
them remarked that all he could pub- 
lish was what was out-of-date, un- 
important or incorrect! 

In practice, these publications have 
They 


circum- 


been the very reverse of useless. 
re-tuned to the changed 
stances, and the service they are giv- 
ing their readers today is perhaps 
more valuable than ever before. In 
every industry, whether its normal 
products have been curtailed or com- 
pletely stopped, there is a_ public 
which must still be served. If the 
public cannot get new products it 
will demand a new lease of life for 
the old. That means an influx of re- 
pairs and maintenance. 
industrial 
journals were able to act. They fore- 
saw that many manufacturers would 
be too busy in other directions to 
continue the service work they had 
done before. That work would hence- 
forth be the job of the distributor. 
The press set itself the task of col- 


Here, right away, the 
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lecting, sorting, and passing on in- 
formation about service work. The 
job did not end with publication. 
Through the mail the journals gave 
individual guidance, putting readers 
in touch with new sources of supply, 
advising on substitutes, suggesting al- 
ternative designs, acting as a clear- 
ing house for orders. It was a job 
excellently done, and it continues. 

Parallel with this is the interpre- 
tation of the wartime regulations of 
industry and trade. About 3,000 
Statutory Orders are being issued an- 
nually. All affect in various ways 
the supply of raw materials or the 
production and distribution of goods. 
They are long, difficult to digest, and 
written in the language of the 
lawyer. 

It has been the job of the business 
and industrial press to interpret and 
condense these legal documents into 
clear and concise statements, easily 
understood by the industries affected. 
The principal of a large group of 


British industrial journals said _re- 
cently: “In disseminating this essen- 
tial news to manufacturers, whole- 


salers, and retailers concerned, the 
trade press has performed, in a most 
economical manner, a service which 
has helped materially in the efficient 
organization of trade and industry 
under war conditions. 

“One can go further and say that 
Ministries are using the trade press as 
the only practical means of circulat- 
ing certain vital information.” 

Industrial journals are also giving 
more space to personal news. This 
follows naturally on the dispersal of 
industry, the call-up of men to the 
Forces, and the closing down of the 
social functions where people used to 
meet. So long as people are separated 
in that way, the personal columns 
must take on a more important role, 
and editors realize that it is a highly 
necessary service today to search out 
such news. 

For general news of war production 
in industry, the government depart- 
ments arrange “facility visits.” These 
allow the industrial journalist to visit 


munitions production plants, ship- 


yards, naval centers, 


camps, and airfields. 


stores, army 

Although their reports are closely 
scrutinized for security, they bring 
much useful specialized information 
about current industrial organization 
and processes. The only reason these 
facilities are not used more is that 
industrial business publications, which 
never carry a large staff, are now 
suffering acutely from staff shortage, 
and it is with difficulty that they can 
spare a man to send out. 

Shortage of staff also has been 
limiting factor in keeping in touch 
with business Whereas be- 
fore the war it was possible to send 
men out to gather industrial news, 
most of this must now be done by 
post. News-gathering by post is an 
art which the editors have developed 
to a high degree of proficiency. 


houses. 


On the production side there is 
paper rationing to face. Each pub- 
lication gets a quota in the form of a 
percentage of previous consumption. 
The present allowance is about twenty 
per cent. 

Rations are by weight and there 
was a quick changeover to light- 
weight papers. Naturally this low- 
ered the quality of printing, but 
readers soon became accustomed to it. 

Apart from using lighter paper, the 
only way of keeping to quota is by 
publishing a smaller paper. Some 
publications have been content only 
to reduce the number of pages; others 
(and they are still increasing) have 
changed their format to pocket-size. 

The latter device has special ad- 
vantages for advertising display, while 
in the editorial section the small page 
is more in keeping with the shorter 
articles now being used. More paper 
is saved by using smaller headings. 

Several of the more technical mag- 
azines still resist pocket-size. Their 
objection is the strictly practical one 
that they cannot scale down to the 
small page the technical drawings, 
plans, blue prints, and circuit dia- 
grams they publish. 

Paper rationing has been the onl) 
limiting factor to advertising. True, 
there is a government regulation tha‘ 
no publication may carry a bigser 
proportion of advertising than it did 
before war began, but as nearly every 
editor wants as much editorial space 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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6. K. 


AS 


Published in the Interests of .. .” 


Impelled by patriotic fervor or by 
belief that swollen advertising bud- 
gets can thus be better explained to 
advertisers are 


renegotiators, some 


levoting their space to exhortations 
{ various natures not in the slight- 
st concerned with their products. 
We don’t buy a good deal of this 
altruistic” stuff. Business and trade 
uper advertising exists for the pur- 
pse of aiding intelligent purchase 
nd use of products and services nec- 
“sary to industry and business. Other 
nediums exist for spreading the gos- 
el of War Bonds, none other is so 
uitable for spreading information on 


ndustrial and business topics. 

So, though we grant the good in- 
ations of Gaso Pump Burner 
fg. Company in publishing “He 
ave His Life; We Are Asked Only 
© Lend Our 
nther see the ad in local newspapers 
tthe cost of it in War Bonds. 


Money,” we would 


3%, too, with the poem published 
' Hoskins Mfg. Company 


But there is one thing you can do, 
for them, for self, and Country, 
too—”” ) 

- and the Martin Cantine Compa- 
y's lecture on inflation (“Now Don’t 
All Push!”’), 

The Louis Allis Company is a grand 
‘oncern, we know, and it is to its 
‘edit to go all-out to urge people to 
‘upport the Red Cross, but such ads 
Sits full-color current one belongs 
Nits ‘'Messenger,” where it started, 
ot in the industrial press, where peo- 
ple come for information, not inspir- 
1010n. 


Nor do we approve of advertising 
0 the industrial press praising one’s 
‘wn employes (“E” flag celebrations 
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INSERTED 


Altruistic Advertising . . . 


What Paper Shortage, Mr. Paper Manufacturer? 





are just one phase of this) . . . ser- 
mons on Americanism (Inland Steel 
Company published “The Creed of a 
Web- 
ster ) philosophical exercises such 
as The Whitehead Company's “Who 
Wins Wars?” (“Much as we all de- 
test war the fact is that under its 


Great American” by Daniel 


stimulation a nation always develops 
new products with infinite peacetime 
applications.” ) “morale-build- 
ers” for business paper readers, like 
the Watson-Stillman Company’s ar- 
absenteeism (“Task 
18 Present . .. 12 

and happy mus- 


gument against 
Accomplished, 
Missing, Sir!”) 
ings over the lush future, such as 
aforesaid Gaso Pump’s “Spring is a 
Symbol”. (“It marks Nature’s vic- 
tory over the harshness of winter, 
gives new assurance that the violence 
of war must some day yield to the 
blessings of peace .. .”) 

If you're feeling altruistic, if you 
believe it’s unpatriotic to appear to 
desire to make a sale and a dollar, 
how about 

(1) providing information § on 
proper operation and maintenance of 
your product; 

(2) instituting an idea “clinic” 
like Warner & Swasey’s; 

(3) reporting on current news of 
the industry, like so many are al- 
ready doing? 

But if you feel like a crusade, be 
sure to champion a purely industrial 
cause. Climax Mo-lyb-den-um Com- 
pany’s ad on “Standing cars should 
be immobilized” is one example. An- 
other is Kinetic Chemical, Inc.’s drive 
for prompt return of empty cylinders. 
Another is Russell, Burdsall @ Ward 
Bolt and Nut Company’s series of- 
fering, for plant bulletin board use, 
posters stressing the importance of 


1943 


An Imaginary Aviation Ad... More Re Postwar Copy 


“bits and parts” in the successful op- 
eration of larger, more dramatic mili- 
tary products. 

Don’t lose sight of the fact that 
the agencies for promoting War 
Bonds, blood banks, democracy, and 
the rosy future are many—the news- 
papers, magazines, radio, church, 
schools, movies, town meeting, per- 
sonal solicitation, and  what-not. 
There is only one agency for helping 
make American industry 100 per cent 
efficient — that’s industrial advertis- 
ing. 


No Shortage—No Cut 


You can take this as official. There 
will be no further paper cut. 

Paper is not scarce. That’s the hot 
dope. We got it straight from the 
paper manufacturers themselves. 


There were rumors around there 
might be another cut. (That would 
be tough. What with trim size 


trimmed and lesser weight stock being 
used and other savings already in ef- 
fect, the only thing left to cut would 
be schedules. Not so good.) 

So we thought we'd get the dope 
right from the horse’s mouth. If 
anybody would have an advance tip, 
it would be the paper manufacturers. 
But it’s OK—there’s no shortage. 

Let’s take a look at how the paper 
manufacturers are wasting paper as 


per normal, and you'll understand 
where we got this inside informa- 
tion: 


Golden Wedding 

There’s a Golden Wedding ad cur- 
rent (that’s a blend of straight whis- 
kies, Mr. Umlaut) which is in the 
form of a funny cartoon. On the sidg 
of a mountain a sign is being cut 
out of rock; it says “Golden Wed- 
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NO, mr. Lupton! 


WE BEG LEAVE TO disagree most violently with the 
proposal made by John M. Lupton, director of public 
relations, Acheson Colloids Corporation, to the War Pro- 
duction Board, and reported by him in a letter to the 
| See IM, July, Pp. 27.| 


The proposal is to ban advertisements larger in size 


editor published last month. 


than a half page and to require all advertisers to reduce 


can be gotten onto a square inch of paper. There is a 
limit to the readability of fine type and the clarity of 
illustration. 

Let’s not, then, cut information in half. 

Not while so many advertisers are permitted—without 
heed by the publishers—to waste the space they are oc- 
cupying with the kind of advertising we have been 
criticizing in this department for years—which does 
nobody any good—Industry, the Army, the publishers 
or the perpetrators thereof themselves. 


Re 





Shall a constructive ad like the Micro Switch ad 
Product Engineering has been praising—packed with 
much small, useful type—be cut in half to allow some- 
body else to brag half-size about his war work? Should 
Warner & Swasey be asked to cut its “idea” campaign 
in half to allow room for an “E” award celebration? Must 
all the fine how-to-operate-it and how-to-maintain-it ads 
be split down the middle for somebody’s else’s privilege of 
running an ad, half-size to be sure, comparing something 
with “‘peas in a pod”? 

Mr. Lupton’s suggestion is ridiculous. 


their space units by half. 





The excuse for this preposterous and dictatorial pro- 


posal is to save paper. 





As for industrial advertising, Mr. Lupton, you can 
include us ont! 

Cutting in half the space allowed to industrial adver- 
folly. By 


the same reasoning, we might aim to save metal by mak- 


tising would be just another “war measure” 


ing guns half-size, manufacturing half as many planes. 
If industrial advertising is of any use in this war, 
let it be free to be utilized in full. 


=> eee | “la Oe 


If a manufacturer 


What’s our counter-proposal? “e 
wis ~ to use quadrup ¢-page spreads in a sincere intent A. To let the WPB look elsewhere for paper economies esas 
to share information, | I > »e ad. ° : 1 
. on, let him be so permitted —last to the industrial press. cal 





That there are some variables and some invariables in B. To persuade (and educate) more industrial adver- 


tisers to use bigger ads to publish better information! 
The Copy Chasers. 


this matter, we admit. One invariable is the supply of 


paper. But another is the amount of information that 





the unscalable to mop up guerrillas. Ni 
wonder the American Marine has to be 
picked off the top of the Nation's barrel 


(“Picked for the Job” is the theme 
song of this campaign.) 

Then the 
type): 

Printers pick SPRINGHILL TAG be 


Whether its purpose be to destroy a 
tank, to capture a pillbox or to win su 
periority in the air, you may be sure that 
every piece of America’s fighting equip- 
worse!”’ ment is designed and produced with a 
definite objective in mind. For that rea 
son, we cannot fail to win. Nor can we 
fail to gather from this experience a val- 
uable business lesson: Define your ob 
jective clearly and then capture it with 
printing specificially designed for the task cause it is a 100% bleached sulphate sur 
In any such plan, Hamilton Paper should face-sized paper that can everlastingly 


play a vital role. Whether you plan to take it—printed, typed, or written—io! tr Se 


ding has had no peers for 50 years.” 
And down below there are two men, 
ind one says, “Just in case the paper 


situation gets any 


Well, the paper situation can’t get : . 
; commercial (in small 
ny worse. 


It any branch of industry is doing 





1 worse job of advertising, don’t 


write, don’t wire, spare us. 





The Aetna Paper Mills show (very use lithography or letterpress, there is a index dividers, tags, charts, schedul <> 

nice drawing, too), a soldier poised dependable and economical Hamilton pa- cards TEST 
: ; per specifically designed for the purpose. ees hi a, Mos j 

in the cupola of a tank, one hand : Two advertisers hit on the “air raid type 

Name, Address. Slug. That’s all. sialiest ; The M Il Paper ned 

upraised (Hitler style), eyes on wrist- warden angie. ye Maxwe ape — 

5 . > rar fasci > , . . . the 

watch—zero hour coming up. Text, The war fascinates many of the Mills use red, blue, and yellow to rec- ee 

* . ] 

n good-sized type, goes like this: paper manufacturers, as it does most euamand: ain 

Radian stan © eect ox Mies advertisers (to a greater extent than It's a Good Idea: Codperate with you peat 


air raid warden. A light left burning may 
mean the loss of many lives 

The tie-up is: 

Another Good Idea: To save the time 
and man-hours vitally needed now—t 
reduce “down-time” and increase pro 
ductive” hours which were never before 
so important—-to make every press pro 


Ac the swing of a second hand, whole studies show the readers of advertis- 


irmies move into unified and coérdinated ing), but just in a general way. 
ction with clock-wise precision. Perfect 


iming and perfect teamwork are not new P. H. Glatfelter Company, tells 
Americans. In sports, in business, in about “A WAC had a Date at Casa- 
st Americans ave ve > ”» eee ’° . 
ndustry, Americar have developed a blanca.” and Tallyho’s the Cry - 


knack for doing .the right thing at the > ie 
ight time Tunisia” is the screamer on a Howard 





Then, in much smaller type: 

as in peace, the correct time tu 
give all of your business correspondence 
the character that comes with Correct 
Bond is—now'! 


In war 


Name and address. Slug: “Cor- 
rect Bond,” preceded by the line “It’s 
Always the Correct Time for.” 

Well, that will give you an idea 
what you get in paper advertising. 

The tank motif also gets a play in 
the advertising of W. C. Hamilton © 
Headline is, “Objective Clear- 
ly Defined.” Then: 


Sons. 
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Paper Mills spread which tries to il- 
lustrate the whole African campaign. 
Only copy in the spread consists of: 

Rommel is on the run. His “lebens 
raum™ is shrinking fast, and the pack 
is closing in for the kill. Good hunting, 
gentlemen of the United Nations! 

International Paper Company has a 
campaign that ties up with various 
military jobs. For example: the Ma- 
rine— 


Always first to see action, your Ma- 
rine effects a landing with all hell blaz- 
ing in his teeth. Breaches the unbreach- 
able to clean out batteries scales 


duce uniformly fine work—specify Max 


well Bond & Offset 

(If a little black ink had been used 
to tell why, it would have been a bet- 
ter ad. ) 

And Rhinelander Paper Com pan), 
under a picture of an eyes-skyward 
warden, eulogizes: 


No sentinel of the skies could more 
conscientously perform his patri du 


ties than does every veteran in ‘hine 
lander’s army of papermakers The 
momentous task of food conservation * 
a major Government aim to wh tor 
tunately we can bring a wealth xpe 
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WELDING WITHOUT METAL. . . Using rio rods, and only one-third the cost HUNGRY STEEL MILLS supplying armament plants demanded nickel, 
of shielded arc welding, a new form of carbon arc fusion welding seals chromium, molybdenum, and vanadium for strength and hardness—far 
les seams merely by fusing together the metal surfaces themselves. A typi- beyond the capacity of diminishing stock piles. MARS tackled the 
cal development by MARS that offers tremendous post-war product problem and produced equally satisfactory National Emergency steels 
er betterment as well as economy. with only a fraction of the critical contents. 





























ms. 
s. N 
to be 
barre! 
theme 
smal 
G be . - 
edu an 
; TEST TUBE FUSES . . . Fuse bodies for many SKINS FOR BULLETS... Tremendous quantities BETTER, FASTER, CHEAPER. . . Look to MARS 
r aie types of shells were traditionally machined of solid gilding metal—90-10 brass—were form- (Metals and Alloys Readers) for the “how-to- 
Pap from aluminum bar stock until MARS foresaw __ erly used for rifle cartridge cases. The ingenuity do-it.” These practical technicians—whose job 
, rec the possibilities of plastics. Now molded from of MARS, however, is conserving thousands of it is to engineer and produce for war, and plan 
Phenolic materials in a single operation, they tons of brass by developing a bullet jacket for peace—find the answers on improved ma- 
save not only vast stocks of metal, but equally made of steel with only a thin but equally terials and methods in the Engineering Maga- 
Precious man-hours and machine tool time. effective layer of brass. zine of the Metal Industries. MARS are your 
a prospects now. Sell them today, and safeguard 
your interests tomorrow. 
time ‘4 
w—t ‘ 
“pro 
efore 
pro 
Max 
and 
used 
bet- 
han) 
ward 
Engineering Magazine 
The WHAT ABOUT TOMORROW? These developments and hundreds of others in the process of de- ABC ABP 


velopment by MARS are here to stay—along with the men responsible for them. Converted from 
tank tractors, and from bullets to better homes, the techniques and materials of today will 


° 
xpe Serve dustry with equal importance when peace returns. Are you keeping MARS posted on REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


What ou have to offer? 


330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
1943 
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«== The “Gallery” 


rience augmented by highly skilled per- 
sonnel and completely modern productive 
capacity. Constantly we strive to im- 
prove on past performance, and _ shall 
continue so for the duration and beyond 
nto the post war days when peace again 
abides with us 

They aren’t all as futile as the fore- 
going. Some of them strive to explain 
why paper is scarce. 

Kimberly-Clark 
“Remember the long-legged kid who 
used to deliver your paper? He’s on 
a different route now, delivering mes- 


Corporation asks: 


sages to little seed-eyed sons of 
heaven. But he’s sill delivering 

& 
paper!” And then the various war 


uses of paper are described. 

Oxford Paper Company (“Rescue 
begins with a paper ’chute!”) dedi- 
cates its advertising to the same ob- 
jective, 

Paper and Fibri 


(“Axes for the 


And Cham pion 
Company explains 
Axis”): 

The biting stroke of every gleaming axe 
in Champion forests is a blow against the 
axis nations. For wood from these trees 
finds its way into Champion mills that 
convert it into pulp for explosives, and 
into paper for many wartime uses, from 
shell casings to ration books to food pack- 
ages 

But that doesn’t solve the business 
man’s problems—or the paper manu- 
facturers’ either. 

The Martin Cantine Company ap- 
proaches the problem, but with a very 
weak chip shot. It urges: “Make your 
printing 11.2‘; more effective!” Un- 
fortunately, the explains the 
arithmetic (10°% less paper means ef- 


copy 


fectiveness must be stepped up 11.2% 
100°, results), but not how to 
do it. (“The 


Cantine’s Coated Papers” 


to get 
precision quality of 
is no solu- 
tion to the problem—you've got to 
sell harder than ¢hat phrase does! ) 
The Mead Corporation tries to give 
the advertising profession a slap on 
the back (“Advertisers don’t muzzle 
easily and the creators of adver- 
They'll ‘get 
the message through!’”’), but doesn’t 
give a clear picture of how it will be 
done “in spite of WPB limitations on 
paper in spite of the fact that 
many magazines have no 


tising are resourceful. 


” 


national 
more space to sell.” 

There seems to be something about 
paper (or lacking in paper) that 
makes it difficult to write selling 
copy. “Reasons why” tends to run 
off into generalities, finally to lean on 
“skilled crafts- 
manship” and such chestnuts. 

The Beckett Paper Company: 
“Here at the Beckett Mill we have 


“years of experience,” 


been making paper nearly a century. 
We should know how to avoid the 
errors that cause paper trouble and 
we think we do, so far as is humanly 
possible.”! Pretty weak. 

The Champion Paper & 
Company: “By extending its in- 
fluence far beyond the country it has 
served for half a century, this mill 
has become Champion of the World!” 
So what? 

Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper 
Company: “The craftsmanship for 
which Nashua is noted is the result 
of nearly 100 years of developing men 
and machines to do with paper some- 
thing better than had ever been done 
before.” 

Byron Weston Company: “Byron 
Weston Company has devoted genera- 
tions of skill and experience and its 
manufacturing and _ research 
the making of 


entire 


resources to cotton 


fibre content papers.” 

The Rising Paper Company ducks 
it with a time-worn gag (which still 
may go over with the printers) : 


When You Want to Know 
Go to an Expert 

When you want to know what 
of paper to buy for your office lette: 
heads, our advice is simply: “Ask your 
printer—he knows paper.’ He_ knows 
Rising’s reputation for craftsmanship. He 
should—for years we've been supplying 
expert printers with fine papers for every 
printing purpose. He can tell you better 
than we that Rising quality will add muc 
to the prestige of your business messag: 

and little, if anything, to its exper 


make 


(Naturally, this advertising is ““mer- 
chandised” to the printing trade. ) 
Consolidated Water Power and Pa- 
per Com pany approaches reason-why, 
but only after a diversion having to 
do with Florence Nightingale ‘“shat- 
tering all traditions” in the Crimean 
War and the use of blood plasma 
shattering traditions in this war . 
which leads us, by some manner of 
reasoning (what, we don’t know) to: 
Thus in 1935 .. . when the high cost 
of coated paper severely restricted its use 
Consolidated pioneered in produ 


ing and coating paper so econom! 
that it could be sold at uncoated pape" 


prices. 

Finally, we are told that “the high 
opacity and bulk of Consolidated 
Coated Papers allow stepping down 
weight specifications without lower- 
ing the competitive position of mg 
azines and brochures in either thick- 
ness or printed appearance. | 
permits war restrictions on paper con- 
sumption to be met with minimum 
decrease in press runs.” But st 
when we reach that point, the 24 
ends, and we never become convinced 
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Engineers say it pays them to study 
the pages of Product Engineering... 





"READABLE [™ 
FROM COVER 





TO COVER...” 





many letters received from subscribers. What these engi- 
neers say proves conclusively that PRODUCT ENGI- 
NEERING is read from cover to cover by busy men. 


“We have found the advertisements particularly helpful 
during these times when we have been required to make 
substitutions for strategic materials.” 

F. A. Gerlach, Chief Draftsman 

Development Engineering Department 

The American Laundry Machinery Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


. the advertising pages in ‘Product- Engineering’ are 
read over to scan the field for power units and other items 
that we purchase from outside sources for use in conjunc- 
tion with our drying and other equipment. Of course, when 
there is something new which appears, it is investigated 
immediately to see if it is adaptable to our use. . .” 

E. B. Kerst, Chief Engineer 
Proctor and Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, Penna. 


“Actually I spend about two hours on the advertisements 
of each issue, and to the best of my knowledge I have taken 
at least one good look at every advertisement since I have 
first subscribed. New products, design, data and new ap- 
Plications receive the most attention. In general the adver- 
User benefits in proportion to the thought and effort he 
Puts into the copy. 

“The diversity of materials and equipment represented, 
together with an almost complete change of advertising 
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- “...PARTICULARLY HELPFUL...” 


@ These are unedited opinions, expressed in a few of the 
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: copy each month, make your magazine interesting and 


readable from cover to cover.” 
H. V. Turner, Chief Engineer 
Control Equipment Corporation, Kane, Pennsylvania 


“I can assure you and the contributors to this magazine 
that we Have received numerous ideas from reading the 
advertising and have purchased material from many of 
your advertisers who have helped us out of many jams 
that seem to come up during these times.” 

Albert G. Kautz, Chief Draftsman 

Operadio Manufacturing Company, St. Charles, Illinois 


A consistent advertising campaign now in PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING will make your product better known to 
the engineers who are designing armament today and who 
will design our peacetime products—for the “Big-Quantity” 
Post-War Markets. Phone, wire, or write for complete 
information. 





BNGINERRING 





A McGraw-Hill Publication @ 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


EDITED FOR DESIGNERS OF ARMAMENT, ESSENTIAL 
MACHINERY AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT. 
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that Consolidated Papers do have 
greater opacity and bulk than any 
other papers. 

The Cromwell Paper 


urges: “Don’t let paper limitations tie 


Compan) 


up your press work,” and continues: 


More than ever you need the kind of 
protection Cromwell Tympan provides 
Check these money-saving, waste-prevent 
ing advantages you gain with Cromwell 
Tympan: High tensile strength that per 
mits it to be drawn absolutely tight 
against the cylinder without danger of 
stretching, tearing, or injury from sharp 
uniformity within .0001 
moisture-proohng 


rules or edges 
of an inch perfected 


that fully protects against temperature 
ind humidity changes: complete resist 
ince to oil and ink solvents 





That’s really talking—the first ad 
of a paper manufacturer that makes 
sense under today’s conditions. 
There are a few more sound ones. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 


announces: “How to Get 


Com pany 
More Re- 
That’s 


a real stopper, and the answer is: 


sults From 10°, Less Paper.” 


Simplify and standardize business forms 


ind other business stationery ex 
tend the same treatment to booklets, 
folders and circulars. This technique en 
ibled one firm to make a single form 


take the place of three saved its entire 


10% paper cut 


The Nekoosa Bond Plan Book tells 
how. 
And Millers Falls Paper Company 


(“There Are Advantages to Being 
Thin!” ) suggests: 

Crisp, thin Millers Falls and Gibraltar 
ONION SKIN can make mole-hills out 
of mountains of correspondence and re 
ports and office forms They can 
produce up to 16 legible copies in one 
typing, saving many valuable woman 
hours. They can cut your postage bud 
get, especially on air mail letters and re 
ports 

S. D. Warren Company, long-time 


top notch advertiser, described its 


““Water-resisting papers for printed 
technical information to be used un- 
der war zone conditions.” 

A couple of advertisers offer prac- 
tical paper-saving suggestions. 

New York & Pennsylvania Com- 
pany reminds paper buyers that “One 
car now does the work of two” and 
urges: 

Because NYPEN realizes that delayed 
shipments are serious for the printer and 
lithographer, we are asking you to help 
avoid them by making every effort to 
anticipate your paper needs and to get 
your orders in well in advance of “dead 


lit c 
Hammermill Pa per 


campaigns have been praised here be- 


Com pany’s 
fore. The present crop includes to- 
the-printer ads with corny dialog like: 


“Here's one rush job that will get out 
on time. Lucky for Jim, he’s running on 
Management Bond!” 

“Tll say! Lucky for his customer, too! 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 


LUBRICATICNW"ER 


get such a good job 


He'll be pleased t 
at low cost!”’, 
but the to-the-printing-buyer ads, 
built around the “Hammermill Man- 
ual of Paper Information” (“the full 
more than 1,200 items of 
Hammermill papers still available”) 
and “Recipe for an Orderly Desk” 
(“usable ideas on how to multiply 
manpower with OK. 
[See “Gallery.” ] 

Whiting-Plover Paper Company 
continues its letterhead 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany still provides its successful “In- 
that’s about all the 


paper manufacturers about whose ad- 


story of 


paper”), are 


clinic, and 


spirations,” but 


vertising any nice things can be said. 
The others are still inhabiting their 
ivory towers, basing appeals on typo- 
graphical beauty or “prestige” copy— 

American Writing Paper Company: 
typography. 

Crane & Company: a letter from 
Zenas Crane dated 2 June 1811. 


Fox River Paper Corporation: a 
plaque. 
Gilbert Paper Company: “Strong- 


resolution stout- 
. he typifies the 


minded in 
hearted in action 
spirit which has made America great 
His the determi- 
nation to Victory . .. his the will 
to succeed.” [ See “Gallery.” ] 

The Northwest Paper Company: 
the familiar ““Mountie”’ 


in peace and war. 


red-coated 
with such copy as “Printing and its 
side-kick Paper have certainly ‘won 
their wings’ in the Nation’s war ef- 
fort.” Ugh! 

Strathmore Paper Company: Dobbs 
Hats, too, “command attention.” 

And, oh yes, Rice Barton Corpora- 
tion got an E. 


So We Suggest 

The paper manufacturers are wast- 
ing paper, yet we cannot believe that 
paper itself is a commodity unsus- 
ceptible to good advertising and mer- 
chandising. 

We call to the attention, then, of 
all paper 


lookers-on), the following examples 


manufacturers 


of excellent use of paper made by 
manufacturers of 


Dup.icators—A swell ad by A. B. 
Dick Company (Mimeograph) telling 
about “12 Paper Work Requirements 
Writing.” [See “Gal- 


Reduced to / 
lery.”] 
Grass Pipinc—A “‘tell-all” ad by 
Glass Works, cram-full of 
small-type copy answering questions 


Corning 


such as “Is Glass Piping easy to in- 
stall?,” “What does it cost?,” “Will 
it stand up mechanically?” [See 
“Gallery.” ] 

RESISTANCE WELDING ELECTRODES 
—Lucid instructions on how to make 
them last longer by P. R. Mallory & 
Co., Inc. 


Sample: 


(and any} 





Use internal water cooling wherever 
possible. Properly cooled electrodes hav 
a higher electrical conductivity and carry 
the welding current to the work efficient 
ly. By specifying water cooled resistance 
welding electrodes of the correct size, de 
sign and material for each job you can 
largely eliminate “mushrooming,” sticking 
and metallic pick-up. You can get more 
welds per electrode . speed output 
and produce sounder welds 





Prastics — Information _ provided 
by Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc. 
on “Which Durez Plastic Will Best 
Meet Factor Require- 
ments?” — characteristics of variou' 
compounds in respect to insulation. 


% Lusricants—The ad of Standar 
Oil Company (Indiana): “Hydraulic 
Oils and How to Select Them.” One 
third of the copy is “What to Avoid’ 
(and how to detect), one third 

“What to Look for,” and one third » 
“Tips on a Typical Hydraulic Sys- 
> (illustrated). This 


Your Power 


tem Installation’ 
helpful ad is not without “sell”’: 


The problem (oxidation) is to remov 
these unstable hydrocarbons I ha 
been accomplished in Stanoils by a uniqu 


refining process. Frequent cleaning 
system, and oil changes necessary becaus 
of oil oxidation, are materially reduc 
with Stanoil 
In any league, a “winner” — wit 
credit due to E. E. Wartenber, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., Chic@ 
go, and J. W. Peterson, sales 
technical service departmen) 
Standard Oil Company. 
Metats—The International NickeJ 
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DON’T BE 


It's later than you think, Mr. American Business- 
man! Better start hustling NOW if you want to 
get your share of the rich rewards Latin America’s 
Post-war market offers. There are 125,000,000 
People in twenty nations south of the Rio Grande 

and an increase of as little as $10.00 per 
capita per year would mean a swelled purchas- 


BUSINESS PUBLISHERS 





eee ; 
MACKENZIE 


CAUGHT NAPPING! 


ing power of more than a billion and a quarter 
dollars! Aim your message at this vast and grow- 
ing market. Foster Latin American confidence in 
your product by maintaining your advertising 
schedules in the *B.P.1.C. Specialized Export Pub- 
lications. That’s what tomorrow’s leading export- 
ers are doing today! 


INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


(Affiliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., and Chilton Co., Inc.) 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


MTSAAERRAL —NfCRRAERNA 
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Company's explanation of “R—'KR’ 
know what they stand for.” 
Firrincs—An ad by Tube Turns 
lnc.) demonstrating the tremendous 
difference in weight between Tube- 
Turn welding fittings and other types 


“Gallery.” ] 


of steel httings. | See 

Are you paper manufacturers get 
ting any ideas? How about demon 
Strating, pictorially, how a lighter 
weight of your paper has strength 
equal to heavier weights of other 
types . . . or explaining some of the 
terms in paper-trade nomenclature to 
make buying easier . . . or giving in- 
struction of “what to avoid” and 
what to look for” in paper .. . or 
educating buyers on which paper is 
best tor what purposes or of - 
fering suggestions on how to con- 


serve papel or even just telling 


why your paper is better paper? 


A Special Winner 


% The following advertisement—an 
imaginary one—is appearing in the 
udvertising press. It was created by 
the agency Albert Frank—Guenther 
Law, Inc., and sponsored by Walker 
Engraving Company “as an example 
of candor in institutional advertising 
which the iwency believes would be 
welcomed by the reading public.” We 
are including Industry” in_ that 
“reading public,” for we believe this 
message should be taken ‘to heart by 
the hundreds of industrial advertisers 
whose current efforts to grab glory 
are making a shambles of this busi- 
ness. The ad is reproduced nearby; 
it’s called “‘a candid statement to thi 
American people by the makers of 
one of our fighting aircraft” 

When you read about air battles i 
lanes we make help kill Nazis 
ind Japs, remember that our victories ar: 


lue primarily to the skill and courage of 


Americar 


which the p 


fine, well-trained airmen It 
ther words, we dont make “super 
lar < , W ‘ do tl ike planes we believe 
ire worthy of those fliers, and we hops 
ind expect to make even better ones 


When you read or hear about delay 


urplane production we want you to 
know that in ur case, we frankly 
icknowledge that there have been many 
hitter days of waste. some olf which have 
heen our fault and many of which were 
hue simply to the grim necessity of idapt 

the lessons learned in the war t 


ines produced i! volume 


Finally, we are neither gods nor su 
I and women trying to 


er ‘ we iT¢ ‘ 

i a good job in an industry which is 

the inheritor f today’s great responsibil 
ty and the heir to tomorrow's Oppor 
nity We arent ftorgetting either on 

It’s signed “An American Airplane 


Company,” but it was written. im 


William T. Cobb, 


hyn mility. by 
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SA 


ye the shy 


AN AMERICAN 
AIRPLANE COMPANY 





copy chief, Albert Frank-Guen- 
ther Law, Inc. 


Victory Garden Blossoms 


Three interesting ads hoping to 
bear fruit in the postwar markets. 
The first is American Brake Shoe 
Company's, and perhaps it is a pat- 
tern for some of the campaigns 
searching for postwar markets. “You 
name the part,” the ad challenges; 
“probably we make it.” Around the 
ad’s periphery are panels suggesting 
broad market classifications and men- 
tioning the parts made for those mar- 
kets by Brake Shoe. [See “Gallery.” ] 
The second is Koppers Company 
and Affiliates’ ad, 


combines its wartime and postwar en- 


which, so wisely, 


deavors im a serics of Koppers =" & 
The first “C” 


“Current,” the second for ““Contem- 


C” Projects stands for 


roofs may be born in an igloo”; de- 
scribes the current use of Koppers coal 
tar products (in fabric and felt) 
% The third is a spread on Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corporation’s 
Vinylite, also following the today-to- 
morrow formula. “Vinylite’ Elastic 
Sheathing, illustrated being stretched 
and twisted, is shown as “a superior 
replacement for rubber” in such “‘to- 
day” uses as floor tile, upholstery, 
cable coverings, and as a “better ma 
terial for many products” such as 
weatherproof window awnings, shat- 
terproof glass interlayer, belting, non 
flammable draperies. Then “Vinylite”’ 
Resin Coatings are described for use 
today protecting vital equipment— 
concrete-resistant tank linings, chem- 
ical-resistant concrete sealers, etc.; to 
morrow serving as a better finish for 
such purposes as sign coatings, grease- 


¢ 


proof coatings for garage floors, etc 

Other uses, present and future arc 
described in the copy, and then, act 
ing upon the reasonable supposition 
that the ad is good enough to have 
attracted an audience, the writer goes 
into a “tell-all” story—providing, 


detail, the various properties 
“Vinylite” in its various forms. | 
which, another strive to Burton W. 
Schellenbach, Vice - President, 
Rickard and Company, Inc. 
today, 


So many advertisers, 


falling into either of two errors— 
1. bragging about service to th 
“war effort,” 
2. generalizing about the future, 
that these three ads should be cat 


fully noted. 


File or Forget 








plated.” This ad prophesies, “Better File. Is CMP a mystery to y 
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ACTIVE READER RESPONSE 


from Men with 178 Different Titles 


How many kinds of engineers do you know? 


A study of titles signed to reader-response letters re- 
ceived in five months, January to May, 1943, shows 178 
different titles, including 72 varieties of engineers. 


Vividly illustrating that interest in mechanical equip- 
ment and processes in industry generally is not confined 
to a few individuals or to plant engineers alone, this cur- 
rent response also shows that INDUSTRY and POWER 
is serving the need for engineering information among 
men with many interests and responsibilities. 


A responsive magazine audience—one that is measured 
by thousands of requests for more information each 
month, is a very healthy sign and an indication of real 
usefulness under war-time operating conditions. Real 
service to readers, and specific, helpful suggestions and 
information are always reflected in this kind of active 
reader response. 


Personal visits to plants and talks with both executives 
and engineers reveal this same picture—an urgent need 
for more thorough and helpful information—a growing 
group of men with various titles who are important 
“buying” and “selecting” factors. It is very difficult to 
Single out a man with any particular title and accurately 
describe him as “the” man to sell in a typical plant. 


This study of reader-response and appeal to a broad group 
ot ecutives and engineers indicates thorough penetra- 
tion in plants reached by INDUSTRY and POWER to 


important buying influences and routing to many depart- 
ments concerned with mechanical equipment. It pictures 
the sort of audience you can talk to regularly in the 
magazine’s advertising pages. 


Maujer Publishing Company, St. Joseph, Michigan 


FUNCTION NO OF TITLES 
PRES OR OWNER 3 
V P SEC OR TREAS 9 
EXECUTIVE GEN MGR 6 
FACT MGR OR SUPT 16 
PURCHASING 5 
178 TITLES PLANT ENG 20 
ENGINEERING ENG DEPT 55 
SUPT OF POWER 6 
FOREMAN 8 
MAINTENANCE 10 
OPERATING 
ELECTRICIAN 5 
ALL OTHERS 35 


INDUSTRY ann POWER 





OY Wigazine SorCxecull | Engl 
agazine tor Creculives anc Crngineers 
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helping to seal concrete ammunition- 
storage igloos; and foretells the use 


of the same materials for postwar 
roofing: [See “Gallery.” ] 
customers? American Chain ¢~ Ca- 


ble, Inc., spends a page to explain 
what you're supposed to do and what 
you don’t have to do when placing 
orders for wire rope. [See “Gallery.’’] 
File. Always good as a “look in- 
Black & Decker 


Mfg. Company takes the outer casing 


side” the product. 


off its Holgun to expose features from 
A to O. [See “Gallery.’’] 


Best Allo, 


Casting Corporation can do is a hor- 


Forget. Youngstown 


rible pun. Picture of a north woods- 
Title: “‘A 


rugged b’ar guide that won’t let you 


man at his cabin door. 


down.” Below: Y.A.C.C.’s “bar mill 
guide” is illustrated. 
% File. This G. C. Breidert Com- 


pany ad from the West Coast is in- 


teresting for several reasons. First, 
the big reverse-plate name slug at the 
top of the ad, rather than at the bot- 
tom (usually not good practice). But 
immediately under it is the good head- 
ing, “The experts were dumbfounded 

when they saw what this new 
and different ventilator can do!” In- 
troductory copy lives up to the head- 
ing and positively assures further 
reading: 

It didn't look like an ordinary ven 
tilator, so they said it couldn't do the 
job. But the Breidert Marine Air-X 
Hauster proved that with no fans 
no moving parts no adjustments 

it provided positive ventilation no 
matter which way the wind blew. It 
succeeds where other ventilators fail! 


Then sketches 


tions explain how 


with brief 
“one 


four cap- 
of nature’s 
laws” (air always rushes in to fill a 


vacuum) is utilized in a ventilator 
which “provides positive ventilation 
regardless of wind direction.” An in- 
teresting product to work with, but 
that fact shouldn’t detract from the 
Joe Perrett, for the 
idea, and Forrest Dolan for the 


copy. 


credit due 


The who 


this ad for Taylor Instrument Com- 


Forget. fellow wrote 
panies apparently didn’t find anything 
sO interesting in the Retort Control 
System he was supposed to tell about, 
so he resorted to trickery for atten- 
tion. Illustration shows a wooden ar- 
row halfway through a hole in a 
block of wood. The head and tail of 
the arrow are bigger than the hole. 
“Impossible? Of 
sible. . . . But there it is, 
plished fact—and there’s a perfectly 


course it’s impos- 
an accom- 
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The experts were dumbfounded ... 


when they aw what this new and different ventilator can do! 








Ont THe FACTS ow 


tated ts Be - BREIDERT co. Sch 


Copy then 


years ago it was 


simple explanation for it.”’ 
proceeds, “A few 
impossible to put 
through a 


considered glass 


packages retort without 
tremendous breakage and loss,” ex- 
plains how the Taylor System does 
just that, but never gets around to 
the “perfectly simple explanation” of 


the arrow through the wood. 





The Copy Chasers’ 
Principles 

@ THE COPY CHASERS base 

their criticism of industrial ad- 

vertising on the following basic 
principles, which they use in 
their own daily chores: 

1, A sound sales idea—true to 
the product, penetrating, re- 
memberable. 

2. An intriguing headline—not 
just tricky—logical to the 

idea, 


enough to 


sales and promising 


make reading 
worth while. 

3. Skillful copy, free from gen- 
eralities, free from advertis- 
ing bromides, and free from 
unbacked-up claims for su- 
periority—readable, human. 

4, Copy expressing the prod- 
uct’s qualities in terms of 
benefit to the purchaser— 
but nothing exaggerated, 

nothing boastful, nothing the 

salesman himself would be 


ashamed to say. If necessary 





good solid ‘“reason-why.” 











File. 
ease of packing Hercules Powder 
Company's Tamptite Cartridge make 
a sales story very clear [see “Gal- 
lery”]. Then this brief pay-off: 

Results: You save valuable man hour 
formerly used in slitting cartridges to mak« 
them pack tightly. There’s no_ spillec 
powder, even when loading uppers. You 
get better breakage for faster mucking. 


(That guy evidently knows what he’s 
talking about! ) 


Metals 
the multipk 


File. Rey nolds 


fascinating spread on 


Company’ 


uses of Reynolds foil packaging ma- 
Across the 
pages is a panorama of an invasion; 
numbered 


terial in the war. two 


numbered spots refer to 


captions listing how the foil is vari- 


ously used. [See ‘‘Gallery.’’] 
Boost-of-the-Month: 
{Eptror’s Nott Here's one for t 


book For the Boost-ot -the Month, T 
Copy Chasers picked an ad of one 

the big industrial advertisers of the cour 
try whose advertising they have severe! 


criticized practically every time it ha 
been mentioned. Among other nice 
things they said about this ad was 


“The best MENG ad «we ever reac” 
But when the advertiser was asked t 
name the man who should get the speci! 
recognition for writing this outstand:ng 
copy, the reply came back: “Our adver 
tisement created such unfavorable 
pression among customers because of ce: 
tain technical angles it contained that we 
think it best not to give it special mentio: 
as planned for.” We insisted that it was 
still a good ad and we wished to give the 
writer credit for it and asked reconsid 
eration. We were advised: “More cus 
tomers have objected to ad, best not 
mention in your paper.” So, we gave up 
However, the ad in question is one of the 
best we've seen in the interest of co! 
servation of strategic material in wartime 
and the data were substantiated by lab 
oratory findings and graphically illus 
trated. Probably those who objected 
the ad did so because of the vivid pres 
entation of the facts which may have bee! 
the objectionable feature Some people 
just don't like to get the truth——bluntl) 


Boo-of-the-Month: 


To “As alike as peas in a pod,” 
certainly an original headline. This 
RS A A AT 


THe Copy CHASERS. 


Joseph H. Godfrey Dies 


Joseph H Godfrey, director ot 
licity, Creamery Package Mfg. Con 
Chicago, died July 21, at his ho 
Elmhurst. Ill., at the age of 65. H 
been in charge of the company’s p 
and advertising for a number of year: ane 
was well known throughout the da 
dustry for his work in developing 
ment for the processing of dairy pt 

Mr. Godfrey joined the comp: 
1904 as advertising manager, late: 
ing as manager of several of th 
pany's branches and subsequently 
ing to advertising work. 
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Talk to your own engineers, research men, sales representatives 





Ask them for more data, experience, information 


Adal Ge Ke Wr 


on the efficient use of your materials, parts, methods or finishes 


O 


\ J. 
~ a eae? 
s =~ 
“ 


Transfer this information as quickly as possible 


@e JOS 


To the 8,000 plants designing and manufacturing machines . . . 


i os) et) oe) Se 


direct it to the attention of over 39,000 design engineers 


op o> ob 2 
by placing it in - , / MACHINE DESIGN... 


the only publication that reaches the 
Design Executives of all plants design- 
ing and manufacturing machines. 


Write for Latest Market Data 











A PENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


—— 
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national Nickel’s advertising which 


Truman Committee Slaps Copy headlined that “Today helicopters 
shadow subs.” 

Of Two Industrial Advertisers The, spate ef.he comenizeen. de- 
clared that the Curtiss Helldiver was 

By JOHN CRICHTON and International Nickel Company, pas ae Pag i : “ 

Washington Editor and coupled its blast with specific ie ee 












































company has yet to produce a “‘usa- 
@ THE Senate committee investi- i a aga Pt a —— ble plane . . . the dive bombers now 
sudgets be examined by the Bureau o 

B P oe . in use by the Navy were produced by 


Douglas Aircraft Company.” To the 


gating the National Defense Program, 


generally known as the Truman com- Internal Revenue. 





mittee and often referred to as the The specific objects of the commit- International Nickel advertisements. 
“watch dog of Congress,” last month tee’s ire were two campaigns: Curtiss- the report retorted briefly that the 
unleashed a blast against the adver- Wright’s promotion of its SB2C Navy has no helicopters, and that 
tising of Curtiss-Wright Corporation “Helldiver” dive bomber, and Inter- only in the last few weeks has a naval 


officer learned to fly one. 

Both campaigns, as nearly as re- 
porters could learn, had been cleared 
by Navy public relations offices. In 
Washington, a spokesman for the 
Navy’s review section, public rela- 





ins PAPER INDUSTRI 


4 PAPER WORLD 


tions branch, reemphasized the basis 






«we mace ° 7 . 
po ete ae , on which the Navy examines copy. 


ek 










The only point at issue, he declared, 
is whether the advertisement violates 
military security. This same _ view- 





point has been expressed by other 
naval officers, including Capt. Francis 
Lovett, head of the public relations 
branch. The Navy holds it has no 


=: right to censure an advertiser’s copy; 


== 


—— 


its only job is to prevent the dissemi- 
nation of secret information. 
Curtiss-Wright’s tentative budget 


¢ ‘ 
K — = Kees see: for 1943 was $872,821 according to 


the Truman report. Last year it spent 
BEST PULP d PAPER MILL COVERAGE $331,250 on promotion, and $12,448 
an on the Helldiver advertising which 

— PLUS PENETRATION the committee condemned. Interna- 


Market coverage means nothing unless there’s pene- pg mae Copy oom 
tration behind it! With The Paper Industry and Paper , 
World, the monthly educational news magazine— 
having highest mill circulation, you get coverage plus 
penetration! Its individual subscriptions penetrate 





, the committee said. 

Besides blasting such advertising as 
“eulogistic self-praise,” the committee 
went on to say that it recognized ad- 


mill departments from top ranking officials progres- vertising as a cost of doing business in 
sively downward to skilled workers. You are thus as- some cases. “But,” the report con- 
sured that your advertising reaches the exact focal point tinued, “the committee believes that 
for which it is designed. Don’t forget The Paper In- advertising expenditures, unless paid 
dustry and Paper World is the only ABC Monthly in by the company out of its profits 
the field--affording best possible readership. after income taxes and renegotiation, 

Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue ties into the picture by instead of indirectly by the govern- 
giving your product information daily recognition ment, should not be greater than those 
among the men who buy, use and specify machinery, incurred by the company prior to the 
chemicals, equipment and supplies. It is the only book wren anil even then the ecfemace #2 


of its kind designed to serve this industry and goes to 
key executives in every operating Paper & Pulp Mill 
in the U. S. and Canada. 

Can you think of greater efficiency in reaching and 
blanketing a market? These two mediums do the job 


contributions by the company to the 
war effort should be subject to scruti- 
ny for the purpose of protecting the 
public’s interest against unfounded 


; : claims.” 
actively and economically. , , 
Parthian feat , The thrusts the committee took a! 
‘urther facts upon re : salad ret ohe? sa 
p oes Curtiss-Wright’s advertising w¢'¢ 






FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. |——_eiesiea 
99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. agement, methods, and _ pers - 


The company’s plant at Columb 
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CALIFORNIA’S OIL INDUSTRY 


pters IS HELPING SHORTEN THE 
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view- 
other 
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SOpy; 
semi- 
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vhich 
erna- 
cost Familiar and thrilling sight to be seen in California Harbors... great 
ray tankers alongside the oil loading docks, taking on millions of 
era) £ & 4 
ng as ‘ ‘ : 
barrels of precious cargo for our battle fleet, our airplanes, tanks, jeeps, 
uttee 
1 ad trucks and countless other motor vehicles in the Pacific war areas. Cali- 
: ¢ 
»ss in fornia is the nearest source of oil to these battle fronts. 
con- 1. ‘ . : 
: Night comes and silently, without lights or fanfare, these ships and their 
that 
id heroic crews slip silently out to sea. They bear the priceless cargoes that will speed 
paid , / 
= our fleet to victory, that will fuel our planes and tanks with the world’s best motor 
rot ) I 
1t10N, fuel, all produced in modern California 
vern- refineries. 
10S€ 
>» the i Petroleum World is proud to be a part 
to Demands of industry and the of that industry in California. It is proud 
. armed forces have more than . ; 
the doubled the volume of Cali of the fact that as the leading California 
iti- fornia drilling in the last year 
gs PRODUCTION oil trade journal it has over two readers 
the California production has in 
led creased more than 26‘; in the 
past year and is steadily go 
ing up. 
at REFINING 
‘ Refinery output in California 
: is up 19% over a year ago and 
1d new plants are building 





Demand for California Petro 
leum products is at an all-time 
peak. Industrial, war and civil- 
ian requirements are increas 
ing steadily 

































+ - COKE? ck wette PETROLEUM WORLD 


to one in California as compared to any na- 
tional petroleum industry publication. There 
must be a reason for that. It would be worth 
your while to investigate the why if you are 
interested in reaching the tremendous pur 
chasing power in the expanding California in- 
dustry, whether it be drilling, production, 
pipe lines, refining, marketing, or manufac- 
tures and supplies. Petroleum World, under 
the same editorial management since 1923, 


does a thorough job of covering them all. 


PETROLEUM WORLD 
Published Monthly by Palmer Publications 
412 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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become a sort of minor Willow Run, 
with troublesome production and em- 
ploye morale problems. Of this plant, 
the committee declared: that it had 
been supposed to get into production 
in December, 1941, but production 
did not actually commence until Sep- 
1942; that Curtiss-Wright 


has not yet produced a single SB2C 


tember, 


which “the Navy considers usable as 
1 combat airplane”; that on May 31 
21,000 work- 


men employed at the plant, all taken 


there were more than 


from farming or industrial work, 


that the workmen have little to do, 


and that the knowledge of the inac- 
tivity has become widely known and 
has had an injurious effect upon mo- 
rale. Further, the report charged that 
the company’s failure to get into pro- 
duction had caused a loss of produc- 
tion by many sub-contractors, the 
amount of which in time and money 
is unable to be valued. 

The Truman committee’s report is 
not expected to bring about an imme- 
diate reversal of Internal Revenue tax 
policy. It was said by Washington 
observers, however, that the Truman 


expose might have profound effects in 












































The series of 16-page “Training 
for Victory” articles, currently 
appearing in The Tool & Die 
Journal, has been widely ac- 
claimed by leaders in Industry 
and Government as “the most 
valuable training material 
available to war plants today”. 
We were the first to sense the 
need for this type of editorial 
material, and to present it in a 
form that is interesting to ex- 


int TOOL 
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perienced operators and train- 
ees alike. As a result of this 
outstanding editorial achieve- 
ment, reader interest has 
reached a new high mark. 
More than ever before, The Tool 
& Die Journal is your best me- 
dium for reaching the key op- 
erating executives in the 13,000 
largest plants in America. Send 
for booklet that tells the full 
story on “Training for Victory”. 


ANAL 


the price adjustment policies of the 
armed services, and in the processes 
of renegotiation. 

These observers pointed out that 
the renegotiation officials are bound to 
follow more closely the dictates of 
Congress than is the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Renegotiation was instituted, 
they recall, as an alternative to a flat 
profits limitation bill, such as was 
proposed by Rep. Carl Vinson, chair- 
man of the powerful House naval af 
fairs committee. 

Nor is it a secret that Army and 
Navy officers have been perturbed by 
so-called 


the general character of 


“war advertising.” Last month, in a 
significant move, the services restored 
the gag to advertisements covering 
contributions by private companies to 
radar. This order was generally in- 
terpreted as arising from disgust gen- 
erated by the rash of “we helped to 
develop radar” advertisements which 
blossomed once the secret device was 
permitted to be discussed. 

Advertising executives of the com- 
panies affected by the Truman report, 
and their advertising agencies, were 
either disposed to scoff at the commit- 


The Truman 


committee, however, is not easily ig- 


tee or to keep silent. 


nored; its monumental shipbuilding 
report solved the muddle of how the 
United States was doing in the build- 
that 
sinkings were outpacing building) ; its 


ing vs. sinking race (at time, 


report led to an indictment of Car- 
negie-Illinois Corporation in the now- 
famous defective steel plate case; and 
its present report has led the Depart- 
ment of Justice to indict officials of 
Curtiss-Wright’s Lockland plant. 


"Western Metals" Adds to Staff 


Bruce Bryan has been appointed ma! 
aging editor of Western Metals. Former 
ly Mr. Bryan was associated with Cal 
fornia Oil World and Oil Bulletin, and 
before coming to Western Metals, he was 
managing editor for the Independent 
Syndicate, Washington, D. C 

Edward E consulting chemical 
and metallurgical engineer, is serv 
technical editor of the magazine 

Horace A. Wadsworth, formerly ge! 
eral manager for American Cookery, Bos 
ton, has joined the company as direct 
of research 


Fess, 


Andrews to Sell for "Newsweek 


Homer L. Andrews has been appu te? 
advertising salesman for Newsweek 
the Cleveland office. Before joining te 
staff of the magazine, Mr. Andrew: was 
central district manager of Archite ‘ur 
Record, and previously director 
search and media of Ketchum, M 
and Grove, Incorporated, Pittsbur; 
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The electronics market is ready for you. Yes, under the hat of some guy who's called “phys- 
ready ... but not waiting! icist” in one outfit. In another, the president 

The maneuverings of a small group of fore- may hold the purse strings. In others your 
sighted engineers back in the early 1930's have man may be a designer, an engineer, a produc- 
today mushroomed into big business. A 3-way tion head, a maintenance man. Sometimes your 
business . . . radio, communications, industry .. . buying target is one man... often he’s many. 


each in its turn diversified and growing. 
There’s no market like it under the sun. 


How are you going to know? 


23,000 of these men come to us... putting 


Take its buying structure. These electronics their five dollars on the line for a specialized 
men don’t carry standard identification like editorial service. Our files are full of facts and 
men in other businesses. Hundreds of thousands _ figures and interesting stuff about them that 
of dollars of purchasing power may be hiding will help you. Why don’t you take a look? 








THE MARKET — READY BUT NOT WAITING! 


1. RESEARCHERS, DESIGN AND PRODUCTION ENGINEERS AND 
EXECUTIVES in plants manufacturing radio, broadcasting, television, tele- 
phone, telegraph and sound equipment ... 2. CHIEF ENGINEERS, OPERA- 
TORS, MAINTENANCE MEN AND EXECUTIVES in broadcast, recording, 
theatre, commercial, government, aviation, police and marine radio and wire 
communications . . . 3. ELECTRICAL, CONTROL, PRODUCTION AND 
DESIGN ENGINEERS, PHYSICISTS AND RESEARCHERS in all branches 
of industry where sensitive-current operation, automatic control and measuring, 
and safety devices are factors in operations. 


ELECTRONICS gets through to the Engineers 
in Patrolled Plants with Controlled Admission 
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DESIGN * PRODUCTION * USE 


Est. in 1930 by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 






























[CONTINUED FROM PacGE 31] 


The Adman and Postwar 


respect earned by those companies who 
by the tone of their copy give visible 
and repeated evidence that they real- 
ize this war is not being run for the 
sole purpose of providing testimon- 
ials for their particular gadget. 

And, most important, if you value 
your postwar standing in the business 
community and among your fellow- 
men in general you will avoid like 
the plague every appearance of brag, 
as affecting the amount, superiority, 
indispensability, and what not, of 


your product in this war. 

That stands today as a categorical 
imperative. It doesn’t make sense in 
the first place, that readers who are 
doing everything they know how on 
the home front, and who may be get- 
ting harrowing telegrams about sons 
or brothers on the fighting front, are 
going to be much impressed by the 
reminder that you happen to be do- 
ing your job, too. Your future cus- 
tomers are going to buy goods for 
their reasons, not to reward you for 
just having done your duty. All this 
is confirmed by several recent surveys 
which now give us convincing sta- 

















type and monotype. Standard and 
special type faces, if desired, from our 
own machines and type foundry. 
Presswork We have the most 
modern presses to produce any type 
of printing job economically. Color 
presses, one or more colors, operated 
by master pressmen. 


Binding Any type of binding, ma- 
chine gathering, machine covering and 
special trimmers. Again this modern 


equipment gives economy. 


Mailing If desired, we mail your 
printed matter direct from Chicago — 
the central point of distribution. The 
facilities of our binding and mailing 
departments are so equipped that we 
deliver to the post office or customer 
as fast as Our presses print. 











| 
le 
CATALOGUES Ss 
tt PUBLICATIONS = gun. 
ee GENERAL PRINTING = UMR i <. 
ree a, Nice 
OP Mii 
eal SRS, aS 
ae ME 
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ee BEET, §— 1% 
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aT aS 
a One of the largest, mest effcien! and completely ee Me. 
| ee equipped printing plants in the United States VM 
| ) (The former Rogers &¢ Hall Co. Plant) ai 
OUR SPECIALTIES Excellent Quality 
Catalogues Publications Due to— Modern Equipment and 
Booklets Paper Covered Books Master Printers. 
Flyers House Organs : , 
Proceedings Convention Dailies Quick Delivery 
Price Lists General Printing Due to— Modern Automatic Machin- 
Typesettin Always clean lino- ery — Day and Night Service. 
YP & 


PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


(The former Rogers ‘9 Hall Company) 


ONA 2 LOCAL 
“yee Se Seater s Det & rit, ates | 
ONE OR MORE COLORS Printing Products Corporation | 
Telephone and Associates ever $1,000,000 
WABash 3380 Highest Credit | 


Polk and La Salle Sts., Chicago, lil. 








Right Price 
Due to— Superior Facilities and Effi- 
cient Management. 


Satisfied Customers | 


Quality, Service and Economy in good 
printing keeps all satisfied. We have 
solved many printing, publication, 
catalogue, rire and mailin 


roblems. LET US SOLVE YOU 
ROBLEM. 
WE EXCEL 


IN OUR SPECIALTIES 
Let us estimate your printing needs 
—however large or small. Estimates 
place you under no obligation. 
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tistics to prove that the public is com- 
pletely fed up with brag. 

These same surveys indicate also 
that postwar copy is very welcome, 
provided it is evident the advertiser 
is thinking of postwar in terms of 
the jobs he is trying to make for the 
reader. George Spelvin would rather 
hear you talking that way, than to 
hear about your great postwar plans 
to get new products all set for your 
own benefit. 

People are funny that way. They 
are more interested in the chance they 
have for their alley, than in the 
chance you have for yours. We all 
thought we had that lesson well 
learned, when we found that product 
advertising is better written from the 
you standpoint than the we stand- 
point. It is equally true that the job 
of making friends for your company 
and for the economic system we hope 
to perpetuate is best approached 
through advertising from the you di- 
rection. 


Free enterprise is at the core of our 
American way of life. Talk to the 
average man about free enterprise and 
he thinks you mean the right of cor- 
porate enterprise to make profits. Free 
enterprise as an idea, terribly needs 
the you approach. To George Spelvin 
it should mean the freedom to work 
where he pleases; to drive when and 
where he pleases; to eat beef if he 
prefers it to pork; to buy the can 
of beans he likes the taste of, not the 
can that somebody in Washington de- 
cides is best for him; to invent some- 
thing or to concoct a business idea 
that will improve his fortunes . 
these freedoms George Spelvin under- 
stands and wants. He misses them 
now, and he is willing to forego them 
for war reasons. But he is likely to 
miss the point that, as we all give up 
these freedoms to fight for the other 
Four Freedoms, we all may wake up 
to find that we have lost the bread- 
and-butter Freedom of Choice for 
good. 

Spelling out the implications of 
Freedom of Choice so that George 
Spelvin gets the point that they mean 
him, where he lives, and works, and 
plays, can well be advertising’s great- 
est immediate opportunity to serve the 
American way of life, and to serve 
the specific hopes of your own busi- 
ness. 

I leave you abruptly with this 
thought, as a whetstone on which to 
sharpen the keen blade of your ow2 
ingenuity. 
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» | The Biggest War Industry of Today 
is the Farm 


rtiser 
s of 
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ather 
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your 

They Protecting and expanding that industry is the job that 

they BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS and PRACTICAL BUILDER 

the have undertaken, and we’re getting results! 

e all 

well 

7. | Do you know how vital buildings are to food production? Do you know how small 


tand- 


e job J tnt’ a $1000 building is for most farmers? A $5000 barn is not 
re 





ipany 
hope a large barn. 30 hogs need a. building 15 x 20 feet; every cow 
ached 

u di- sc needs some 20 square feet of building space; grain must 


f our be stored in many thousands of buildings. We have 400 million laying hens. 
—— 


» the 
e and 





To increase this 10% we need 120 million square feet of buildings. There are 


Fre 
he some 45,000,000 buildings on the farm. The roof area of these buildings 
vel vin 
work alone is probably twice that of the roof area of all city 


» and 












if he homes. Each farmer spends many times as much 
» can 

t ri money for building as a city worker 

n e- 


some- 


idea 
Pe BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


them | and PRACTICAL BUILDER 


them 
ly to § ; : 
noe penetrate more deeply into this 
other 
ce up vast market than any other 
yread- 


> for | building publications. 


eek | : 
. 9 nae INC. 


| BRANCH OFFICES — NEW YORK —LOS ANGELES — PORTLAND 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72] 


Editorial Competition 


series of articles—First award: Amer- 
ican Machinist, Burnham Finney edi- 
tor. Awards of Merit: Mill & Factory, 
Hartley W. Barclay, editor; and Pur- 
chasing, Stuart F. Heinritz, editor. 
Classification No. 2. For the best 
single article—First Award: The Log, 
T. Orchard Lisle, executive editor. 
Awards of Merit: American Aviation, 
Wayne W. Parrish, editor; and Mod- 
ern Packaging, C. W. Browne, editor. 
Classification No. 3. For the best 


single issue—First Award: Mill & Fac- 
tory, Hartley W. Barclay, editor. 
Awards of Merit: The Architectural 
Forum, Howard Myers, editor; and 
Power, Philip W. Swain, editor. 

Classification No. 4. For the best 
illustrative treatment—First Award: 
Metals and Alloys, Edwin F. Cone, 
editor. Awards of Merit: Comnstruc- 
tion Methods, Robert K. Tomlin, edi- 
tor; and Power, Philip W. Swain, 
editor. 

Classification No. 5. For the best 
published research—First Award: Do- 
mestic Engineering, O. T. Carson, 
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17 East 48th St. 





Some Reasons Why 
AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES EQUIPMENT PREVIEWS 


isa Profitable place to advertise in... 


CIRCULATION: A highly selective controlled circulation of over 9,000 copies 
each month to the KEY buying and specifying men in the production and mainte- 
nance phases of the aircraft industries. 


PENETRATION: the most important factor in circulation is penetration. AIEP 
not only gives complete coverage—but also deepest penetration to “Buying and 
Specifying Influences”—the men you want to reach and SELL. 


EDITORIAL FORMULA: AIEP is edited for busy production and purchasing 
executives, who, while having a minimum of time for reading, recognize the value 
and necessity of keeping posted on the newest developments which help to speed 
production. Devoted exclusively to, and packed with facts about NEW and IM- 
PROVED equipment. materials, products, parts, tools, etc.—the most-needed edi- 
torial material in this War era—AIEP has just one purpose—to make it easy for 
those who SPECIFY and BUY—to keep informed. 


PROVEN READERSHIP: the RIGHT MEN IN THE RIGHT PLANTS—has 
been demonstrated with ACTUAL RESPONSE of these readers. Both quality 
and quantity of response PROVE a highly responsive reader audience. Due to its 
amazingly high degree of reader-interest AIEP is a notable result getter—a pre- 
ducer of LIVE INQUIRIES and ORDERS. 


POSTAL INQUIRY SYSTEM: Produces immediate tangible results and is 
proof of REALLY INTERESTED readership among BUYERS and SPECIFIERS in the 
aircraft industries. These LIVE LEADS are immediately forwarded to advertisers. 


RESULTS: AlEP advertisers are getting orders from these LIVE LEADS—orders 
with high priority ratings that can be filled now—orders in a highly profitable vol- 
ume. Many voluntary letters have been received from advertisers telling of the 
excellent results obtained. Since there is no substitute for results, and since 
KEYED advertising is the “ACID TEST” of a publication's ability to PRODUCE— 
these letters prove that AIEP is delivering the goods for its advertisers. 


ECONOMY: Only $40 per month for “4-page on annual basis. 


24-page FACTS BOOK (9x12) available on re- 
quest to Manufacturers and Agencies. 
your letterhead, for a copy of this book—no charge 


Meeclscstrces.. 


EQUIPMENT PREVIEWS 





Wickersham 2-1127-1128 


Write, on 


New York, N. Y. 
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Two industrial advertising men in Peoria, Ill., 
were honored recently when George C. 
McNutt, seated, advertising manager, R. G. 
LeTourneau, Inc., was elected president of 
the Peoria Advertising and Selling Club, 
and Wesley C. Heppard, left, Peoria Spring 
Company, was elected vice-president. Other 
newly elected officers shown are Earl Mc- 
Donald, Hotel Pere Marquette, associate 
secretary-treasurer, and Leonard C. Worley, 
Publix Great States Theaters, secy.-treas, 





editor. Award of Merit: Mill & Fac- 
tory, Hartley W. Barclay, editor. 

No awards were given in Classifica- 
tion No. 6 for the greatest improve- 
ment of format and general appear- 
ance due to lack of meritorious mate- 
rial entered. 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 80] 


Help Green Workers 


paigns, have done splendidly in mak- 
ing instructions and warnings read- 
able by just such means as every good 
writer regularly employs to enliven 
copy; similar methods should be used 
to brighten up training manuals and 
other literature of instruction. 

So the advertising department 
would do well to get acquainted with 
the personnel department. In view of 
the material and manpower shortages 
on one hand and the tremendous mili- 
tary demands on the other hand, each 
available worker must be helped to 
accomplish more good work every 
hour on the job. And this help can 
be provided by the ad man who in- 
vites the responsibility of contribut- 
ing his talents for clarification, per- 
suasion, and showmanship to the 
preparation of literature which cn be 
used: 

(a) for the training of workers 0 

his own plant, 

(b) for the training of workers i 
other plants who will operate 
or otherwise use the pro. uch 
of his plant. 
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PLANT-PRODUCTION 
DIRECTORY 









Mewslelier 





2 VOL. 1, NO. 6 


333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


A Conover-Mast Publication 













Fall Issue 
Closes Sept. 1 


Hurry, hurry, hurry ! The stupend- 
ous, colossal, amazing and incom- 
parable Fall Edition of PLANT- 
PropucTION Drrectory will close 
| September 1! Industrial advertisers 

who want to take advantage of the 

unique, remarkable, unrivaled facil- 
ities supplied by P.-P.D., hasten to 
get your space reservations and copy 


to us right now! 


And, forgetting the circus stuff, 
lon’t overlook the fact that the Fall 
Edition will carry the advertising of 
wer 1,200 companies, as compared 
with a little more than 1,000 in the 
spring edition. That’s a handsome 
gain of 20 per cent—based almost 
entirely on the successful experience 
f leading manufacturers who have 
found their representation so satis- 
factory that they have not only in- 
reased their use of space, but have 
passed the word around through the 
field that here’s an industrial di- 
rectory that really does a job. 

Yes, 
situation requires conservation, and 
we've been doing our part by still 


tirthesr 
lurti 


we realize that the paper 


streamlining the book, re- 
s “ucing the size of running heads, 
=a 
» ‘iminating extraneous or superflu- 


ous material and making PLANt- 


Propuction DIRECTORY even more 
compact and easy-to-use. Those are 
the qualities which have appealed so 
stror to industrial buyers and 
B have civen this book the preferred 
place among the buying tools em- 
Diove 


by the leading industries of 
= he nation, 


So-—if you want to be among 
those resent in the Fall Edition, go- 
ing to 12,500 plants not covered by 
simil: 


distribution of the Spring 
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Edition—you will have to hurry, 
hurry, hurry! 


How We Are 
Promoting Usership 


A business reference book, dis- 
tributed to users once a year, may 
be the best in the world in its field. 
It may even be as good as PLANT- 
PropuctTion Directory, which is a 
modern, streamlined version of the 
old-fashioned buyers’ guide, with all 
the unwieldiness and excess baggage 
carefully eliminated in the interest of 
the user’s convenience and time- 
saving. 

3ut—and this is a mighty big 
“but”—no matter how good a book 
may be, it doesn’t serve the purpose 
of anyone if it isn’t used. And user- 
ship may be a matter of habit, ac- 
quired like the second cup of morn- 
ing coffee that you used to enjoy 
before Pearl Harbor. Establishing 
the right habit is important to you, 
the advertiser, to us, the publisher, 
the the industrial 


plant, too. 


and to user in 
on the 
downright PLANT- 
PropucTion Drrectory to get the 


So we have not relied 


goodness of 


kind of usership we know its value 
and utility justify. We have taken 
pains to remind users of the avail- 
ability and accessibility of the book 
in their own offices, and have found 
that this method actually results in 
more people using PLANt-PRopuc- 
TION DIRECTORY many more times 
in the course of the day’s work. 


This Is the 
Way We Do lt 
Every user receives a series of six 


mailing-cards, calling his attention 
to the fact that the book is in his 
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office, reminding him of the many 
unique features which make it the 
most convenient source of industrial 
buying information in the land, and 
urging him to refer to it regularly 
for his buying needs, as well as to 
see that it is accessible to all in the 
organization who have similar re- 
quirements. 


The response has been really tre- 
mendous. Users appreciate being 
given this additional “sell,” because 
those who are already referring reg- 
ularly to the book like to tell us so, 
and those who had been using it only 
casually find when they study 
PLANT-PropuctTion Drrectory that 
it can be a mighty big help in their 
buying operations. 


In addition to this direct mail 
series we are likewise promoting 
usership through regular, month-by- 
month full-page ads in Purchasing 
and Mill and Factory, associated 
Conover-Mast publications. The 
whole thing makes a very neat and 
effective package of user promotion, 
which I am happy to tell you is 
really getting results. 


Make It 
Labor for You 


Labor Day will mark the closing 
of the Fall Edition. After that it 
will labor for you if you have your 
reservation and copy in. So tie a 
string around your finger or that of 
your secretary, and tell me to get 


busy! 


Information Ike 
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Advertising Wolume for July Issues of Business Papers 


Unless otherwise noted, 


Pages 
industrial Group 1943 1942 
REDO MOM 060 cece ccnescecs *382 *240 
Air Conditioning & Refrig- 
eration News (w) (11%ex 
[ duaneetinnkeneetdknadces 25 20 
American Aviation (bi-w) 
DED svenennadecrsen eed 93 o4 
American Builder & Build- 
tay sepdadncodeestews 57 47 
The American City........ 57 2 
American ‘Machinist (bi-w) *!/534 *415 
Architectural Forum ...... 70 51 
Architectural Record ...... 73 47 
Automotive & Aviation In- 
dustries (bi-w) ......... 240 131 
Sn ponteseesennedetes 335 256 
Bakers’ Helper (e.0.w.)... |/f121 70 
Brick & Clay Record...... *22 *19 
Bus Transportation ....... 92 61 
Ge GUND cddcecavenccies */t62 59 
Ceramic Industry ........:; *30 31 
Chemical & Engineering 
DD 6a bd0:000000006 006008 58 34 
Chemical Industries ....... 7 74 
Chemical & Metallurgical 
BEIMOOTERR cccccccccesee 282 187 
Civil Engineering ......... 32 18 
Ge GOD sacesccecccacesiécs 92 63 
Construction Digest (bi-w) 70 53 
Construction Methods (8% 
Dt” sh6d46abtisandeewtsons 102 82 
Contractor & Engineers 
Monthly (9% x14) ........ 35 26 
RP OE - 27 107 
Diesel Progress (81% x11). os 55 40 
Electric Light & Power... 70 61 
Electrical Contracting .... 78 93 
Blectrical South .......... 28 23 
Electrical West ........... 42 34 
Electrical World (w) ...... 214 191 
Electronics ..........: 192 67 
Engineering & Min i n £ 
PE weeeeaesecceeseces 102 80 
Engineering News-Record 
WP cocdeccecceesescescees 1t352 $233 


Factory Management & 
Maintenance ........cees 279 214 
Fire Engineering 7 


Pwcd ImGwustries ....ccccccs 124 72 
RO DOMED ceccccccccccce $149 $129 
Ge. seen cdkitinesceesieeceéée 7 18 
ee Ge, nncncceeense *11T65 §*t79 
Heating, Piping & Air Con- 

ST sc seneeundeeeeee 95 70 
Heating & Ventilating Lon 44 30 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry (two editions) 131 109 
Industrial Finishing (4% 

x6%) penekhs seaeaeeses 55 39 
Industry and Power..... 122 81 
Industry and Welding (4% 

DD ts banded eeseeeas es 43 31 
Ingenieria. Internacional 

Construccion ......eesses 55 36 
Ingenieria Internacional 

NEEL 6.6 on kvencescaes 84 55 
BG SD Once cc canseces *1t713 *t568 
Laundry Age (two editions) *49 *e40 
Machine Design ........... 187 113 


NOTE: The above figures must not be 


July Advertising Zooms 
31.15% Over Last Year 


@ ADVERTISING in business pa- 
pers skyrocketed again last month 
when advertising volume measured 
31.15 per cent more than in issues of 
July 1942, bringing the gain for the 
year to date, seven months, 21.37 
per cent ahead of the 1942 period. 
These figures are based on reports of 
147 publications listed in the above 
tabulation. 

It is interesting to note that for 
the first time in years the percentage 
of advertising gain in the trade or 
dealer group of papers surpassed that 
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Pages 
1943 1942 
Machine Tool Blue Book 

GRUNIIEEED Sovccecceseccees 335 *278 
DET. cnaveesevevewess $330 §361 
Manutacturers Record ... *34 *30 
Marine Engineering & 

Shipping Review ........ 278 166 
Mechanical Engineering . 78 55 
Mechanization (4- 13/16x 

DE  schwtbedsbasenedes 59 54 
Metal Finishing ........... 62 48 
PE sescececéene 169 96 
Metals and Alloys......... 153 110 
Be Ge BE pacésnceecese 245 201 
Mill Supplies .............- §157 114 
Mining and Metallurgy.... 19 3 
Modern Machine Shop (4% 

SPEED ancowesadeneeeeocece 331 273 
Modern Packaging ........ *58 *47 
Modern Plastics ......... *102 60 
National Carbonator & 

DE cecdhenententauseas 76 51 
National Petroleum News 

CUP 6604064666860006006200 71 173 
National Provisioner (w). 1102 70 
New Pencil Points......... 35 
Oil & Gas Journal (w). Siuegats §*1261 
bh. 2, errr *158 
Paper Industry & Paper 

6 504000 406066460502 67 71 
eee Wee. CP eccécucecece 81 69 
Paper Trade Journal (w)..|/*t108 *t108 
Petroleum Engineer ...... §207 §154 
Petroleum Refiner ........ 165 114 
ae. Gh GUE wecewveiesuccs *102 *93 
PE s00¢9c06.006006s4000 089 237 191 
Power Plant Engineering. . 106 97 
Practical Builder (10%x15) 12 11 
DOT. .. ceudeepeehacerneks 37 31 
Product Engineering ...... 265 137 
Products Finishing (4%x 

GED dacdenenssdudctcocens 43 33 
PUPPET casesecesecsese 198 116 
Railway Age (w).......... \|t227 133 
Railway Purchases & 

OE ii oud hese edd aehuibnn 96 75 
Roads & Streets........... 53 38 
Rock Products .........-::. 52 49 
Southern Power & Industry 93 77 
ME GUD sccnccoscececcasss 399 312 
OP UEEEEEL wcccccenccocese 15 10 
Telephone Engineer ....... 38 35 
SE GUND covecececees *)|T96 *82 
TOMO WEE ccccccccccccs 111 109 
CO ere 54 45 
Tool & Die Journal (44x 

seer 163 91 
Tool Engineer ............ 171 133 
Water Works Engineering 

CHRON. ccnccesecocoscecece 139 63 
Water Works & Sewerage. 39 31 
Welding Engineer ........ 65 43 
Western Construction News 78 60 
Wood Worker .........++.. 49 42 
Woodworking Digest (4%x 

BEGD séndcndesevegectstese °74 *59 

aa ee 13,224 10,070 


of the industrial group which has 
been consistently far in the lead. The 
thirty trade papers carried 33.53 per 
cent more business in July issues of 
this year than in those of 1942. This 
brought the gain for the seven months 
up to 13.09 per cent. 


The industrial publications as re- 
flected by the reports of 103 papers 
were 31.32 per cent ahead of July 
issues a year ago and 23.37 per cent 
above the 1942 seven-month period. 
This was a strong comeback after 
June volume had shown some softness. 

The class publications are increasing 
their gains, reporting 23.42 per cent 
more business in July issues this year 


all publications are monthlies and have standard 7x10-inch type page 








ages 

Trade Group 1943 1942 
American Artisan ......... 46 40 
American Druggist ....... 104 O4 
American Exporter ....... 189 105 
boot & Shoe Recorder.... *A95 *79 
Building Supply News..... 39 30 
Chain Store Age 

Administration Bdition 

Combination ........... 10 t 

Druggist Edition ........ 54 30 

Fountain Restaurant ... 8 7 

General Merchandise— 

Variety Store Editions. 53 37 

Grocery Editions ........ 114 83 
Commercial Car Journal. 148 94 
Domestic Engineering ... 76 5 
Electrical Merchandising 

SE? <cite> stecantaosdtece 30 lf 
Farm Implement News (bi- 

We shvacusncectccensceseoce §90 $99 
COGS TEED sccctesccess 3 27 
CD DOMONS  cbsencecesees 11 ll 
Hardware Age (bi-w) ..... §1|450 346 
Jewelers’ Circular — The 

PND Kacacesaabicenc< 98 60 
Men's Apparel Reporter 

GORE ERD “aéoseccecesséseoce 64 8] 
DT saeaeendsectnananenes 85 58 
BGG MD cccesceesbeesus« 53 38 
NJ F pevpen Jeweler) (5% : 

> 060566066e0008s¢00e82 5 34 
Office Appliances “(6- 5/6x10) 83 65 
Plumbing & Heating Jour- 

SE wikebes Ghewabebedn ooes *1/19 17 
Sheet Metal Worker....... §*||29 *3] 
Southern Automotive Jour- 

RR rr 49 29 
Southern Hardware ....... 48 33 

rting Goods Dealer..... 40 
Underwear and Hosiery 

DEE 246602020060eteee0 87 71 
Wholesaler’s Salesman ... 37 4 

WE gunkavetndesevsoevne 2,377 1,780 

Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) (10% . 

MP &60000660060480000060 134 74 
American Funeral Director 37 36 
American Restaurant ..... 43 32 
D and ERT 69 58 
Hospital Management .... 3 31 
Hotel Management ....... 41 39 
Industrial Marketing ...... 1 2 
Medical Economics (44x6%) 77 68 
Modern Beauty Shop...... 5 32 
Modern Hospital .......... *122 #106 
Nation’s Schools .......... 20 20 
Oral Hygiene (4-5/16x : 

PEE ap dancndduseseeenee 110 93 
Restaurant Management . 26 2 
Traffic World (w) ........:. $95 él 

ete |. cscnw covesedadsoenes 943 764 

§Includes special issue. *Includes 
classified advertising. ||Last issue esti 
mated. tFive issues. +Three issues 
#Four issues. ATwo issues. @One edi- 
tion. 


quoted or reproduced without permission 


than in those of a year ago. The score 
for the seven months is 14.89 per cent 
higher than that of last year. 


In the tabulation in last month's 
issue, the June 1943 figures for Con- 
tractors & Engineers Monthly should 
have been 36 pages instead of 30. The 
1943 six-month total for Electronics 
should have been 1,041 pages instead 
of 941. 

In the report of Canadian advertis- 
ing volume for the first six m ,onths 
of 1943 and 1942 in last month’s is 
sue, the figures for The Financial Post 
should have been, 1943, 286 page 
instead of 29; and 1942, 229 pag® 
instead of 23. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


W.R.C. SmrrH PusBLISHING ComPANY 


1020 GRANT BUILDING 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Mr. J. P. Wintergreen, Jr. 
ABC Manufacturing Co. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Dear Mr. Wintergreen: 


We are pleased to learn from our Western Manager, L. Ee Allen, that you are plan- 
ning advertising to the textile industry. You will find textile advertising 
especially valuable now, whether you plan to promote present or post-war sales. 


This important industry is running at peek production levels today, serving Army, 
Navy, and Lend Lease, as well as essential civilian trade. Experts tell us that 
we can expect continued peak production throughout the wer, and for at least 
several years thereafter, to take care of the civilian backlog in the US and Lend 
Lease. Mills are already planning replacement of worn out machinery and improve- 
ments as soon as materials are available. 


You will find COTTON, Serving the Textile Industries, the logical publication to 
reach your customers and prospective buyers in this important market. You know, 
three or four textile publications look pretty much alike on the basis of total 
circulation and total advertising pages. If you will look over these publications 
carefully, you will see that COTTON is the one for you, as it is the mill publice- 
tion, with the largest circulation and reader interest among textile officials, 
superintendents and operating executives throughout the U- S- 


Further, it is read by all classes of mills and is the one publication whose cir- 
culation parallels the buying power of the industry, geographically. For example: 
19% of the textile buying power is in Wew England, where COTTON has 22% of its 
circulation and the parallel in other textile centers is correspondingly close. 


COTTON is closely read, as it furnishes an interchange of operating and manage- 
ment information that mills find most valuable today. Your advertising in its 


pages will be read, too, and the proper copy can materially assist you to gain 


sales today or to build for the post-war market in the important textile industry. 


John C. Cook/C 




















[CONTINUED FROM Pace 


Advertising’s Promise 


only be logical, make sense, but which 
will admit of no questioning. That 
is the job for industrial advertising. 
It must tell industry’s story—a story 
that must be told! 


It has been a source of no little 
pleasure to me to witness at first hand 


26] 


the experiences, the successes, and the 
projects in which the members of this 
profession of industrial advertising 
have been currently engaged. I have 
people en- 


seen industrial advertising 


gaged in projects which at first glance 
would seem to be in branches of their 
business far removed from the normal 
realms of the industrial advertising or 
promotion departments. But on closer 
examination there was a reason for 
cheir being involved in those projects 
—because each and every one of those 
projects had in its make-up some vital 
element of calling for the dissemina- 
tion of news or knowledge, and that, 
ladies and gentlemen, was, is, and al- 
ways will be, industrial advertising’s 
rightful job! 

Wherever there is a need for the 


TODAY’S FORMULA 
FOR PUBLISHERS: 





YOUR GOOD COPY + OUR FACILITIES 
=AN OUTSTANDING PUBLICATION 





There’s no guesswork about this simple formula 


day we’re proving that it works. 


Scores of pub plications 





eve ry 


monthlies, weeklies and dailies— 


flow threugh our plant year in and year out. Expe rts work 
on them, watch over them. The “y move smoothly from ms. 


to galley proofs, to pages, to press. 


Soon the publications take shape and form—worthy prod- 
ucts of a plant that was doing a “sweet” job of publication 
printing when many of today’s publishers were still in 


swaddling clothes. 

We shan’t go into detail here 
about what we can do for you. 
WNU 
vorably known 
who insist on quality-at-a-price 
and speedy production. 


Service is well and fa- 
among folks 


But you get the idea. We'll 


call whenever it’s convenient. 


Most of the publications we produce are 
business magazines,as you know. But 
here are several official union journals 
we've printed for a long time. They, 
too, like our work, our quick service! 
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PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


HAYmarket 6100 
210 SOUTH DESPLAINES STREET 


Chicago 6 


news or knowledge of industry and 
things industrial to be disseminated— 
there is the place for industrial ad- 
vertising! And, there is where indus- 
trial advertising people can, must, and 
will be found! 

Industrial advertising had a grand 
history prior to the end of 1941. It 
is now writing a glorious wartime 
chapter. But, the writings which it 
will make in the chapter yet to be 
written, will be even more glorious! 
Therefore, let no one overlook any 
possible use to which industrial adver- 
tising can effectively be put in order 
that the prosecution of the war and 
the great perfection of the peace be 
more effectively accomplished. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 34] 


Dow Advertising 


penstance, this is deliberate, part of 
the carefully conceived, rigidly fol- 
lowed plan to reach that single ob- 
jective, a good reputation. 

If you take time out to read Dow 
copy, you may not be instantly aware 
of one of its qualities. If you were, 
we would have failed. But note that 
it is, basically, quiet, restrained, mod- 
est, and technically correct. 

No one has much respect for the 
boaster, the braggart, as an individual. 
How, then, can we expect to achieve 
a fine corporate reputation, an open 
admiration for companies and prod- 
ucts, when we allow ourselves to act 
in print minus good manners, or sans 
good taste? 

There is a little art in doing this 
There must be a choice discrimination 
of saying just enough, and not to 
much. At times the innocuous under- 
statement is far more effective, cef- 
tainly more believable, than the most 
startling truth. 

You have gathered here to meet 
with each other’s minds on the many 
current and future problems of our 
mutual craft. Let me say to you: be 
not distracted by the emergencies of 
the present, the inability to sell 
market mow, or the great question 
marks of the future. 

If you can see to it that the com- 
pany you work for, the clients you 
serve, the advertisers or agencies you 
contact, are building, building sanely, 
honestly, that their house is held in 
high regard, you can face all pres 
ent and future problems with 
ance. 

For, the manufacturer who enjoys 
the full respect and confidence of his 
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A SURPRISINGLY ATTENTIVE PUBLIC 


iS More and more nation- 
» . 

Ty ally known industrial 
concerns are now using 


ments . .. made newsy and interesting by 


newspaper advertise- 


dramatic pictures and editorialized copy .. . 
to tell of their war-effort contributions. The 
eager attentiveness of the public in these docu- 


mentary messages is the strongest possible rec- 
ommendation to others who have been slow to 
abandon the old idea that they have “nothing 
to sell.” By performing miracles of war produc- 
tion, Industry has scored a mighty victory and 
has gained for itself the greatest opportunity 
it has ever had to vindicate freedom of 


enterprise. 


INDUSTRY PREFERS THE POST-GAZETTE 


. ~ i iH \ The Post-Gazette is nat- 

Vv —— j urally proud to have 
lies a been selected by Indus- 
ie try to carry the largest 
share of the total Editorialized Advertising 
placed in the Pittsburgh market . . . 25% more, 
during the first five months of 1943, than the 
greatest amount of similar linage placed in 


either evening newspaper! Industry prefers the 






Post-Gazette because it provides effective, bal- 
anced coverage of the nation’s most important 
industrial area . . . is recognized as authoritative 
by people who think, talk and act and thereby 
influence others .. . and because it is well read 
by management and labor alike and by a com- 
bined readership particularly aware of Industry 

- + particularly responsive to everything 


Industry has to sav. 


COST-GAZETTE 





A PARTIAL LIST OF 
CONCERNS WHOSE 


Ulowtoeg 


has appeared in 
the Post-Gazette 


during the first 
five months of 1943 


Allegheny Ludium Steel Corp 
American Megatine 
American Redietor & 
Stenderd Sanitary Corp. 
Americen Trucking 
Associotions, inc. 
Atchison, Tepeke & 
Senta Fe Reilwey System 
Atlantic Refining Co. 
Baltimore & Ohio &. 8. 
Blew-Knox Co. 
Buick Division of General Motors 
Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy &. &. 
Chicege & Northwestern Rwy 
Chicage, Rock Istend & 
Pacific Reilwey Co 
Chrysier Corp. 
Colliers Magetine 
Consolidated Vultee 
Aircratt Corp. 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
Dreve Corp. 
£. 1. Ow Pent de Nemowrs 
& Co, Inc 
Eestern Railroads 
ford Moter Co 
Frueheut Treiter Co 
General Cable Corp 
General Electric Co 
Generali Motors Corp 
The 8. F. Goodrich Co 
Hamilton Stenderd 
Propeliers Division 
Internotione! Hervester Co 
The International Nickel Co. inc 
Jones & Laughlin Stee! Corp 
Life Megatine 
McGrow-Hill Publishing Co... inc 
McNally Pittsburg Mig. Co 
Mecta Machine Co 
Mine Sefety Appliences Co 
Nesh-Kelvinetor Corp 
Nationa! Stee! Corp 
Netional Supply Co 
Newsweek Magazine 
New York Central System 
Pennsylvenie-Central Airlines 
The Pennsylvenia &. & 
Philco Redio & Television Corp 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Stee! Co, 
Pittsburgh Stee! Co 
Pressed Steel Cer Co., inc 
Pulimen-Stenderd Cer Mig. Co 
Redio Corporation of America 
Seaboord Air Line Railway 
Secony-Vacuum Ol! Co., Inc 
Stenderd Oil Co. of New Jersey 
Stenderd Oi! Co. of Pennsylvania 
The Texas Co 
Union Pacific ®. R. 
United Electric, Redio & 
Machine Workers of America 
United Fruit Co. 
United Mine Workers 
of America 
United States Stee! Corp. 
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customers can share his difficulties 
with them, knowing they will accept 
as truth, not as excuse, his inability 
to serve as of yore. When substitu- 
tion becomes inevitable they are quick 
to believe that he has sought and 
used the best second-best. 

And, when the great day arrives— 
when he finds himself returning to an 
old market, albeit to find some new 
competitors, or if he has wandered 
into new fields by design, accident or 
necessity, he will enter them with 
confidence, with assurance, and with 
success. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 78] 


Postwar Prices 


graveyard is filled with companies 
who let theirs go haywire. Offhand, 
I remember two good examples al- 
though remedies were applied in time. 

One of the firms was a manufac- 
turer of rubber goods and at the time 
he installed an accurate cost system 
he found that his biggest item was 
costing him nearly 65 per cent more 
than he had previously figured. 

The other example is of a national 





“AUTOMOTIVE” IS 
A BIG WORD NOW 


World War I! Gave It Wheels; 
World War Il Added Wings 


Striking development of 


World War II is the inflation 
of the word “automotive.” 
Now it covers wheels and 
wings and tanks and blitz 
attack. 


Striking example is the 
SAE Journal, which has con- 
verted to engineering war. It 
provides technical coverage 
of war-engineering develop- 
ments in the fields of aircraft 
and motor vehicles and ord- 
nance and other war equip- 
ment of land and sea and air. 


Striking opportunity is of- 
fered advertisers to reach 
key engineers and executives 
active in all automotive tech- 
nical fields through one com- 
prehensive publication, the 
SAE Journal. 


%, a 
Fos ez, 
c Spe. 
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SAE Journal 


published by 
Society of Automotive Engineers 





29 West 39th Street 


110 


e New York, N. Y. 






advertiser who was right at the brink 
of bankruptcy before a new manage- 
ment found that over half of the 
items in their line were loss items! 

When firms undercost like this they 
either eventually go out of business or 
they make up their unknown losses 
by raising the price of other items in 
the line, reducing advertising, cutting 
down the sales budget and taking 
other steps which directly handicap 
marketing activities. 

There are, of course, other points 
you could look into as they will affect 
the cost of manufacturing your prod- 
uct (and subsequently its selling 
price) but the foregoing are probably 
the ones which will give the quickest 
results. 

The main point is that if the mar- 
keting division is going to be held 
responsible for sales (and it will be) 
it surely should do everything in its 
power to see that its products are well 
within competitive standards as far as 
price is concerned. 

Of course, the possibility of in- 
creased sales through a logical reduc- 
tion in price will be evident to every- 
one and a marketing man trying to 
sell his company on such price reduc- 
tions will certainly be better armed 
with “sales movers” if he realizes 
what can be done in cutting produc- 
tion costs through modern engineer- 
ing methods. 





Groomes Named Vice-President, 
Advertising Publications 


Charles B. Groomes, advertising direc 
tor of Advertising Publications, Inc., pub 
lisher, INDUSTRIAL 
MarKeTING, Ad 
vertising Age, anc 
the Market Date 
Book, has _ been 
made vice-president 
and placed 
charge of the New 
York office. 

James P. Dobyns, 
for the past seven 
years with Lum 
bermen's Mutua 
Casualty Company, 
Chicago, has been 
appointed manager 
of sales and service 
by Advertising Pub 
lications, Inc., and will make his head: 
quarters in Chicago. He had publication 
experience with Hospital Management, 
National Provisioner and other business 
papers before joining Lumbermen's Mu 
tual, where he has served as advertising 
manager and manager of the business & 
tension department. 





C. B. GROOMES 


Peake Is Promoted 
J. B. Peake has been appointed assistant 


i 
general sales manager, Mathieson Alka! 
Works, Inc., New York. He was for 


merly New York district sales manager. 
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New You hear a lot of conversation about the rise of Newsweek .. .“‘In five years, circulation increased 74%... 


pyns now more than a half million readers. From twenty-second to fifth place in advertising revenue among 
€ en 9? , . “é ’? . 

Lum general magazines. Wow!”’ There’s nothing “wow” about it. It was bound to happen. For Newsweek 

utua! 


a plugged a number of holes in American journalism at a time when they needed plugging. ..a time when 


= news became more important to people than it had ever been. It filled the need for a 
me news magazine that woul handle news, issues, men objectively, salaty « ..with no Newsweek 

ead’ axes to grind. It published not news warmed over, but news-significance. It aaa 

— introduced signed opinions, written by men of authority...Lindley on Washington, 

os Pratt on War, Moley on National Affairs, Robey on Economics, Politics, Business. The 

ising holes Newsweek filled were many... the “‘Periscope,”’ forecasting the future 


with 88% accuracy ...‘‘Postwar Horizons”’ with its revealing discussions of our 
world of tomorrow. In times like these, with a book like this, Newsweek 


stant couldn’t help becoming a dominant force in American thought almost overnight. 
Ikali 


for’ 












A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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Would YOU like to 
grab the horns of more 
PACKINGTOWN 


BUSINESS? 


Purchases running into the bDil- 
lions are making records in the 
meat packing business. Money 
for all sorts of equipment and 
supplies is pouring out because 
of the meat industry’s vast busi- 
ness of feeding America’s civil 
and military forces, our allies 
and devastated countries, and the 
greatly increasing number of 
prisoners of war. The packing 
business furthermore, will con- 
tinue at peak loads long after 
hostilities cease. If you have 
anything to sell to the meat in- 
dustry, or expect to have later, 
now is the time to tell them 
about it in The National 
Provisioner—the official publica- 
tion of the industry. Write us 
now for a free copy of “A Vital 


Industry.” 
@ 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Leading publication in the Meat 
Packing Industry since 1891 





407 S$. Dearbern St. Chicago, Illinois 


OR 6. a Se RT 
112 
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PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 





By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





What to Put in 
Sales Manuals 
At this time we are preparing an 
extensive sales manual to distribute 
among our salesmen. It is our endea- 
vor to spend many months on this 
preparation to obtain the best possi- 
ble results. We have been informed 
that you could refer us to publications 
which deal extensively on the prepara- 
tion of sales manuals. The manual we 
are preparing will contain: Ways of 
Selling, Product Information, Cus- 
tomer Information. If you have 
printed matter in your files pertain- 
ing to this subject we would greatly 
appreciate your letting us know. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


We are very glad to pass along to 
you a record of some of the articles 
which have appeared in INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING on sales manuals: 

“A Manual for Distributor Sales- 
men,” by D. M. Davidson, page 27, 
August 1940. 

“A Sales Manual for Dealer Sales- 
men,” Littleford Brothers, page 22, 
July 1939. 

“Catalogs and Sales Manuals,” page 
30, November 1938. 


“Ten Elements to Consider in 
Building Sales Manuals,” page 24, 
June 1938. 


“Two Chapters Hear Talk on Sales 
Manuals,” page 56, May 1937. 

“What Salesmen Want in Sales 
Manuals,” by Burton Bigelow, page 
27, March 1937. 

In general, we suggest a beginning 
chapter on selling methods as they 
pertain to your business, product 
information, customer and market 
information, and also a chapter“on in- 
formation about competitors and 
competing products and materials. 

We believe in planned territories, a 
very simple system of call reports, a 
simple system of sales analysis which 
provides your salesmen with back- 
ground information regarding the 
company, what you have sold it in 
the past, what you may expect to sell 
it in the future, etc. Then, as a 
part of your manual, you can include 


your suggested method of planning 
his day’s work, giving some attention 
to the account before making the 
call, a definite plan in making the 
call, whom to see, what information 
and how it should be presented, and 
then the reporting of his call and 
request for follow-up material to con- f 
firm and multiply the influence of 
the job he has just done. 
There is so much more these days ff 
than just calling—so much to be done 
before and after the call—that it is 
well to have it all laid out and have 
everyone operating according to the 
same best method as closely as the in- 
dividuality of good salesmen will per- 
mit. The body of the sales manual 
should be briefed and carefully para- 
graphed with all paragraphs numbered 
and with a detailed index so your men 
can immediately turn to any point or 
information desired without the 
slightest confusion or hesitation. Last 
but not least, your sales manual must 
be kept up to date. Many companies 
start with great enthusiasm; few con- 
tinue long enough to make a manual 
a habit with their men. 


Broadening Markets 
and Sources 

We sell the retail lumber yards, we 
also sell hardwoods, etc., to furniture 
factories and other industries. Ow & 
advertising is with the lumber jour- 
nals. We are interested in extending 
our services and finding a wider mar- 
het as well as a wider range of sources 
of supply. You may be able to lel ; 
us accomplish this. If you have a) & 
suggestion to offer, we will be ver) & 
glad to have you submit them. P 

PRESIDENT: 


There are many methods of broad- 
ening markets. First, of course, Y% 
might turn your problem over 0 # 


ati 


market research organization or # 
advertising agency. However, the 
following are a few simple first step’ 
that may be of help to you: Se 
nation 


1. Check city, trade, and 
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ning 
ition 
the Not only do these leading indus- 
7 trial manufacturers talk the radio 
ation 
and engineer’s language—they talk to 
and him through his own publication. 
a The Proceedings of the I. R. E— 
e 
official organ of the Institute of Radio Engineers—is the 

- daily desk reference book for the engineer himself — 
: re the man who makes the purchase or sets the specifications 
have for the purchasing department. Sell these key men first to 
oe sell the field—as the listed leaders are doing so effectively. 
ie in- 

wee Every copy of the Proceedings reaches a man you 
anual want to sell in your most vital market . . . there's 

po no waste circulation . . . it represents the rare com- 
bered bination of Highest Quality—Lowest Cost—Greatest 
men Circulation . . . truly a unique position in the radio 

nt of engineering market. 
> the 
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to 2 THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 
or 20 530 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. ME, 3-5661 
’ the Fi WILLIAM C. COPP — National Advertising Manager 
steps § ; SCOTT KINGWILL DUNCAN A. SCOTT & COMPANY 
tral States Representative Pacific Coast Representative 
228 North La Salle St. Mills Building 4% Western Pacific Building 
)ri0n4 Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Acme Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Aerovox Corp. | 

Aircraft Accessories Corp. 
Allen-Bradley Company 
Alliance Manufacturing Co. 
American Lava Corp. 
American Radio Hardware Company, Inc. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 

American Transformer Co. 

Amperex Electronic Products, Inc. 
Victor J. Andrew Company 

Arnold uneeting Co. 

Barker & Williamson 

Bendix Aviation Corp. 

Bliley Electric Company 

Boonton Radio Corporation 
Browning Laboratories, Inc. 
Cambridge Thermionic Corp. 
Capitol Radio Engineering Institute 
Centralab Div. of Globe-Union, Inc. 
Chicago Tranformer Corp. 

Clarostat Manufacturing Co. 
Sigmund Cohn 

Connecticut Tel. & Electric Division 
Continental Electric Co. 
Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corp. 
Corning Glass Works 

The Daven Company 

DeJur-Amsco Corp. 

Tobe Deutschmann Corp. 

Dial Light Co. of America, Inc. 
Doolittle Radio, Inc. 

Wilbur B. Driver Co. 

Allen B. DuMont Labs., Inc. 

DX Crystal Company 

Eicor, Inc. 

Eitel-McCullough, Inc. 

Elastic Stop Nut Corp. of America 
Electronic Corp. of America 
Electronic Laboratories, Inc. 
Electronic Mechanics, Inc. 
Electro-Voice Mfg. Company, Inc. 
Espey Manufacturing Company 
Galvin Manufacturing Company 
General Electric Company 

Genera! Radio Company 

Hallicrafters Co. 

Harvey Radio Laboratories, Inc. 
Heintz & Kaufman, Ltd. 
Hewlett-Packard Co. 

Hytron Corp. 

Industrial Condenser Corp. 
International Resistance Co. 
International Tel. & Tel. Corp. 

The Jackson Electrical Instrument Co. 
Kenyon Transformer Co., Inc. 

James Knights Company 

Lafayette Radio Co. 

Littelfuse, Inc. 

Measurements Corp. 

John Meck Industries 

Mycelex Corp. of America 

National Company, Inc. 

National Union Radio Corp. 

New York Transformer Co. 

North American Philips Company, Inc. 
Ohmite Manufacturing Co. 

Par-Metal Products Corp. 

Permofiux Corporation 

Pioneer Gen-E-Motor Corp. 

Premax Products : 
Radio Corp.of America, Victor Div. 
RCA Aviation Radio 

The Rauland Corp. 

Raytheon Mfg. Co. 

Remler Co., Ltd. 

John F. Rider Publisher, Inc. 

The Rola Company 

Shallcross Mfg. Company 

Shure Brothers 

Small Electric Motors (Canada) Ltd. 
Sola Electric Company 

Solar a am 

Sprague Specialties Co. 
Stackpole Carbon Co. 
Standard Transformer Corp. 
Stupakoff Ceramic & Mfg. Co. 
gupertes Electric Company 
Sylvania Electric Prods., Inc. 
Taylor Tubes. Inc. 
Thordarson Elec. Mfg. Co. 
Triplett Electrical Instrument Co. 
Tung-Sol Lamp Works, Inc. 
Turner Company 

United Electronics Co. 
United Transformer Company 
Utah Radio Products Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Wilcox Electric Company 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 









































































































































directories for users in your territory 
not on your mailing list. In doing this 
you may wish to expand your normal 
trading area in order to determine 
what may be accomplished. 

2. Select the first few industries 
you believe may contain some pros- 
pective customers, subscribe to the 
best magazines in these industries, and 
follow the articles and advertisements 
to learn what companies are using 
wood or turning to wood in the man- 


| ufacture of their products. 


3. Get a list of design engineers 
in your area and offer your services 


| to them in selecting the best type of 
| wood for clients for whom they are 


designing. This work may also bring 


| you to the attention of more sources 


of supply; also working in reverse by 
the same general methods, you may 
be able to locate more and better 
sources of supply. 


_ Reasonable Wartime 
| Advertising Cooperation 

















a vital advertising market 
place for the following types 
of products and services— 


TRANSPORTATION, DISTRIBUTION 
and WAREHOUSING 


. 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
+ 


HANDLING and LOADING 
EQUIPMENT 


° 
PACKING and SHIPPING MATERIALS 


« 
FREIGHT IDENTIFICATION SUPPLIES 
No other single 100% pre- 
paid (ABC-ABP) publication 
offers this concentrated market. 


Write today for more detailed 
information and sample copies. 


a@ TRAFFIC (i 
WORLD 


(WEEKLY) 


422 SO. MARKET ST. + CHICAGO, ILL. 








We have had so many requests from 
so many different sources to donate 


| advertising for this and that govern- 


ment campaign that our management 


| is tending to back up and not be 


willing to codperate on any outside 
work of this kind. We are working 
100 per cent on war work and mak- 
ing some very good records so that, 
in the main, we believe we are doing 
our full part. What do you consider 
a reasonable position in the matter? 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


Broadly speaking, the government 
naturally urges every individual citi- 
zen and every company to do every- 
thing possible to help win this war 


| and many men and companies have 
| gone to great extremes to be of ut- 
| most service, even though none of us 


on the home front can possibly meas- 
ure up to the sacrifices that are being 
made at the front. Specifically, how- 


| ever, the government would like to 


ave every advertiser spend as large 
a portion of his advertising budget 
as possible on service advertising. A 


| great deal of this advertising is di- 


rectly or indirectly helpful to the 
company and can be used as sustain- 
ing advertising to maintain good will 
throughout the war period. 

For instance, most all of the steel 
companies devoted seventy-five per 
cent of their advertising space to 
scrap when the scrap shortage was 
most acute and did so to their advan- 
tage. Tool companies are coéperating 
in the campaign to conserve cutting 


and showing their customers 
how to conserve and reduce too! 
breakage. Financial houses and all 
others are helping on the bond drive. 

The point we wish to make, how- 
ever, is that while it is desirable, no 
company is over-urged to go out and 
place advertising in media that it does 
not generally use, or codperate on 
campaigns that are entirely foreign to 
it. The exception is that most com- 
panies can help particularly with their 
employes on practically all of the 
government campaigns, and then help 
specifically with their customers and 
prospective customers on campaigns 
that are associated with their line of 
business. Millions and millions of dol- 
lare have been devoted to the job of 
winning this war along these lines 
and with better copy and timing in 
the future the work will be made 
more effective and greater results will 


be obtained. 


tools 


To Register in the 
War Effort 


Our plant is devoted almost en- 
tirely to war products and our adver- 
tising appropriation is very modest. | 
have been thinking about getting out 
a book showing what we are doing 
but management seems to think this 
may represent a waste of paper. What 
are others doing along this line? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

Many good companies have pub- 
lished books of this kind including: 
Bausch & Lomb, Procter & Gamble, 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, Vana- 
dium Corporation, Armour and Com- 
pany, Wickwire Spencer Steel Com- 
pany. 

A book of this kind does not have 
to be too big or ponderous. If it is 
well printed on good paper without 
too much copy but with illustrations, 
this story will be properly recorded 
with your customers and all others 
interested. To avoid the charge of 
wasting paper, it is well to include the 
employe angle and get it out promptly 
so that it may be of real value in in- 
spiring your employes to increase theif § 
effort to help win the war. 

Further carrying out this line of 
thought, some companies have worked 
closely with various branches of the 
services, securing pictures of theif 
equipment in action; for instance 
they will show a father or brothef 
making the product in the factory 
and the son or brother using or ‘firing 
it from the field. This method is paf- 


ticularly effective with employes. 
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oo blé COMES 


Muster FOQOOO 








Here 1S Mr. John P. Landreth, president of the Spring 
Packing Corporation, Chicago, bringing in his subscription, 
in person, to Nation’s Business. (Yes, the picture is slightly 
exaggerated.) 


We welcome Mr. Landreth as the 400,000th subscriber to 
Nation’s Business. 


We regard him as a shining example of the kind of men 
who have made Nation’s Business the MOST WANTED of 
all general business magazines. 


Nation’s Business is the original interpreter of Washington's 
moves and measures. It is influential, not only because it is 
read in Washington, but, more significantly, because it is 
read by leading business men back home, too. Last month 
alone, executives of big and little businesses, in large and 
small towns, paid $103,000 for subscriptions to Nation’s 
Business. 


So, if you want to talk to business, please remember this . . . 
Of all general business publications, only 
NATION’S BUSINESS reaches enough people 


in enough places to really cover 
the huge business market. 


Choose the leader... 
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the Waris Wou 


The Industry that has made Pro 








duction History —the Screw 





Machine Industry —will be just as 





busy on Peace-time products 






Then typewriters will supplant 






machine guns, well all have new 





ars. refrigerators, radios. all sorts 





>t electrical gadgets —all of which 






depend in part or entirely upon 





the basic screw machine field 






Fortunately our industry can 





about face almost overnight 






Right however theres a 


now 





ar to be won Manufacturers 





>t production machines. tools 






materials and acces 





utting oils 






sories help our industry as well 





1s themselves when they adver 






tise thew products in the only 





publication exclusively devoted 







to this field — SCREW MACHINE 






ENGINEERING 








Send for a copy of the 


circulation bulletin 






and rate card 







Screw Machine 







Engineering 








SCREW MACHINE 
PUBLISHING CO. INC 








45 EXCHANGE STREET 
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NEW NAME FOR CATALOG 

To tHE Eprror: On page 74 of 
the July issue, I notice a name for 
catalog by Paul de Guzman, J. M. 
Hickerson, Inc., in which he gives the 
word “briefalog.” Just prior to the 
curtailment of our advertising pro- 
gram due to the war, we had chosen 
the name of “datalog,” which we felt 
expressed even better than Mr. de 
Guzman’s brain job “briefalog.” 

Basically a catalog gives a compila- 
tion of data, either concerning price, 
operation, economics, or some other 
phase of marketing, and a catalog is a 
collection of such data. Just the 
word “log” means a recording of 
happenings, so to speak, consequent- 
ly, we felt that the contraction of 
the two words simply by changing the 
first letter and arriving at the word 
“datalog” was catchy enough to lead 
our close customers into a closer ob- 
servation of its contents. 

While this has not been put into 
full use as yet, we have found that 
the change from catalog to datalog 
has been gratifying. No doubt others 
of your readers could find it also 
helpful. 

J. Baxter, Jr., 
Shartle Brothers Machine Company, 
Middletown, O. 


, ey 
POSTWAR PRODUCTS 
To THE Eprror: We appreciate 


the recognition The Copy Chasers ac- 
corded Durez in your July issue and 
the reference to one of our current 
advertisements pertaining to the door- 
knobs of We liked 


the fact that they saw fit to make 


Designer Stott. 


favorable comment. 
This is one of the series we have 
a year ago Jan- 


been since 


uary, which was slow in its early ap- 


running 


pearance in being overly productive. 
The trend has changed and manufac- 
turers today are definitely planning 
for the postwar period and are show- 
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ing remarkable interest in industrial 
design as well as plastics. 

We are particularly interested in 
their reactions, naturally, but adver- 
tisingly because several trade maga- 
zines have been placing great emphasis 
on “blue sky” and “dream designers” 
and on the fact that manufacturers 
must bring out their old products in 
the postwar period because they can’t 
change over to new ones immediately. 
While this thought may have some 
value, there is certainly a definite 
trend in the opposite direction. 

One point these writers seem to 
miss is the fact that manufacturers 
with armament contracts will cease to 
manufacture, sooner or later, the 
things that have made many little or- 
ganizations of a hundred or two hun- 
dred people now number several thou- 
sand; that they will want to stay in 
business. What are they going to 
make with the equipment they have? 
These organizations may very readily 
come into the field in which someone 
still has tools and dies of models of 
the pre-war period; and when they do 
come in they are not going to go back 
to pre-war models but are going to 
take advantage of the progress made 
in the last year or two and bring out 
something materially improved in de- 
sign, engineering, and materials. 

H. S. SPENCER, 
Advertising Manager, Durez Plastics 
& Chemicals, Inc., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y: 


— VV 

SELLS INSTRUCTION BOOKLET 

To tHE Eprror: You may be i 
terested in the story of our booklet 
No. 920, “How to Operate a Crane,” 
which was released by us about April 
1 of this year. 

Advertisements featuring the book- 
let have appeared in many pub!ica 


tions. The attached two-color reprint 
of this advertisement is similar to the 
vhite 


reproduction of the black and 















Opp remark, that, for a man in a foxhole—but there 
isn’t a soldier on the front who isn’t yearning for a good, deep 
bite of homemade pie—or a chunk of juicy steak. 


Someday these boys will be back—wanting pie, steak, new 
clothes, a “bundle of charm” and a nice cozy home. 


Will you, as a manufacturer of war-scarce commodities, be 
ready to equip these new homes—or to supply the folks back 


home with the things they are now doing without? 


Peacetime markets aren’t won overnight. The company with an 
intelligently planned conversion and production program is 


the one that is bound to grab the lead—and hold it. 


What better way to start than to call NOW upon a member of 
the National Advertising Agency Network? His nation-wide 
contacts with 26 other cooperating agencies enable him to feel 
quickly the pulse of every important marketing region in the 


country—an asset of incalculable value to your organization. 


For complete information, call your nearest 
NAAN agency office, or write Saint Louis 
for free data unit, “NAAN—A Proved 
Channel of Better Service to Advertisers”. 


ATIONAL ADVERTISING AGENCY NETWORK 
leigh i French, . Uanaging Director 4235 Lindell Blyd., St. Louis 








Boston . P Roy Elliott Company 
Cedar Rapids . Ambro Advertising Agency, Inc 
Chattanooga ; The Purse Company 
Chicago .. . C. Franklin Brown & Company 
Cincinnati Julian J. Behr Company 
Cleveland Carr Liggett Advertising Agency 
Des Moines N. A. Winter Advertising Agency 
Detroit . . Witte & Burden 
Fort Wayne . Louis E. Wade, Inc 
Grand Rapids Webber Advertising Agency 
Hartford Julian Gross Advertising Agency 
Kansas City Carter-Owens Adv. Agency, Inc 
Los Angeles Lee Ringer, Advertising 
Memphis Merrill Kremer, inc 
Milwaukee . Hoffman & York 
Peoria Mace Advertising Agency, Inc 
Philadelphia 

The Roland G. E. Ullman Organization 
St. Louis Oakleigh R. French & Associates 
San Francisco Garfield & Guild, Advertising 
Seattle ; ; Sharp Advertising Agency 
Syracuse = Flack Advertising Agency 
Troy, Ohio Ralph Dalton & Associates 
Tulsa . . Stanley J. Ehlinger Advertising, Inc 
Utica i “wee! s Fred D. Stevens Company 
Washington . Henry J. Kaufman, Advertising 
Wilmington . John Gilbert Craig, Advertising 
York, Pa. . . J. G. Kuester & Associates 














co 
YOU have a good truck 
—or a better caster 
—a conveyor or a hoist 
—or a warehouse 


—or a plan for tomorrow’s 
Air Cargo 


Heres Your Market! 
e iv 


Heres Your Medium! 


The business of D and W readers is 
to move goods from here to there in 
a hurry—to handle, or store them 
safely enroute. 


The business of D and W is to show 
them how. By enlisting the best brains 
in the world of Shipping—Handling— 
Warehousing and Distribution— 
D and W keeps traffic men posted on 
up-to-date methods in the movement 
of goods. 











The story of your superior product 
or service—presented in the inform- 
ative editorial framework of D and W 
may lead to the breaking of serious 
traffic bottlenecks—and lasting ac- 
ceptance among men whose business 
it is to know about your product 
or service. 


And to those advertisers with an eye 
to Air Cargo and future high speed 
transportation—they may be assured 
of willing listeners—foresighted plan- 
ners like themselves—who are more 
than interested in tomorrow's methods 
of getting goods from here to there 
in a hurry—safer—faster. 


They are the readers of D and W— 
the men you must reach for today's 
and tomorrow's freight traffic. 


A Chilton Publication 
100 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y, 
The Progressive Magazine of 


Shipping - Handling - Ware- 
housing—Distribution 
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advertisement on which we had fa- 
vorable comment by an _ Electrical 
World reader, as shown in the Electri- 
cal World advertisement on page 5 of 
the June issue of INpUsTRIAL Mar- 
KETING. 

Since there has never been a manual 
of crane operation before, this book- 
let has had better than average re- 
sponse. Up to the present time own- 
ers of cranes have purchased over 11,- 
000 of these booklets from us, the 
largest single order being one for 
1,000 copies of the booklet. 

This booklet, we feel, is not only 
timely when many women are being 
to operate cranes, but will 

to be throughout 
years to come, since it more or less 
standardizes the operation of a crane. 
Previously there were many versions 
of proper procedure to employ in run- 
This was revealed by 
discussing the possibility for such a 
booklet with crane users. In many 
cases, those in charge of crane oper- 


taught 


continue useful 


ning a crane. 


ators had never considered some of 
the points that were brought up. 

These voluntary purchases of this 
booklet in such large quantities is an 
indication that the booklet is helpful 
not only in aiding faster operation 
but also in making the crane opera- 
tor more conscious of the investment 
that he has made his job possible. 

H. K. Lerpy, 

Advertising Manager, The Electric 

Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
. =e 
“SAY NOTHING” ADVERTISING 

To tHe Eprror: Every once in 
awhile I get damned sore. 

Generally, it’s after I have read a 
business publication in which ninety 
per cent of the advertisers have 
thrown several thousand dollars into 
the sewer via the “Say Nothing” 
Road. Having just read the current 
issue of such a_ publication—edited 
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for executives within industry—l’m 
in a helluva mood. More important, 
I’m wondering if you, through my 
favorite (only) business paper, can 
sock some of the dopes in the teeth 
and get them to either: 

a. Spend their dollars so that they 
will be doing something other than 
reducing taxes, or, 

b. Stop wasting their money. 

If you’ve got the time, (I hav 
only because this is “after hours” 
let’s go through the issue I have in 
mind and look at some of the head- 
lines. 

O.K., so a “good” headline in an 
executive’s business paper does not 
have to tell-all. Maybe it could d 
a good job by getting the reader cur: 
ous about the copy. But if the thing 
that follow are even headlines, I'll e 
“em. 

“Power for Production”—(Bet 
took some copy man all of fifteenig 
seconds to work up that baby! ) 

“Unfailing Performance” — cil KB 
they had the nerve to use 20-umpi 
point type for that job.) 

"A Business Man’s Prayer for t On 
Times after Victory’—(Some of ’e hie 
are praying that the Republicans wi a the 
be in Washington, so God know 








what these boys have on their minds. _ 

There’s More Than One Wa) of we 
Win a War”—(If you feel like a pus N 
you might say that this ad has »@ Am 
“bearing” on the subject.) j Exp 


“Courage to Risk and Vision “@ tank 
Foresee’””— (These guys must have ing j 


been the brothers of the Indians—°f§ inp, 
whom the country should be return @R 
if we are to have to read tripe.) [BR gec:, 

“The War Will End”’—(Lets’ @ I; 


that the pleasant thought for the di} 
and say no more.) 

"Micro Switch Now Mean 
Switches” —(How did that cre 
the line-up? Gad, the ad really SAY 


Anyway, even if it # 


2,108 


>] jn 


~— 


something! 


194mm IND 
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% One day a holocaust may visit Tokyo— form of blueprint paper to plan a battleship. [——— me Sob noe 
7 ke } swarms of slim incendiaries raining from Through April, 4,000,000 pounds of paper Lo y i 
know the sky. Paper fins will guide them to their pulp had been used to print War Bonds. CHCOM 
ads.) 4 =‘Marks. For paper fins are now replacing metal Packaging 700,000,000 cans of tobacco a PRINTING PAPERS 
ait | on incendiary bombs. year in paper is releasing 80,000,000 pounds . 
2 pun. Modern war has thousands of uses for of steel for weapons. Trufect 
as } America’s paper and wood pulp production. Yes, wood pulp is a strategic material—a For Highest-Quality Printing 
} Explosives, helmet brims, food packages, gas material of paramount importance in this Kimfect’ 
m | tank liners, insulation, packing materials, fly- war. Supplying it to our fighting forces in , Re 
havi} ing jackets,hand grenades...paper pulp isused mountainous quantities and in a multitude omesjower cost 
ast | j inmaking these. Often pulp productsreplace of finished forms is the special wartime job Multifect ° 
curne’s steel, aluminum, synthetic rubber, phenolic _ of the paper industry. In this effort, the manage- 
' ‘- ‘ : For volume printing at 
ym fesins and other more critical materials. ment and workers of Kimberly-Clark Corpor- @ price 
j 4s . It takes 30,000 pounds of pulp in the ation are proud to be doing their full share. (1 


ill KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
SAY! 


it dl 
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Wood Products 
Will Tell 


Your story 
be f a 


“WOOD YOU BELIEVE IT?”: @ That 
40 Billion Board Feet of lumber will be 
fabricated this year into products ranging 
from airplanes to xylophones? @ That 
Wood will replace over 5 million tons of 
metal in 1943? @ That ° “Wood Products” 
carries more advertising aimed at wood air- 
craft and parts manufacturers than all other 
publications in the field combined? @ That 
the versatility (and renewability) of wood 
rates this industry a tremendous potential for 
peace-time promotion ? 


Think it over—and plan now to put your 
sales message before the actual and potential 


buyers in the entire wood industry through 


“Wood Products.” 


the pages of 


MEMBER 


CCA -NBP 


WOOD PRODUCTS 


Will yo# 


answer the bell ? 





This—t he War—is 
round one. It’s 
tough but round two 
—postwar competi- 
tion—will be tough- 
4 er because everyone 
4 will be swinging 
. y from the heels. Will 
you answer the 
bell? That depends 
on how well you cultivate now 
the men who will do the post- 
war buying. In the midwest, 
this means advertising regu- 
larly in Construction Digest 
whose 8,000 readers—all con- 
tractors, engineers and public 
works officials—comprise your 
market in Illinois — Indiana — 
Ohio. 


ONSTRUCTION 


iiltrets Indiana Ohio Public Work 


IGEST 


Ind annapolis 











have to “creep in,” I'll bet a helluva 
lot of men remember that Micro 
Switch means a cure for any electri- 
cal switching trouble.) 

“Engineering Competence”—(Now 
that is what we have been looking for 
all these years. But they didn’t have 
a coupon in the ad, so we'll have to 
spend the next few hours in solitary 


—just thinking about what swell 
people they are.) 
"The Rope’—(These guys have 


not hanged themselves yet—but give 
‘em enough rope. And they make 
MACHINE TOOLS!) 

And there are a lot more—more 
bad than good, unfortunately. Inci- 
dentally, did you know that “A 
Rattlesnake Warns Before It Strikes’? 
That certainly comes under the. head 
of useful information for our post- 
war file. 

Then there is the advertiser in the 
same issue who has the guts to say he 
had developed a new kind of lighting 
fixture—one that won’t fall, or rather 
one that will hold fluorescent tubes 
But how do some 
guys get the nerve to really say some- 
thing in their ads? Maybe falling 
fluorescent tubes are problems, and 
maybe they’re not—but at least the 
guy is offering something definite. 

And finally, the junk that I have 
described costs approximately $10,- 
000, (excluding the advertisements 
mentioned above, that really 
do a job) in space cost alone. 

So, is it any wonder that every 
once in awhile I get damned sore? 

Warren F. RANDOLPH, 
Heller & Sperling, 
Reading, Pa. 
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HE "DOOD" IT 


To THE Eprror: On page 92 of 
your July issue I see mention of our 
campaign featuring industrial dis- 
tributors and the suggestion that the 
subject could be explored still further 
to show more specifically how the 
industrial distributor is helping, etc. 

Just for the information of The 
Copy Chasers, this exploration work 
was done last year and to some ex- 
tent the year before. We have car- 
ried this tie-up of the industrial sup- 
‘ply distributor through three phases. 
The present phase is based upon 
the undesirability of the consumer 
coming directly to us for tools when 
his industrial supply distributor is 
probably better able to take care of 
his requirements, least better 
able in about eighty-five per cent of 
the cases. 


or at 


I am enclosing a couple of the ads 
that we ran some time ago showing 
how and where the distributor went 
out of his way to help his customer. 

Georce H. Corey, 
Public Relations Manager, The Cleve- 
land Twist Drill Company, Cleveland. 


a ae 


LET'S SEE HANDS 

To tHe Eprror: When The Copy 
Chasers set up as the “Summa” 00 
things we suppose they won’t mind 
Pro Bono Publico taking a pot shot. 

July issue, page 98: The G-E ampli- 
dyne literature is singled out the 
“winna.” Having a copy before mé, 
a rank amateur in advertising bu with 
forty years of business experienc: feels 
a little different about it. 


Remark this tendency of some a4 
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vertising men to reduce technical 
matters to kindergarten technique. For 
instance, to be sure your mind won’t 
have to work, the value of the device 
is illustrated by children’s cartoons 
such as the fat man sweating at his 
lever, the same man adding on his 
blackboard two plus two and getting, 
of all things, the answer four! 

Results are pictured so that the 
cop stopping a car will painlessly sug- 
gest control of speed and the control 
of current, by an irate father about 
to cane his son for a tantrum. 

Yes, sir, four years of specialized 
electrical engineering ought to fit any- 
one to grasp the idea with this help. 

The underlying philosophy is to 
make learning as effortless as possible. 
The fact that no one ever accom- 
plished anything of consequence with- 
out years of unremitting application 
goes right over the head of these ad- 
vertising gentry. Somehow it smacks 
of Sunday supplement science. 

That, of course, does not mean that 
the schematic diagrams are not help- 
ful. These run true to the Chinese 
adage that one picture is worth a 
thousand words. 

Isn’t it a fact that advertising men 
are getting a little windy, somewhat 
spectacular and frequently do not en- 
gender that priceless something that 
might be called—confidence? 

Wonder if we are the only ones 
that feel this way about it? 

Pro Bono PuBLico. 
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THE FOUNDATION FIRST 

To tHe Eprror: I thought you 
would be interested in seeing an ad- 
vance proof of an advertisement we 
are scheduling for the forthcoming 
issues of the various business publica- 
tions on our list. 

We believe the best postwar plan is 
to plan to preserve the principles of 
free enterprise. We feel this is so 
basic that that idea must be sold and 
fully appreciated before you can ef- 
fectively make any specific postwar 
plans for industry. 

L. C. BLake, 
Advertising Manager, 
urtis Mfg. Company, St. Louis. 
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PRACTICAL POSTWAR DESIGN 

To tHe Eprror: I should like very 
much to collaborate with you on a 
gene article in connection with 
Postwar product design for industry, 
aS you suggest, in which we could 
COver 


ne fields quite completely. At 
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the moment I am engaged in postwar 
product 
than twenty 
throughout the United States cover- 
ing the fields of machine tool de- 
sign, household appliances, refrigera- 


design programs for more 
manufacturing firms 


tion, outboard motors, passenger cars, 
truck, aviation, and others. 

I have felt for the last year that 
most of the publicity articles, even 
institutional advertising, on the mar- 
vels of the postwar world have been 
terribly exaggerated, and in no way 
represent the practical manufacturing 
side of the picture. 

It is all very well for theorists and 
artist designers to project the fantas- 
tic all-plastic world which will be the 
fruits of victory after this horrible 
war, but, unfortunately, they do not 
consult those manufacturers and en- 
gineering departments who will some- 
how to work these fantastic 
things out, or explain to the public 
why they have been misrepresented. 

Unfortunately, these presentations 
have been primarily examples of art 
work with little basis for sound and 
practical manufacturing  considera- 
tion. They have appeared glamorous 
and have attracted the eye, but they 
have led the public to believe that on 
Armistice Day one will rise from a 
plastic bed, bathe in a plastic shower, 
drive to work in a plastic automobile, 
and so on. These exaggerations, if 
not tempered, may cause a serious 
condition in the consumer’s mind re- 
garding the first postwar merchandise. 

In order that we do not have a 
chaotic gap in consumer production 
while tooling up for these marvels 
of the future, we must revise exist- 


have 
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Reason: 


“To help keep the foreman 

and superintendent of the 

paint dept. up with the latest 

changes and developments in 

painting and finishing parts.” 
Caterpillar Military 
Engine Company 


ND, from the Jeffersonville Q. M. 

Depot, “This subscription is neces- 
sary to Military Service and has been 
entered.” For reaching plants en- 
gaged in war production, with product 
painting and finishing as one of the 
major operations, this publication can 
be used most effectively and 
nomically. 


eco- 


Sample copies, rate card, circulation 
information on request. 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


1142 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indi 




















TO REACH THE 
MAN WHOSE “YES” 


1S AN ORDER 


q Get On The Inside Track* 


Imagine any sort of construc- 
tion job without a Civil En- 
gineer? Gain his confidence 
and approval for your product 
and you've won half the bat- 
tle. And tell us this: where can 
you better do just thot, than 
in the magazine which is an 


important part of his profes- 
sional standing? 





*Civil Engineering's In- 
side List 





The" Inside Track,’a neat 
little folder thet may 
tell you how to influence 
specifications and win 
contracts. We hope. 
Yours for the asking! 


Ae 
eS 


33 West 39th St New York,N. Y. 
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The FIRST Big 





Post-War Market. 














Cities, Counties and States now are plan- 
ning street, sewerage, highway, water works 
and airport projects that can be started im- 
mediately after victory—to provide employ- 
ment while other industries are changing 
back to peace-time production. 

Regardless of any Federal action, the 
asebel needed public improvements being 
planned by thousands of Jocal communities 
will comprise your FIRST big post-war 
market. 


Write for Folder 


PUBLIC WORKS covers this specialized 
engineering and construction market effec- 
tively and economically. We can help you. 
Write for folder MS and full information. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


310 East 45th St New Yor 
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ing tools for the production of im- 
proved and re-styled versions of 1942 
merchandise. This is the only way to 
re-convert quickly and to give 
starved dealers something to sell. 

If the glamour publicity has made 
a serious impression, Mrs. Housewife 
will say, “Where is that round plastic 
refrigerator with the revolving shelves 
which I saw in all the magazines?” 
The dealer will fumble and try to ex- 
plain. Mrs. America will then de- 
part from the store saying, “Well, I 
know it’s coming, so I'll wait till you 
have it in stock.” Result—poor con- 
sumer acceptance to immediate post- 
war products. 

If you ask the question—‘then 
why not make the glamour products 
now?”—the answer is that it would 
be neither patriotic nor possible to do 
a twelve to fifteen month tool-up job 
before the war is ended. 

Even this is based on the assump- 
tion that most of these things can 
be done, and I believe that I could go 
on for two thousand words explain- 
ing why most of them cannot be 


done. In addition, we must consider 
the fact that it is not written any- 
where that the American consumer 


will accept these radical departures 
in everything from his toothbrush to 
his automobile even if they could be 
This coun- 
try’s progress has always been evo- 


produced immediately. 
lutionary and not revolutionary. 

I should like to do a story for you 
with a title something like this: “The 
Industrial Designer Is No Miracle 
Man.” This might seem like a strange 
title for an article to be written by 
one in that profession. However, the 
point I should like to stress and il- 
lustrate by actual examples is that 
there is nothing miraculous or mag- 
about the industrial designer’s 
profession. He is terribly dependent 
upon the established engineering de- 
partments—in fact all of the depart- 
his client’s own com- 


ical 


ments within 
pany, and he merely collaborates with 
them, offering an outside point of 
view on certain phases of the prod- 
uct design which he has trained him- 
self for and specialized in as a full- 
time job. 

Many pseudo-stylists can turn out 
beautiful airbrush renderings of the 
way they would like things to be, but 
there always comes the horrible day 
of reckoning when these drawings 
must either be translated into tools, 
dies, and production, or thrown away 
as a needless expense. I have worked 
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for over one hundred manufacturers 
in as many fields of product design, 
and I am pleased to say that the prod- 
ucts have been built, reached the con- 
sumer, and have proved successful 
instead of remaining forever in a pic- 
ture frame, demonstrating only wish- 
ful thinking insofar as the way that 
product might be made. 

If my approach and thinking along 
this line interests you, please advise 
me and I shall go to work on a rough 
draft. Please be advised that the story 
will be on the conservative side, but 
in being so will be one that the aver- 
age manufacturer will recognize as 
a possible link with the future instead 
of the theories of the long-hair artist 
who is satisfied to project his own 
whims on paper with the frame of 
mind that “everyone is out of step 
but my son John.” 

Brooks STEVENS, 
Industrial Design, Milwaukee. 

[Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Steven’s ar- 

ticle will appear in an early issue. ] 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 82] 


British Papers 
as he can get, the ruling is not up- 
setting [to him]. Demand for ad- 
vertising space in industrial publica- 
tions has increased and publications 
are in the position of having to turn 
away new applicants for space. Rates 
have risen by anything between ten 
per cent and over one hundred per 
cent; in this there is no conformity. 
Paper rationing again is the main 
limiter on circulation. With few ex- 
ceptions the demand from readers 1s 
well maintained. Most owners would 
sooner publish a smaller paper than 
deliberately sacrifice circulation. “Free 
lists” have nearly all been abolished. 
Taking them all around, British 
wartime industrial business publica- 
tions may be smaller and slimmer, but 
they have lost none of their neatness, 
their sense of proportion, or theif 
value to their readers as a news and 
specialized service. In their knowl- 
edge of the vital requirements o 
their readers—and in providing for 
them—they have certainly g ined 
prestige. 
Roberts with Kimberly-Clark 


John D. Roberts, formerly advertising 
manager, National Cylinder Gas Vom 
pany, Chicago, has joined Kimberly“ lark 
Corporation as assistant sales promotion 
manager of the crepped wadding division 
Mr. Roberts is a vice-president of the Chi 
cago Industrial Advertisers Association 
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tist_ | the experience of Mr. Lackens may be re- it serves. These pages are valuable sources 

wn | garded as typical of good practice in the of data to which buyers of space habitually 

of } field. turn. 

step 
Supplementing the hundreds of pages of text Because the Market Data Book is both au- 

— in the Market Data Book are more than 140 thentic and complete, make it a rule not only 

‘. | pages of reference data filed by leading in- to refer first to it for information, but also to 

dustrial publications. They provide essential see that it is constantly accessible to all in 
factual information which enables advertisers your organization who have to.work with facts 
and agency executives to visualize the cov- and figures on markets and media. 
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FORGING 


> --- > 
The September issue of HEAT 
TREATING AND FORGING will 
carry the program, etc., of the 
annual exposition and conference 
of the American Society for 
Metals which this year will be 
held at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago—October 18-22. Because of 
the great progress in the devel- 
opment of equipment and sup- 
plies due to the war, this con- 
ference will be of unusual inter- } 
est. Your advertisement in the 
September issue of HEAT TREAT- 
ING AND FORGING will re- 
ceive wide attention. There will 
be extra distribution at the show. 

Forms close September 8th. 

Make your reservation now. 


Published by 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 


108 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh, Pe } 














This year the annual Fall meeting 
of the Association of Iron & Steel 
Engineers will be held at the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh—Sep- 
tember 28-30. The September issue 
of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT carry the 


program and other 


will 


articles perti- 


nent to this convention. Since there 


will be no equipment show, your 


advertisement in the September 


issue will serve as your display 


18th 


Make your reservation now 


Forms close August 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. | 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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N. 1 A. A. News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





NIAA Launches Drive On 

Tool Conservation Campaign 

@ A BULLETIN asking all-out co- 
operation with the WPB tool conser- 
vation campaign was mailed last 
month by National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association to all members. The 
bulletin included a reproduction proof 
of the campaign insignia, “Tools are 
Weapons—Treat ’em Right!”, so that 
all advertising members may utilize 
it in their ads and literature. A copy 
of the campaign handbook is now be- 
ing prepared for mailing to the mem- 
bers at the same time it is sent to all 
metal working plants in the country. 

The bulletin explains that NIAA 
will codperate in the campaign as fol- 
lows: 

1. Those members who represent 
companies directly or indirectly re- 
lated to the cutting tool industry are 
requested to slant advertising copy in 
the direction of the care and handling 
of cutting tools, where that has not 
already been done. WPB is highly 
appreciative of the work that has al- 
ready been done in this direction and 
specifically requests that this fine 
work be continued. 

2. Since begins at 
home, all members of NIAA are re- 
quested to see that a tool conservation 
policy is set up within their own 


conservation 


plants. 

3. Each NIAA chapter will be 
asked to devote its first meeting of 
the fall season to a special discussion 
of the tool conservation campaign, 
and chapter war activities committees 
will be asked to work out a campaign 
to augment the national drive. 

4. Once the drive is in progress, 
each chapter will be asked to follow 
up all metal processing plants in its 
and to progress 


area report on the 


that is being made in the adoption of 


the conservation program and as a 
result of it. This will be done by in- 
dividual calls by members on the 
plants. 


This project marks the first direct 
use of the facilities of NIAA by the 
government at the association’s re- 


quest. It is one of the most vital cam- 


TREAT EM RIGHT! 


Spot design to be used in the WPB tool con- 
servation campaign to create consciousness 
of the importance of care in use and main- 
tenance of tools. The design will be supplied 
for advertising use and in sticker form 


paigns of the conservation division of 
WPB. Bernard Dolan, advertising 
manager, Peter A. Frasse & Co., New 
York, is manager of the campaign. 
NIAA’s participation will come un- 
der the war activities committee head- 
ed by Vice-president Wilmer H. 
Cordes, manager sales promotion and 
advertising, American Steel & Wire 
Company, Cleveland. 


New York Appoints 
New Committee Chairmen 

Ten new committee chairmen have 
been appointed for the 1943-44 sea- 
son by Gordon Tuthill, newly elected 
president of the Industrial Advertis- 


ing Association of New York. They 
are: membership, Bernard Dolan, ad- 
vertising manager, Peter A. Frass 
& Co.; program, John E. Wiley, chair- 
man of the board, Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, Inc.; publications, Rufus 
Choate, vice-president, Donahue & 
Co.; publicity, Robert Sutherin, West 
ern Electric Company; employ ment, 
Charles M. Neighbors, Babcock & 


Wilcox Company; victory promotions 
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Mildred R. Webster, 


NIAA headquarters 
secretary, and her assistant, Yolanda Szabo, 
had a busy day at Cleveland Central Re- 
gional Conference handling the registration 


and hospital service, Robert L. Ware, 
Western Electric Company; postwar 
planning, Kenneth Hopkins, Graybar 
Electric Company; New Jersey ex- 
E. Scott Pattison, G. M. 
Basford Company; Walter 
Funnel, Alan B. Sanger Company; de- 
linquent dues, Alfred Street, Jenkins 
Brothers. 


NIAA Membership Roster 
To Be Published in November 

The board of directors of the Na- 
Advertisers has 
INDUSTRIAL 


change, 
liaison, 


tional Industrial 


granted permission to 
MaRKETING to publish the associa- 
tion’s membership roster, and it will 
appear in the November issue. 

NIAA headquarters will soon send 
to all members a request for the style 
in which they wish their names to ap- 
pear, titles, company affiliations, and 
addresses. Members are urged to co- 
Operate promptly when the call is 


received. 


Approve Regional Commerce Offices 


After a thorough field investigation, 
Congress has decided that the field offices 
{ the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 


Con 

or rce are essential and have served 
a us purpose and appropriation has 
deer proved for their continuance. The 
Nati Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
ton 1 other organizations interested in 
marl , ‘ . 
as g petitioned members of Congress 


‘ 
wy iin the service 


Ballantyne to Auto-Lite 
Al \. Ballantyne has resigned as ad- 


Vert manager, Novo Engine Company, 
a Mich., to be assistant to Herbert 
’. Biselle, advertising manager, The 
pect \uto-Lite Company, Toledo. Mr. 
a e is one of the newly elected vice- 


s of the National Industrial Ad- 


\ssociation. 


Vert 
€ 1s 
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WAR-TIME MENTAL MENU 
for Presidents 


Tur 20,092 presidents and more than 30,000 other 
executives reached by Dun’s Review have found the magazine 
a guide to war-time policy decisions. The fundamental discus- 
sions, studies, and facts provided by the magazine are essential 
to executives who must think beneath superficialities and be- 
yond immediacies. Contributions to executive thinking include: 


Charles E. Wilson 
William Hayes 


Post-War Planning Needs Grand Strategy—and Task Forces 
Business and the War. The Trend in Trade and Industry 
Factory Plant and Equipment Expenditures Over a Quarter Century. Lowell J. Chawner 
Charles L. Merwin 

Walter Mitchell, Jr. and William Hayes 
Arthur D. Whiteside 
Robert P. Patterson 
Howard Coonley 
Edwin H. Schell 
Eric A. Johnston 
Jules Backman 


National Income, A Practical Yardstick 

Births and Deaths in Business 

“The Information Available This January .. .” 

Renegotiation: What it Is; What it Does; How it Works 

The Simpler Things to Come 

Long-Term Planning—Its New Importance to Business 

America Dreams a New Frontier 

sritish and Canadian Experience with Food Subsidies 
Beardsley Rum! 

Roy A. Foulke 

Paul G. Hoffman 

Dexter M. Keezer 

Randolph E. Paul 


Moving the Tax Clock Ahead to War Time 
Let’s Tackle the First Post-War Problems, Now 
A Committee Plans to Win the Peace 

Britain Simplifies Production for Victory 


Corporation Taxes and the Wartime Tax Structure 


Distinguished economists, newspapers, and magazines have 
quoted widely from these contributions. Demands from readers 
have made it necessary to reprint many of these articles and 


studies. 


The depth and significance of this material does not always 
make for easy reading. But its importance assures careful and 
complete examination. 

If your advertising should have more than passing attention 
from executives, why not try the tempo of Dun’s Review? 


DUNS REVIEW 


Published by DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
290 Broadway 300 


CHICAGO 
West Adams St. 


BOSTON 
80 Boylston St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
300 Montgomery St. 


LOS ANGELES 
607 South Hill St. 
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Advertising in the welding field needs 
more than effectiveness —it needs 
concentrated effectiveness. With 
welding and its related processes 
used wherever there is metal and ma- 
chinery, advertising must be directed 
across every application to the men 
in charge of welding operations—the 
real welding buying power. 


THE WELDING ENGINEER does this 
better than any other single medium. 
That is why it is frst among publica- 
tions for welding effectiveness. That 
is why advertising concentrated in 
THE WELDING ENGINEER assures 
its effectiveness. For your benefit, 
the “why” of concentrated effec- 
tiveness is given in our new bro- 
chure. Write for your cepy today. 

















CULTIVATE THIS 
2 BILLION DOLLAR 
MARKET! 


The shoe and leather industry needs 
materials and equipment to continue 
capacity production of vital materials 
for military and civilian use. Your prod- 
uct may be badly needed. If it is, you 
can best reach this great market through 
the pages of 


HIDE AND LEATHER 
AND SHOES 


Edited for the men who do the indus- 
try's buying and planning. Published 
weekly, read and respected by more 
influential men than any other paper in 


the field. 

The shoe and leather industry looks to 
this publication for complete, accurate, 
and timely information, calls on the staff 
for counsel and special services. You 
may do the same. If your product has 
@ place in this great market, please 
write us. You will receive our candid 
opinion, market information, and at no 
obligation. 


HIDE AND LEATHER 
AND SHOES 


The International Shoe and 
leather Weekly 


300 West Adams St. 
Chicago, Hil. 
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A group of house organ editors from Illinois gather around their leader as they formed the 
illinois Editors Association last month. Seated, left to right: Rosemary Haas, Pfister Corn 
Company, El Paso, secretary-treasurer; Ralph Lewis, Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, 
chairman; Joe Van de Loo, R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc., Peoria, vice-chairman. Standing, center, 
George C. MacNutt, advertising and public relations manager, R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc. 


Illinois House Organ Editors Organize 


@ A STATEWIDE organization of 
house organ editors to be known as 
Illinois Editors Association was or- 
ganized at Bloomington, IIl., last 
month. Ralph Lewis, editor of Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company’s “News and 
Views,” was elected chairman of the 
group which will become affiliated 
with the Southwestern Association of 
Industrial Editors. 

Other officers of the Illinois unit 
are: Vice-chairman, Joe Van de Loo, 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Rosemary Haas, Pfis- 
ter Corn Company, El Paso. Mr. 
Lewis has appointed the following 
committees: Publicity: H. Bramble, 
Kane Advertising Agency, chairman; 
F. Brossmer, Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany; Eleanor Ellis, Bloomington- 
Normal Community Chest. Member- 
ship: R. Wallen, DeKalb Corn Com- 
pany, chairman; Sadie Rodgers, State 
Farm Insurance Company; Bea Berg- 
man, Williams Oil-O-Matic Corpo- 
ration. Program: D. Fuller, Lang- 
Fuller Printing Company, chairman; 
Inez Haning, Portable Elevator Com- 
pany; J. Irvin, Kane Engraving Com- 
pany. 

Frank Whitbeck, Little Rock, Ark., 
SAIE president, helped organize the 
local association and George C. Mac- 
Nutt, advertising and public relations 
manager, R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., ad- 
dressed its first meeting, discussing 
house organ policies. Future panel 
discussions are planned on production, 
editorial, and mechanical makeup for 
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subsequent monthly meetings which 
will be held throughout the state. 

Mr. Lewis’ flag cover on the July 
issue of “News and Views” won the 
Cross of Honor, highest award for 
the best flag cover on any magazine 
and the Patriotic Service Cross for 
the best photographic flag cover in 
the house organ classification in the 
annual competition of the Flag Asso- 
ciation. [See page 66.] 





Metal Industry to Meet in Chicago 


The twenty-fifth annual National Metal 
Congress will meet in Chicago the week 
of Oct. 18. All activities will be concen: 
trated in the Palmer House and other 
Chicago hotels. The entire Congress will 
be devoted to the increase of war produc 
tion in the metal industry, the conserva 
tion of metals, and postwar planning 

Conference displays will be located in 
special rooms designed for light displays 
in the Palmer House. Manufacturers are 
urged to use models, moving pictures, 
photographs, and literature to present 
new developments to the industry. 


Houts Western Representative for 
“Mechanization"” and "“Mechannual” 


Robert S. Houts has been made western 
representative for Mechanization an 
Mechannual with headquarters in Chi’ 
cago. Mr. Houts has been associated with 
building and trade publications for over 
twenty years, and until his new appoint 
ment was vice-president and advertising 
director of Porter Langtry Company, pub 
lisher of Buildings and Building Manage 
ment and National Real Estate Journ! 


Goulds Pumps to Moser & Cotins 


Goulds Pumps, Inc., Seneca Fa N 
Y., has appointed Moser & Cotins, Inc 


+ 


New York, to handled the advertising © 
its domestic water systems 
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Corn professional organizatio 
poria, the outstanding Industrial organizations of the United States and Canada, in addition to 
ter, continuing its essential wartime job of fostering the proper preparation and distribution of 
Inc. helpful job information to the greatly expanded production lines of industry, sets forth the 
following basic principles as a foundation on which a secure post-war economy can be built: 
I vi 
That this attainment of a high level of prosperity 


That the commonly called private enterprise or 
free-competition system has provided the highest for every individual is the only feasible means of 
uch standard of living in the world. absorbing the huge debts of war within any 
ll reasonable period 


be maintained vil 


That such a high standard cannot 
That these goals are completely dependent upon: 


and improved unless the highest possible levels 


uly 
the of employment and —= are attained dur- la) Am abiity to produce consistently mere quod ot 
tor ing the post-war perioe. lower cost. 
ine a it 1 — , (b) A wider and more complete dissemination of industrial 
: That the attaining and maintaining of these high and technical information. 
‘or levels of employment and productivity are the vase 
major responsibilities of Industry. , : 
In That improved methods of Industrial Advertis- 
he Iv 7 . ing and Marketing can bring about the greatest 
That Industry's effective functioning under this reduction in distribution costs. 
O- responsibility is dependent upon the whole- 
hearted cooperation of Labor and Government. 1X 
Vv That the widest and most complete dissemination 
: , Ind of industrial and technical information is made 
That this smooth cooperation between Industry, possible by the full use of all the techniques of 
Labor and Government is possible only if:— Industrial Advertising and Marketing. 
(a) The evil practices that have attached themselves to 
al the private enterprise system be done away with. x 
k (b) nee, oun, tly understands the viewpoint sad In short, we, the National Industrial Advertisers 
(c) Labor secures a clearer picture of the functions and Association, believe it our duty as industrial 
responsibilities of Industry spokesmen to do our utmost to help preserve all 
(d) Government abandons excessive regulation made nec- the good things and eliminate all the evils in the 
ny . the war ond establi 0 ete mrvee fo only system of national economy that has proved 
necessary new equipment and expe its merits by its accomplishments. 
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Fortnightly 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


THE 
NATIONAL 
COVERAGE 
TELEPHONE 
MAGAZINE 








SPACE SALESMAN 
WANTED 


Industrial publication, monthly, 
wants a representative for Mid- 
dle West territory to sell space 
to leading advertisers and 
agencies. Publication has ac- 
ceptance of over 300 adver- 
tisers. Salary or commission. 
Permanent job. Write giving 
age, education, draft status, 
previous industrial advertising 
experience and income range. 
BOX 240, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
NEW YORK CITY 











is your best medium 
to advertise to this 
$4,.000,000,000 
yearly industry 

The biggest industry 


mn the United States is the dairy industry 
7 eee 


ef i 


make up nearly 


=TESTED METHODS FOR. 
ADVERTISERS SPENDING 
$1000 to $20,000 YEARLY 


20 years’ experience rer fering efficient, personal 
service Appealing copy, eve-catching layouts and 
constructive counsel 


MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


I71Y Madison Ave., New York, Le 2-7358 
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Gearing Advertising 


of the technique of mass production 
—turning manufacturing from the 
hand art to the high speed assembly 
The fourth cycle has been trans- 
portation—getting fighting 
equipment, and supplies to an area 
of 25,000 miles around the globe. 


line. 
men, 


Having gone through these first 
four cycles we are now coming to 
the most vital cycle of all—that of 
realizing that this is a personal war— 
man for man, woman for woman, and 
child for child. 

When you say a personal war you 
strike at the very emotional fibers 
of the human being. 

Our in the South Pacific 
know only too well what a personal 
this is, fighting from tree to 
tree, stone, ditch and fox 
hole to ditch and fox hole, ravine to 
ravine, mountain to mountain, hand 
to hand, soldier to soldier, wounded 
to wounded, dead to dead. 

Here on the home front we are 
bound to grow in fury and in hate, 
against the punishment being meted 
boys by our various 


soldiers 


war 
stone to 


out to our 
enemies. 

The cry will soon go forth: “How! 
Oh how can I use my hands, my 
brains, my my tools, to 
shorten this awful war?” 

To the home front—to the army 
of production the answer to this cry 


energies, 


must ring across the land. 

Work, sacrifice, match your fac- 
tory against a Japanese and German 
factory. 

Pit your lathe against an enemy 
lathe. 

A mechanic walking down Wood- 


ward Avenue must be out-thinking, 








rates. 
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Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 











WHO are the men who count? 


McGraw-Hill Industrial Mailing Lists not only are the 
most accurate you can use, but also they give you 
the most comprehensive coverage of purchase-control- 
ling executives ever available to industrial advertisers. 


McGraw-Hill 
piled by industrial direct mail specialists and main- 
tained on a day-to-day basis of accuracy by a full 
time staff. 
—engineers—technicians—you can reach the men you 
want in the industries you want simply by specifying 
the appropriate McGraw-Hill Industrial List selection. 


Ask today for the latest list counts, descriptions and 
This data should be in your files for imme- 
diate reference whenever you need it. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 


Industrial Lists are scientifically com- 


Executives—production officials—designers 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 


New York 18, New York 
— 














out-stepping, out-producing the moe 
chanic walking down Unter den Lin} 
den or a street in Tokio. 

Out-dig, out-mine, in your pit, th 
day’s production of the mines of in 
vaded Europe. 

For you are freemen and they ar 
slaves. 

Out-plant, out-cultivate, out-har 
vest, acre for acre, farmer for farmed 
that of the helpless and beaten sub 
jects of Hitler and Tojo. 








Mc 
Pu 
+: 





Yes, it’s Main Street, it’s Smith 
forty acres, it’s the blast furnace, it 
the huge industrial plant, it’s the lab 
oratory, it’s the small precision shor 
it’s America, it’s you, it’s me—han 
to hand against the man, the womag 
the child, who are fighting us, : 
destroy us—to possess us. 

Pinckney’s “millions for defense bu 
not one cent for tribute” was a clario 
call against the Barbary pirates. 

Today, we have thousands of bo 
in the hands of the Germans and thf 
Japanese. We don’t know the kin 
of treatment they are getting. No 
of us can rest until every one of th: 
men is liberated and brought bx 
home. 

We must pay a bitter price for: 
follies of the past. We must short 
the war by Herculean effort if we: 
to preserve the flower of our mag 
hood. We must have the faith, 0 


fortitude, and the strength to wit 
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figure 
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stand the tragic costs of human lifef} of th, 





the lives of our brothers, sons, a B declar: 
neighborhood kids we've wat Harbo 
grow up. We must fight with ev forests 
weapon at our command. We mG work ; 
pray devotedly for early victory. Nov 
To Pinckney’s famous challenge 9 exceed; 
now add ours—‘“Unconditional S4§'s an ; 
render.” B meet 
On a public building here in Clegg ents. 
land is an inscription which says, the Wa 
Powerful America is an Enlightesggg *umex 
America.” Industrial advertising jm 8*des | 
do its part representing, as it doe Acty 
comprehensive editorial influence order s 
many thousands of those now in Gj0oWeve; 
we — taco! WPB | 
ast army of production. ; 
Pete tor aut] 
Ps ; of Woo 
Michel-Cather Increases Staff (ih. ¢.) 
Michel-Cather, Inc., New York, "iishowin 
trial advertising agency, has rec They for th. 
three new members to its stat ne) b 
clude Henry Ash, art direct Bi ¥ the 
White, production department and "Heot the 
man Fitz, copy chief. Words. 


Addressograph to Griswold-Eshle"™ pa 


Addressograph-Multigraph | rporet 
Cleveland, has appointed Gr: Id-E 
man, Cleveland, as advertising 4n¢ “% 
promotion counsel. mit 
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marketing procedure, 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 


written by editors of business papers 





Manpower Is Bottleneck in 
Pulp and Paper Industry 

@ THE paper and pulp industry, 
according to E. W. Tinker, executive 
secretary, American Paper and Pulp 
Association, faces a situation without 
parallel in its history. In his opinion, 
the aggressive remedial 


only most 


Faction will prevent shortages of sup- 


it 1s be] 


i of the 


for aut! 
¢ of Woo 


® the fol! 


ply that will materially disrupt our 
national economy. 

To support his opinion, Mr. Tinker 
states that from general information 
available the 1944 fiber situation, be- 
cause of shortages in current wood 
production, will degenerate by as 
much as forty per cent in some re- 
gions. estimated 
receipts of pulpwood this year show 
a drop in production of 3,000,000 
cords below pulpwood consumption 


Likewise, he says, 


S figures for 1942. 


This shortage of pulpwood is large- 
ly the result of a manpower shortage 
in the woods. Delayed action on part 
of the War Manpower Commission in 
declaring pulpwood cutting an essen- 
tial industry is perhaps the basic cause 
situation. Previous to such 
declaration, in fact ever since Pearl 
Harbor, men have been leaving the 


forests for actual war service or for 


; work in war industries. 


Now the demand for wood pulp is 
exceeding the supply. Likewise, there 
is an impending shortage of pulp to 
meet military and civilian require- 
ments. Because of this dual situation, 
the War Production Board on June 29 
assumed control over the use of all 
grades of wood pulp. 

Actual allocations under the new 
order start Aug. 1. Effective July 1, 
howeve: users of pulp must apply to 
WPB before the fifth of each month 
rity to use certain quantities 

pulp for stated uses during 
wing month. Also, schedules 
proposed shipments of pulp 
coming month must be filed 
ilp producers by the twelfth 
month. In _ other 

- end-uses to which pulp and 
1 be put are definitely under 
| of WPB. 

of this rather dark picture, 

ed that essential paper re- 


showin 
for the 
by the 
of the 
Words. 
Paper ¢ 
the cont 


previous 


In Spi 


quirements of our nation will be met. 
It may come in part from a reduction 
in basis weights of various papers, in 
the increased use of waste paper and 
other waste fiber, and in the cutting 
of more pulpwood. 

The War Manpower Commission, 
in addition to declaring the cutting of 
pulpwood previously 
nounced the essentiality of all kinds 
of pulp and twenty-eight kinds of 
paper and paperboard. A declaration 
of 100 per cent essentiality should be 
forthcoming. 

The industry has mill capacity to 
meet every military and civilian re- 
quirement. Its apparent need is nec- 
essary manpower for the woods and 
mills—Harry E. Weston, Editorial 
Director, The Paper Industry and 
Paper World. 


essential, an- 


Most Machinerv Builders 
Make Postwar Preparations 
@ THOUGH few actual examples 
can be cited at this time because of 
the bounds of secrecy, much work is 
being done on development of post- 
war machines. Such activity varies 
in degree with the size and type of 
company and might be classified under 
three headings: Planning only; re- 
search work; actual design of proj- 
ected new machines. 

Only in a small number of cases 
are machinery builders yet in position 
to undertake activities falling within 
the last-named category—the actual 
development of new machines. With 
a falling off, however, in the design 
of new wartime equipment and the 
machines for producing it, design en- 
gineers become free at intervals to 
engage in postwar activities. This 
applies particularly to the larger com- 
panies. Medium-sized concerns have 
in general reached only the research 
stage, while small companies with less 
freedom of action are mostly in the 
“planning” group. 

A recent survey among manufac- 
turers of machines representative of 
the entire industry revealed that—dis- 
regarding the size of company—about 
eighty per cent are making plans for 
postwar work. Varying all the way 
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ADVERTISING 


Anxious days are ahead, with “low 


visibility” in many phases of busi- 
ness activity. 
You will be able to see your way 


more clearly if your product is fea- 
tured in PIT AND QUARRY, the 
first paper in the nonmetallic-min- 
erals industry. 

“P&QO” consistently leads in execu- 
tive readers, individual subscribers, 
and paid producer circulation and its 
lead continues to increase. 


Ask for a free 
market survey 
covering your 
products. 





PIT and QUARRY 


907 Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





95 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
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WHO ADVERTISED WHAT 


IN THE LAST WAR? 









































from study of postwar projects by 
two or three individuals in a com- 
pany, to regularly held meetings of 





Welding to Continue Its 
Progress After the War 























@ Many manufacturers and their advertis- weighty committees, the total amount e Phe: theme =. of the oe me, 
enci t t : ~ haan 2 y en, it might | 
rd rate aa yee a— what of thought being given the subject is a in pend ” ever writt 1 ry. in 
~_-’ um a it wares pe -? every indicative of the competitive struggle well be called “Ever Onward and Up§ 
one these manufacturers a clipping Mas ” . 
book for the war years that showed all edi- anticipated at the close of the war. ward,’ for that, during the past three I 
torial pabhety ae sega aire atewtme. The same survey disclosed that years in particular, has been the trend “ 
essere 4 tor the years to come, at a remark- companies which have become firmly in welding. Naturally, there has been heat 
Just ask for Booklet No. 20. established through production of a ye . 88°" - to my = ff iam 
. Sees = welding that shou used; much of 
BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU as seg: gle ngage dae OF ag tage ote tag etemenmges 
BUSING FARM NERA builders and machine tool builders is shit 1 gant, _ 
AZIN offer prime examples), do not neces- created by the material shortages due <7 
a8t G. LASALLE ST. CHISASS, HLINOIS sarily intend to “place their eggs in to the war effort. = 
a ad ee Soe one basket” in the postwar era. New The present trend, in general, MM fact 
avenues already are being sought towards A-C arc welding because J ne 
CONTACT THE COAL INDUSTRY which offer possibilities in the recov- the availability of its equipment. Ir “it 
THROUGH ITS ACCEPTED ery period and beyond. Machines the aircraft industry, the trend is to- 
Manhattan Bide. wholly unrelated to their existing lines — hasmmagert welding as a mean: iad 
" will be produced by many concerns. Ge sepeacmg rivets. eal 
New York With the peak in production for It will scarcely be argued that high 
hesanenaneadinnat war rapidly being reached, and the welding has now become the major lamy 
— = EE favorable position now held by the means of joining the component parts he 
United Nations on the fighting fronts, of wae implements. Moreover, th ies 
TOMES sie it is easy to see a swift-moving trend welding industry is looking forward >a 
IVERTISING REPRESENT! Ez : , . ies | 
Well-known business paper needs ad- toward the actual development of 8 bright postwar future. Studie beens 
certining representative, for, industrial | postwar machines — increasing in which will adopt welding to postwar 7 
work or as industrial advertising man- tempo as victory comes nearer and products are now being undertaken in othe: 
ager helpful. Write full details, includ- , ‘. °ri t 
cr dea caeee te Gok Ga taseeneeel the time for readjustment and re-em- the research and experimental depart- ne 
ere ve ee ployment arrives.—L. E. Jermy, Edi- ments of many producers of peace-f “4 
tor, Machine Design. time consumer goods. at 
- - — We in the welding industry arf 'r | 
C confident that welding will continue jobs- 
oncentrate your advertising on the is upward trend regardless of the ex indu: 
istence of booms or depressions dur-§ 8!4nt 
Independent Thinkers — the management a heer thntoll wh 
ing the postwar era. We base this be- er 
men who read daily the only Business _ lief upon the fact that war production “ys 
" ‘ } C | W has necessitated the adoption of weld-f doing 
newspaper in the Centra est. ing by many manufacturers who wer’ analy 
not previously acquainted with thi spe 
These men pay $17 yearly for this service — quick, economical method of joining 2nd 
Use this essential daily news of business metals. There is little, if any, like Th 
as a background for your advertising lihood that these manufacturers, ont manu 
having learned of the many 2 cerns 
> { f vantages of welding through actu! impo: 
Ifago ourmMa 0 onimnerce use, will return to previous joining) both 
12 6. GRAND AVE san tenemos methods for postwar civilian produc) the y 
CHICAGO NEW YORK tion. 43, p 
; 7 i si The postwar product will be ‘B have 
welded product. This thought is cu’ electr, 
rent in the welding industry, and it ®§  fascin 
by, we WY, ro ~ also current, we believe, throughov' are oy 
the industrial world.—T. B. JEFFER scope 
This simple device honoring your men in service son, Editor, The Welding Engineer. Celera: 
is at the same time a powerful morale builder. of th 
Solid walnut shield; decorations in duo-tone a B , 
bronze-like finish; raised letters and border; Cox Succeeds Miller - 
names gold stamped. Sizes 5 to 5,000 names. a Mode]. 
Artistic, dignified, lasting. Also plaques for every R. C. Cox, who has been with thet’ ® r-si 
purpose y dustrial products organization bn Per-si 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O., '@ numb 
; the last eighteen years, is now ! Search 
Exclusive copyrighted design of of molded goods sales. He succeeds % 
Miller, recently retired. Of 
! ¥ : 
60 East 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. ~ C oof Much 
Murray Hill 2-0836-7-8-9 National Tile & Marble Corporate’ 
’ New York, has selected Rickard and © tists, 
pany, Inc., as advertising counse! 
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Electronics and Marketing 


mention the electric eye or photo tube 
in its thousands of applications. 


ELECTRONIC LIGHTING 

Lighting is a field which is seldom 
thought of as electronic, yet the flu- 
orescent light, sun lamp, sodium-vapor 
lamp, germicidal lamp, and others all 
operate on the arc discharge or elec- 
tronic principles. In the sale of flu- 
orescent lighting, the better light, 
lower Operating cost, and improved 
factory conditions have already estab- 
lished marketing procedures. Fluores- 
cent lighting for the home, however, 
has no doubt been impeded by the war, 
and ingenuity in fixture design and 
marketing are required. Extending 
highway lighting with sodium-vapor 
lamps is a real project for groups in- 
terested in trafhc safety. Records of 
installations show astounding improve- 
ments in night accident rates, and the 
lower power cost of these electronic 
lamps recommends their use where 
other types of lamps were too costly. 
INSPECTION AND TEST 

X-ray in industry has carved a name 
for itself in war-material inspection 
jobs—and it is as yet a youngster in 
industry. Today x-ray inspection of 
giant castings is a matter of minutes 
where it was formerly a matter of 
days. X-ray diffraction cameras are 
doing important jobs, too, in the 
analysis of chemical samples. X-ray 
inspection of foods has become more 
and more important. 


These x-ray products, of course, are 
manufactured by relatively few con- 
cerns, but they will have increasingly 
important effects on the quality of 
both industrial and consumer goods as 
the use of x-ray grows. [See IM, Jan. 
43, p. 34.] Special research problems 
have long been approached through 
electronic channels. None is more 
fascinating though than vistas that 
ae opening up to the electron micro- 
scope and the induction electron ac- 
celerator. The fundamental principles 
of the electron microscope is not new. 
But the development of new low-cost 
models makes this 10,000-diameter su- 
Per-sicht available to a vastly greater 
number of industrial and medical re- 
searchers than before. 

Of the electron accelerator we can 
but Speculate. “It is so powerful, so 
much more powerful,” say our scien- 
lists, “than even the largest x-ray we 


have ever built that we don’t even 
know what to expect of it.” Perhaps 
it will be a new tool, they say, for 
deep therapy in the treatment of cer- 
tain human ills. 


COMMON PROBLEM 


In most of the industrial electronic 
applications, one obstacle is common: 
electronics is new and mysterious. To 
the factory man whose experience and 
training has been confined to the more 
common electrical circuits, the circuit 
looks complicated. He doesn’t under- 
stand it—so it frightens him. Yet he 
goes home and turns on his radio with 
never a thought about the electronic 
circuits behind the panel. 


[In the following installment, Mr. Smith will 
outline the problems which face industry in 
marketing electronics, products with built-in 
electronic devices, and products electronic- 
ally-built, and show what General Electric 
Company is doing to develop the markets.] 


Milestones 
in Publishing 


The first issue of Petroleo Del Mundo 
was mailed in June. Published to pro- 
mote a closer relationship within the petro- 
leum industries of the United States and 
Latin America, the new magazine is 
printed throughout in Spanish. It is to 
be published quarterly by Rex W. Wad- 
man, publisher of World Petroleum, 
Sugar, and Diesel Progress. 








Recognizing the growing importance of 
lighter metals and the wider applications 
they will receive after the war, Roy Fel- 
lom has launched Light Metal Age to give 
the field special editorial treatment. The 
publication will be on a_ bi-monthly 
schedule for the present and will be pub- 
lished from Chicago. Mr. Fellom also 
is the publisher of Pacific Factory and 
Pacific Road Builder and Engineering 
Review with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. 

& 


Distinguished by a specially designed 
frontispiece and under the headline 
“Production,” a new editorial feature 
made its first appearance in the July 
issue of The Tool Engineer. This new 
technical feature is designed to aid 
war production engineers conserve 
manpower, vital materials, and critical ma- 
chine time. Color is used throughout the 
first eight-page article on war production 
savings by the National Cash Register 
Company, and each page carries a color 
decoration reading “Streamlined Produc- 
tion.” 


American Metal Market, daily news- 
paper of the steel and metal industries, 
has increased its advertising rates twenty 
to twenty-five per cent on all new busi- 
ness. This new rate does not apply to 
current advertisers until Jan. 1, 1944. 
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GROWTH 


or A MARKET 





No. of Ships 
Year and Boats 
1941 2,136 
1942 6,759 
1943 26,326 
1944 41,179 


These figures recently released, show 
the number of naval vessels built and 
to be constructed. The types include 
combatant, patrol, mine and auxiliary 
types, district and yard craft, landing 
craft and special boats. 

Most of them are products of the men 
who got their "know how" building 
yachts and small commercial vessels. 
IT'S A BIG MARKET . . . now and in 
the future.. You can reach it through 


Yachting 


205 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 























DO YOU KNOW 


What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you. 
because 


We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Ahrens Publishing Co : 121 
Aircraft Industries Equipment reviews 104 
American Artisan 56-57 
American Exporter 16 
American Machinist 445 
American Trade Press Clipping Bureau 135 
Architectural Record Second Cover 
Autometive and Aviation Industries. 49 
Aviation Equipment 61 
Bacon's Clipping Bureau 134 
Black Diamond 134 
Biast Furnace and Steel Plant 12 
Bramson Publishing Co 13 
Building Supply News 103 
Business Publishers International Corpora 

tion ° 93 
Business Week 71 


Champion Paper and Fibre Co rhird Cover 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 134 
Chicago Sun 5 
Civil Engineering 123 
Collins, Miller & Hutchings 22 
Construction Digest 120 
Construction Methods 14-15 
Cotton 107 
D and W 118 
Diesel Progress 83 
Domestic Engineering 6~-7 
Dun's Review 129 
Eagle Products Company 134 


Electrical Buyer's Reference 
Electrical Manufacturing 


Electrical World . +5 
Electronics 101 
Engineering News-Record 14-15 
Factory Management & Maintenance 62-638 
Foundry, The 73 
Fritz Publications .. 98 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 57 
Heating & Ventilating 81 
Heat Treating and Forging 128 
Hide and Leather 130 
Hitchcock Publishing Company la4 
Hospital Management 125 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 17 
Industrial Finishing 123 
Industry and Power 5 
Iron Age 10—11 
Iron and Steel Engineer 7 
Keeney Publishing Company 6-37 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 119 
Machine Design 97 
Marine Engineering & Shipping Review Lb 
Martin Advertising Agency 132 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co 84-85 
McGraw Hill Publishing Company (Direct 

Mail Division) 132 
Mechanization 65 
Metal Progress 53 
Metals and Allove Ro 
Milk Plant Monthly 132 


Mill & Factory ee 
Mill Supplies 


Back Cover 


Modern Industry . 17 
National Advertising Agency Network 117 
National Industrial Advertisers Association 131 
National Provisioner 112 
Nation's Business 115 
New Equipment Digest 1 
Newsweek 111 
Paper Industry and Paper World 98 
Petroleum World a9 
Pit & Quarry 132 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 10 
Plant Production Directory 105 
Power 7 
Power Plant Engineering 2 
Practical Rullder 108 
Printing Products Corp 10 
Proceedings of The I. R. FE 1] 

Product Envcineering 1 
Public Works 124 
Purchasing 86 
Putman Publishing Company fi 

Rallway Ace an 
Railway Engineering and Maintenances a) 
Railway Mechanical Engineer "9 
Railway Signaling ’ 
Roads and Streets 18 
Rock Products 9 
SAE Journal 11 
Screw Machine Engineering 116 
W. R. C. Smith Publishing « ' 107 
Supervision ¥ 12%" 
Sweet's Catalog Service {7 
Telephone Engineer 129 
Thomas Publishing Company 1 
Teel and Die Journal 1 
Tool Encineer 12 
Trafic World 114 
United States News 59 
Welding Fnacineer 120 
Western Newspaper Union 108 
Wood Products 120 
Woot-Working Digest 124 
Yachting 13h 
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to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





638. One-Fifth of a Nation Govern- 
ment-Owned. 

What portion of America’s manu- 
facturing plants and machines are 
government-owned? What effect will 
government ownership have on pri- 
vate enterprise after the war? The 
second of a series of analyses which 
provide a basis for understanding the 
forces which may have a very direct 
effect on your own business. Reprinted 
from Business Week. 


639. Tune in on Export. 

A monthly digest of significant 
trends in the Latin American export 
field. Published by American Ex- 
porter. 


640. How Industry Can Codperate 
with the U. S8. Government In- 
formation Program to Reduce 
Absenteeism. 

If absenteeism is to be reduced it 
must be understood. This official 
booklet lists the causes and cures of 
absenteeism, pointing out what the 
government is doing about the prob- 
lem and giving many helpful tips on 
how to reduce absenteeism through 
advertising. Issued by The War Ad- 


vertising Council. 


641. Are You Overlooking Anything 
in Your Postwar Planning? 

Enumerating seven immediate and 
six future benefits which every busi- 
ness may achieve by beginning now to 
plan its postwar operations, this guide 
to long-range business planning is the 
first of a continuing study of business 
conditions after the war. Published 
by Alfred J. Silberstein, Inc. 


642. Posters for Production. 


This booklet contains reproductions 
of seventy morale-building posters, 
chosen from approximately 1,000, as 
being most representative of the war 
effort. Issued by National Association 
of Manufacturers. 


643. Two Big Jobs for Management. 

The two big jobs ahead of manage- 
ment are first, getting enough custom- 
ers to make fifty-six million postwar 
jobs, and second, making friends with 
the public. This copy of a talk by 
John E. Wiley, chairman of the board, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., delivered 
at the Advertising Federation of 
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America convention in June, points 
out how advertising can help make 
the plans of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development a real and potent 
force. 


631. So You Want to Start a House 
Magazine. 
Companies who wish to start a 


house organ will find much valuable 

information in this  sixteen-page 

booklet. Published by The Champion 

Paper and Fibre Company. 

Our Side in the Pre-Peace 
Conferences. 

A clear and definitive analysis of 
postwar problems on an international 
scale, throwing light on our respon- 
sibilities and on plans already initiated 
which indicate the course the United 
States and her allies will follow. Re- 
printed from Business Week. 


634. 


I remember having seen...” 


“Tl consult my buying guide.” 
This reprint from Industrial Equip- 
ment News, by W. E. Irish, editor, 
demonstrated how the effectiveness of 
business paper advertising is extended 
and sustained by a buying guide, pro- 
vided the guide offers complete and 
authentic coverage, with adequate 
product information data. 


637. 


568. Outline of Latin American Me- 
chine Tool Markets. 

This survey gives comparative ex- 
port statistics for four years as well as 
detailed facts on the number of estab- 
lishments in the different industrial 
groups, and the conditions that make 
them dependent upon the United 
States for whatever technical products 
they require. Issued by Ingenieria In- 
ternacional. 





589. Third Supplement to A Guide 
to Effective Wartime Advertis- 
ing. 

Another collection of war-useful 
advertisements selected from business 
papers that illustrate the results of 
good field work on part of the adver- 
tiser. Includes a simple check list of 
five points that have been tried and 
proven useful in field research » hich 
the advertisers have used in sea ching 
for the real wartime problems of their 
customers and prospects. Publishe 
by The Associated Business Papers 



































